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‘o 

Tuts book is designed to supply a want long felt by 
the public as well as in the schools and universities 
of England Works are certamly to be met with, 
devoted to the elucidation of particular branches of 
British Archeology, and full of mteresting matter 
and laborious research; but these are in general 
costly, bulky, and inconvenient; and hitherto there 
has been no treatise which exhibited, m a form 
adapted for general use, the results of the labours 
of modern antiquaries upon the various subjects 
embraced by the comprehensiv> tam of “ English 
Antiquities.” 7 

Under these circumstances it seemed likely that 
at a period like the present, when a great and grow- 
ing taste for the relics of the past has sprung up 
among all classes, a work illustrating the antiquities 
of England from the earliest times, and comprising a 
general account of its Political Institutions, Religion, 
"earmng and Arts, Naval and Military Affairs, Com- 
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merce and Re acanane Manners and Customagy 
form a useful acquisition to all who wish tePobtam 
information on this important, but hitherte much- 
_neglected, branch of study In its compilation, 
the main object has been to present a, éorivenient 
manual and ready guide for the young student, or 
for those who, having but récently ‘commenced the 
pursuit, might feel embarrassed by the riches around 
them, and be desirous of some compendious digest 
upon which they could consolidate and arrange the 
stores of information gleaned from various quarters. 
But the Author, though he does not profess to in- 
struct the Antiquary, ventures to hope that even he 
will derive some advantage from the systematic form 
into which the enormous mass of existing materials 
have here been reduced 

As most debateable questions in British archeology 
have already been settled by competent authority, or 
at least left im such = state that all mere conjectures 
are now precluded to any commentator, it has not 
seemed necessary to encumber the book with constant 
references, as 1t professes merely to lead the reader 
into the way of studying and judging for himself. 
Copious lists, however, of such authors as may best 
assist those who have taste and leisure for more 
extensive uivestigations, are given in the Appendix, 
and“ it will be understood that it is upon their 
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a@xity generally that all statements are made in 
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&t. The introduction of ilustrations # such 






a work is by no means new, but it 1s hoped that 
the number and arrangement of the engravings here 
presented” with the care that has been taken to 
procure theta.from the most authentic sources, will 
tend to give a clearer and more picturesque idea 
of the several subject’}o which they are annexed, 
and with which the original ‘design 1s mvariably 
contemporary 

The work has been materially benefited by ac kind- 
ness of Mr. Hawkins, Keeper of Antiquities in the 
British Museum, and Mr Newton, of the same depart- 
ment, with other distinguished Antiquaries, to whom 
the Author desires to return his most sincere thanks 
for their many invaluable attentions throughout its 
progress; and would add that he will be happy to 
receive from his more experienced brethren any hints 
of correction or addition which their research may 
supply, in the event of a future edition being called 


for. 
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BOOK I. 


BRITISH PERIOD. --—— TO A D. 449 


CHAPTER I. 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


1. Tre history of most nations commences with a confession 
of ignorance, nor 18 that of the British tribes exempt from 
the general rule Down to the 17th century, mdeed, our 
ancestors wee content with the sufficiently extravagant belief 
that they were descended from a colony of Trojans, headed 
by a leader of the name of Brutus, a grandson of /Eneas, 
whose mighty exploits have been recorded at great length in 
high-sounding verse and no less magmiloquent prose There 
is no doubt, however, that the original mhabitants of these 
kingdoms were a Celtic race, which had in all probability 
migrated hither in successive swarms from the opposite coast 
of Gaul.* The name of BRITAIN, which they gave to the 


* The word Celt has been derived from Caoiltich, a woodland people, 
from «éAyg, a horse, and from Gaeltach Gacl 1s perhaps connected with 
Waelsch, the German for strangers The Celts and Teutons or Goths, 
the twé peoplers of Europe, though widely differing in many re- 
spects, belong to the same Caucasian family, and their languages sprang 
no doubt from the same ancestral tongue. 
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land of their settlement, has been subjécted to a greqt variety 


of interpretations, amongst which the most reasorigble per- 
haps are those of Brit-daozne, or painted people, and Bruat-tan, 
thé metal or an land. The Celtic population gf Ireland, in 
which a high degree of civilisation secms to have existed at 
a very early period, would appear to have been @érived rather 
from Spain than Gaul, and has been traced by some authors 
in a direct line to the Oriental world. The ancient name of 
that island is variously written Evre, meaning the west or 
extremity, and Exrin or Irin, the Sacred Isle. The early 
inhabitants of Scotland were not improbably derived from 
the Tcutonic races of Scandinavia, amongst whom a band of 
Irish Celts appear afterwards to have settled, and given birth 
to the numerogis clans distiaguished by the name of High- 
landeis. ‘Whatever may have been the origin of the Scotch, 
they were at first called Caledonians by the Southern Britons, 
an appellation derived from caovll, a wood, and davine, a people ; 
and afterwards Picts, apparently from the Latin word prctz. 
The name of Scotia was onginally applied exclusively to 
Ireland, and has been conjectured to be derived from a colony 
of Sewét or Scythians, It was not given to Scotland till the 
11th or 12th century, after the Irish “ Scots” had migrated 
extensively to the western coasts. 

The Welsh, who received their name of Wilise or foresgners, 
from the Anglo-Saxons, were long thought to be the genuine 
descendants of the ancient Britons, but have been described 
by later authors as a branch of the Picts, who descended upon 
Wales at some uncertain period from their settlements in 
the east of Scotland. This is partly confirmed by their lan- 
guage, which differs in many points from the Gaelic or Irish. 

2. All our direct information with regard to the condition 
of these various tribes is derived from the writers of Greece 
and Rome, who became acquainted with these islands after 
the invasion of Julius Cesar, in the year 55 B.c. At that 
time, according to the geographer Ptolemy, seventeen differ- 
ent peoples inhabited the region of England and Wales, and 
eighteea others were scattered over the barren surface of 


with 
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North Bijtan.* ‘These tribes were far enough from forming 
any thing lke a community of nations, and were, indeed, 
generally engaged in bitter war with each other; yet there 
were certain general ties of feeling if not of nationahty which 
bound them together at the approach of a common enemy, 
though without imparting a sufficient degree of union to offer 
any effectual resistance. Their government was, in form at 
least, monarchical , but under the sovereign in each people the 
heads of clans exercised an authority almost supreme over 
their respective followers. The rules of regal succession 
were not very strict; but 1t seems on the whole to have been 
hereditary, though not necessarily vested in the eldest son. 
In the northern parts of England, as for a long time after- 
wards in Ireland and Wales, a successor was named in the 
lifetime of the reigning king, who was called the Tanist, and 
was generally the nearest or most worthy relation. Theie 
was no distinction of sexes in this succession, and a daughter 
or widow might readily be admitted to the throne of the 
deceased sovereign, if there were no personal objection. ‘The 
power of the monarch, however, was in all cases very limited, 
and his chief prerogative was that of commanding the forces 
in time of war, not without many interruptions even then 
from the subordinate chieftains, and still more from the 
ever-busy Druids. In tame of peace it was reduced almost 
te a cipher; for the Druids monopolised all real authority, 
declared and executed the laws, and pronounced the only 
effectual sentence in the dreadful decree ef exeogamunication, 
by which the unhappy criminal was expelled from all com- 
munion in religious rites or intercourse of society, and placed 
utterly beyond the pale of legal protection. Certain places 
were appointed for the holding of their courts, and a supreme 
tribunal is supposed to have been fixed at the residence of 
@ Arch-Druid in the Isle of Anglesey, where some traces 
iF a sacred circle still remain. The laws which they adminis- 
tered, and which were believed to be the direct decrees of 


agh 


* For their names and arrangement, see the common geographies + 
and atlases b 
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Heaven, were couched in mysteriodifverse, and fofbidden to 
be committed, to writing. We ma ' discern, however, the 
institution of marriage, a provision for children by equal 
division of the father’s property, and the trages of a rigid 
criminal code. The revenues of the kings were apparently 
scanty and precarious, and the Druids took cate to exempt 
themselvés from any contributions to these or to any other 


public burdens. 


ASE RN A ATR RI A eT 


8. The invasion of the Romans at length substituted the 
regular forms of civilisation for these rude arrangements of 
barbarous life, and imtroduced personal security, arts, letters, 
and clegance into the wild retreats of the uncultivated Briton. 
Alliances were formed with several tribes, and their chiefs 
encouraged to put themselves under Roman protection. These 
goon became mere vaseals of Rome, and even gloried in the 
fitle: their subjects learnt to speak the Latin language, 
yappted Latin names, clad themselves in rich raiment, and 
em with the conquerors in every Roman luxury. In other 
fricts, particularly toward the eastern side of the island, 
would seem that the British nobles were wholly swept 
mway and the land allotted to Roman colomsts, under whom 
the meaner class of natives were soon reduced to the con- 

dition of slaves of the soil. Nor was it only Roman citizens 
who obtained these grants and privileges on the conquered 
* territory, for the barbarians of various counteies also, who had 
served under the imperial eagle, were often presented with 
whole districts in the hope of retaining their faithful services. 
These Liuti or people, as they called themselves *, were 
planted, indeed, throughout the empire upon tha,” Leetic 
lands, of which they received possession by the direct writ 
of the Emperor. In Britain, upwards of forty barbarian 
4 








* In Anglo-Saxon, Leod (German, leute), whence our English word 
Jewd, which for a long tame meant simply a man of low statrion—“ certain 
lewd fellows of the baser sort” It 1s probably from the same root as 
Xadc Hesychius calls public lands Aaira 
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legions, some of Teutdgi¢ origin, others Moors, Dalmatisins, 
and Thracians, were thus settled, chiefly uponythe northern 
and eastern coasts, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Roman wails. In these border plantations may be found 
the germ of the feudal tenures (of which more hereafter), 
every successor to property being obliged, at eighteen years 
of age, to jom the legion to which his father had belonged. 

4, The city of Verulamium, near the present St. Alban’s, was 
made a municipium or free town, and London was admitted 
to sumilar advantages. Both were soon crowded with in- 
habitants, zealous partisans of Rome, and the latter place in 
particular became a town of great trade and consequence. 
The wise Roman system not only filled the towns with people, 
but 1n a short time adorned them with temples, theatres, and 
public buildings, and gil the monuments of Italian magnrfi- 
cence. Before thea Agricola, however, their govern- 
ment was extremely 0 e; but the Perpétual Edict of 
Adrian (A. D. 131) restr the tyranny of the provincial 
presidents, and laid down a uniform system for the adminis- 
tration of justice throughout the empire. 

5. Britain was at length divided into five provinces, extend- 
ing, as 1t appears, from the Firth of Forth to the English 
Channel, and embracing the seventeen South British and 
five of the North British tribes. For the purposes of govern- 
ment they were comprehended in the prefecture of Gaul (one 
of the four great divisions of the empire under Constante), 
and, taken collectively, were called a diocese, and governed by 
a vicar or deputy, who resided chiefly at London, in great 
pomp and state. Under him were placed the five governors 
of provinces, called presidents or consuls, who collected the 
revenues and administered justice, without any appeal save to 
the Emperor himself. 

6. The military command was intrusted to three principal 
officers, the Comes (count) of the Saxon shore, the Comes of 
Britain, ang the Dux (duke) of the Britains.* The entire 







* The Comes August: at first meant only the confidential fnend of 


the Emperor , but afterwards these coghpanions were promoted to every 
B 3 * 
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; 
foree under these officers is supposed to have been about 
19,200 foot and 1700 horse. 

7. A considerable revenue, calculated by some writers at 
not less than 2,000,000/. a year, was raised by the conquerors 
of Britain from the land tax, pasture tax, and customs; 
besides legacy duties,and those levied on the sale of slaves, 
auctions of goods, &c. &c. These were collected by an m- 
perial procurator, and generally let out to pubhe farmers, at 
a certain yearly rent. 

8. The influence acquired by these important revenues, 
and the forces placed at their command, induced some of the 
_generals stationed in Britain to throw off the yoke of Rome, 
and to set up a httle special tyranny for themselves. 

The most remarkable of these was Carausius, a native of 
the country, who assumed the purple and title of Augustus, 
and reigned for some time in great our. After the final 
departure of the Romans (a.D. oman and a British 
party were formed in the southeMMparts, the one headed by 
Aurelius Ambrosius, a descendant of one of the emperors, 
the other by the well-known Vortigern. The rest of the 
island was divided amongst a multitude of petty chiefs, who 
wasted their strength in mad contests with each other, whilst 
religious discord tent her fatal aid, and famine and pestilence 
demoralised the people, until they sank at last under the 
wasting forays of the Picts and Scots, and the more perma- 
nent invasion of the warlike Saxons. 






dignity, still xetaming ther title In particular, the Comes Stabuli be- 
came the modern constable The Saaon shore was the south and east 
coast of Britain, which was much infested by Saxon pirates from the 


tume of the third century Aas 
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CHAPTER IL 


RELIGION. 


1. In the history of this country, religion seems at all times 
to have been mixed up with civil affairs, and the decided ten- 
dency of the people, whether under the reign of Paganism or 
of Christianity, to have been towards a National Church. 
Among the ancient Britons the ministers of religion were 
also the chief legislators and administrators of law, and 
almost the sole depositaries of such knowledge and civilisa- 
tion as the country possessed. Cvurrupted and false as was 
their religion, they at least deserve the praise of having stu- 
died it with such care that the Gauls, when they desired to 
know 1ts principles more perfectly, usually took a journey 
into Britain for that purpose. The pnests who performed the 
rites of this peculiar siperstition are well known by the 
name of Druids, a word of which various derivations have 
been given.* 

To this body, which occupied by far the highest pomtion 
in the country, was intrusted the performance of sacred 
ceremonies, the instruction of youth, and the exccution of the 
judicial offies, in almost all dysputes, both public and private. 

,@: The religions system of the Druids, ke that of most 
aticient priesthoods, was probably twofold, contaming one set 
of dostgines suited to the people, and another only commu- 
nicated'to the initiated, who were bound by oath to keep in- 
violatawtHe solemn secret. It 1s said that this esoteric or 
inner teaching was based on the unity of God and the future 
existence of the immortal soul, whilst their exoteric or outer 


# The thost probable, however, seems to be that which brings it from 
the Celtic word Dru, an oak, in the plural, Druidhe This 1s evidently 
the same as the Greek dpc, and even the Enghsh word ¢ree, which in the 
Meesogothic was written triu 


* 


] 


s 
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discourses were filled with fables fitted only for the tar of the 
vulgar. The simplest and earliest form seems to have been 
the worship of the sun and moon, and of fire. The sun was 
adored under the name of Bel or Baal, and the moon regu- 
lated the,times of their four great religious festivals.* Another 
remarkatle principle was the worship of the serpent, and it 
has been conjectured that the great druidical temples, such 
as Stonehenge, were constructed for the umted worship of 
the serpent and the sun. Afterwards, however, the number 
of deities was considerably increased, amongst whom the 
chief were Teutates, who resembled the Egyptian Thoth and 
the Latin Mercury ; Hesus, the god of wart, Jow (young), 
or Jupiter; and Taranis, the ruler of thunder. 

The early system does not seem to have admitted covered 
teniples or sculptur#@ images of the gods, but, at a later period, 
material representations were freely mtroduced. 

3. Their religious ceremonies were performed amidst the 
deep gloom ofghe dense oak woods, or within huge circlesof 
upright stones tered by a holy fountain. Near the site of a 








* These were held o sixth day of the moon neaiest to the 10th of 
March (which was t New Year’s day), when the mistletoe was 
gathered , on the Ist of May (still called in Ireland and Scotland Bel- 
tem or Bel fire), when all fires were relighted from the sacred hearths of 
the temples , on Midsummer eve, when fires and sacrifices were made for 
a blessing on the crops, and on the last day of October, when they were 
kindled in token of thanksgiving for the harvest 

f In Hebrew, Hizzuz means very strong, and 1s applied as an epithet 
to the Almighty, Ps xxiv 8 

{ The celebrated druidical monument of Stonehenge, on Salisbury 
Plain, consisted of a double circle of huge stones, mn the outer of which 
sayenteen still remain in their original position, each fourteen feet in 
height On their tops a continuous impost of large flat stones, carefully 
fitted in with mortises and tenons, was laid The mner circle seems to 
have had much smaller stones and no imposts, and within it were five 
distinct erections, each consisting of two very large stones with an 1m- 
post, and three smaller stones in front, which have been called trelthons 

“The largest stone in the edifice 1s twenty-one feet six inches in height. 
Within these was a stone now called the altar-stone. The conjectures 
with regard to the character and use of this vast monument of ancient 
times are sufficiently numerous, but it seems most reasonable to suppose 
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temple often rises a sacred mount, from whichit is conjectured 
that the priests used to address the people, and 1n the centre is 
sometimes found the cromlech, or stone of bowing, a flat stone 





Cromlech 


f+ 


laid upon others set perpendicularly in the carth on this rude 
altar their sacrifices were offcred, often of human beings, who 
were sometinies also burnt alive in colossal image» of wicker- 
work. The gatheiing of the mistletoe was an occasion of great 
pomp and show A solemn procession was made to the saci ed 
oak, two white bulls were bound to the tree by the horns, 
and a Druid, clothed in white, cut the plant with a knife of 
gold, while it was received by another standing bencath in his 
priestly robe. The sacrifice of the victims and festive rejoic- 
ings followed this great event. 

The origin of Druidism hag been sought in the Kast, 
especially in Persia and India, in Europe it was probably 
confined to Ireland, South Britain, and Ciaul, until thie 
severity of the Roman edicts drove its pnests mto Scotland 
and the Isle of Man Its memory 1s still preserved in bon- 
fires, the tncks of Allhallow-Eve, and other traditional 
custoins of the peasantry 

4, The whole body of priests was divided into three classes, 


that 1t had a religious character, connected perhaps with the rites of the 
. East, in which somewhat similar remains are still to be found = It might 
also have been used ovcasionally as a seat of justice 
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Druids,"Vates, and Bards. The Bards were poets and musi- 
ians; the Vates, priests and prophets (in Celtic Faidh); and 
fame, the highest order of priests and sacrificers. Over 

the entiv®ierder presided the Archdruid, who was elected from 
among the most eminent of his fellows by a plurality of votes. 
This station was so honourable, powerful, and lucrative, that 
the election sometimes occasioned a contest of arms. The 
Druids proper seem to have lived in a kind of monastic or 
collegiate life, and were allowed particular privileges in dress. 
5. This native priesthood was violently attacked by the 
Emperors Tibcrius and Claudius, on the alleged ground of 
their atrocious sacrificeg, but in reality, perhaps, from jealousy 
of their influence. The Roman subjects were henceforth 
obliged to build temples, erect statues, and worship after the 
Roman manner; but the ancient faith long survived in spite’ 
of persecution, and even after both forms of heathenism had 
ceased to exist, continued to plague the Christian bishops and 
kings by the occasional appearance of its idolatrous rites. 
There 1s a law of King Canute against the worship of the 
sun, moon, &c., sdiiliite as the 11th century. 


ene 





6. The precise date of the introduction of Christianity into 
Britain cannot be determined, but 1t appears certain that it 
was at an early peiiod. Before the close of the first century, 
Christian refugees may have fled thither from the persecutions 
on the Continent, and Christian soldiers and civilians may 
have accompanied the Roman armies. Thus might Christian 
communities be gradually formed, buildings appropriated to 
Christian worship, and the necessary ecclesiastical govein- 
ment established It has been often ascribed indeed to one of 
the apostles, and especially St. Paul, or to some of the ealy 
disciples, for which views several arguments may certainly be 
found. Without disputing this point, however, it appears that 
at the begitining of the 3d century, the Church had already 
spread largely throughout the island, and even, as Tertullian 
remarks, into those parts hitherto inaccessible to the Réman 
arms. Its extent and importance soon attracted persecution, 
and, under Diocletian, its first martyr, St. Alban, perished along 
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with many others whose names are not 1ccorded. I# the 4th 
century, the great change which took place in the Roman 
empire, upon the conversion of Constantine the Graet, natu- 
rally embraced Britain, which was henceforth consilered as a 
part of the Western Church, and was placed on a ful equality 
with the churches of Spam and Gaul. The cléfvy scem, 
however, to have continued poor, for they alone accepted the 
offer of royal support from Constantius. 

7. In this age the heresy of Arius penetrated ito Britain, 
though here 1t seems to have made but httle way.* The 
@siy ostensible difference with the continental churches 
which had yet arisen was about the time of keeping Easter, in 
which the British followed the computation of Asia instead of 
Rome; nor was this dispute as yet of the consequence to w hich 
we shall afterwards find it attain.t A more dangerous inno- 
vator was found in Pelaguius, himself a Briton, whose opinions 
spread rapidly throughout his native land in the course of the 
fifth century. The orthodox clergy, not being able to with- 
stand his disciples, invited two Gallican bishops, Gcermanus 
and Lupus, to their assistance, who obtamed a complete vic- 
tory over the Pelagians, at least for the time Peace was 
not fully restored, howevei, until the chiefs of the party were 
banished from the island. t 





* Arius maintained that the Son was distinct from the Father, though 
still a Divine Bemg, and the first and noblest of all God’s creations The 
modern Socinians assert that Christ is a mere man, though a very great 
and holy one 

{ The Romans kept Easter on the first Sunday between the 14th and 
22d day of the first moon after the vernal equinox The Asiatics, Gal- 
hieans, akd Britons, on the first Sunday between the 13th and 21st 
Thus, 1f the 14th happened to be a Sunday, the one party would hold 
the feast on that day, the other not till the Sunday after, whence the first 
were called Quartodecimans 

¢ The chief heads of Pelagianism are said to have been, — that Adam was 
naturally mortal, and would have died even though he had not sinned , 
that Adam’s sin affected only himself, but not his posterity , that children 
at their birth are as pure and innocent as Adam at hus creation, that the 
grade of God 1s not necessary to enable men to overcome temptation, or 
even to attain perfection, but that they may effect all this by the freedom 
of their owa will and the exercise of their natural powers 
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8. Of the government and discipline of the British Church 
we know but little. That it was ruled by bishops appears 






from the, Sis that three prelates sat as representatives of the 
provin i.e the Council of Arles, in France, a.p. 314; and 
again, al ong ‘with a presbyter and a deacon, at the Councils 


of Sardica (a.D. 347), and of Ariminum (4.pD. 359). Their 
attendance at these synods, moreover, is recorded quite asa 
matter of course. It is clear, however, that it was never im 
any way subject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome, or, 
indeed, of any foreign bishop. Pilgrimages to Jerusalem were 
frequent towards the close of this period, and the monastic 
order already presents itself to our view 1n various quarters. 

9. Copies of the“Seriptures in Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, 
seem to have circulated freely amongst the British Christians , 
and there 1s sufficient evidence to show that the great doc- 
trines gfyreligion were held and explained as in the Church 
of England at the present day. The British Liturgy 18 be- 
lieved to have agreed with the Gallican, in opposition to the 
Roman, and thus been ingeniously traced up by some 
writers to St. » whose disciples are said to have founded 
the Gallican Church. 
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CHAPTER III. 


LEARNING AND ARTS. 


1. Tae learning of the ancient Britons, as might be expected, 
was chiefly to be found amongst the Druids, to whom was left 
the whole intellectual culture of the nation, and who were 
not very likely to train any students unless intended for 
their own profession. The secrecy in which they wrapped 
their principles, and the law which forbade them to commit 
any thing to writmg, have prevented us from obtaining much 
information upon this interesting subject. We know, how- 
ever, that their pupils sometimes remained as long as twenty 
years under tuition, and that they were instructed during 
that time in theology, natural philosophy, astronomy, medi- 
cine, and the art of writing, which they were permitted to 
use upon common occasions. The characters which they 
used are supposed to have been Greek, until the Roman 
alphabet was introduced , but we find, also, very curious an- 
cient inscriptions, which have been called Ogham or Ogma, 





Ogham Characters (From a stone found near Ennis ) 


traced upon stones in different parte of Ireland The branch 
of scieneg which appears to have been most studied, on 
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account of its connexion with the prevailing system of rel:- 
gion, was astronomy, in which they really seem to have made 
considerable progress. Nor was their knowledge of me- 
chanics contemptible. huge pillars, formed of single stones, 
some of them above forty tons in weight, are still te be 
found in various places, and sometimes, as at the great circle 
of Stonehenge, on Salsbury Plain, they support immense 
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Pian and Elevation of Stonehenge restored (The shaded stones are still remaining ) 


blocks laid along their tops. Some of the rocking-stones, 
also, which are hundreds of tons in weight, and poised &ion 
points of stone so nicely as to move with a single touch : 
the hand, appear evidently to have been placed by gq wi 


their strange position.* Eloquence was also assiduoudiy 
* 


Me 


* The singular round towers of Scotland and Ireland have been 
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tivated, and held in the highest honour; and poetry was 
almost the native tongue of the Celtic tribes The bards are 
said to have used a great variety of measures and many kinds 
of versification, and sang their songs to the music of the harp. 
Their persons were held sacred, and ther performances highly 
rewarded. Magic and divination were also taught, and the 
knowledge of future events was drawn from the entrails of 
victims and the flight and feeding of ceitain birds, as sys- 
tematically as among the morc polished nations of the South. 

2. The common people of Britain spent their time chiefly 
in hunting or tending their cattle, and occasionally, along the 
sea-coast, in agriculture They lived in caves, or in rude 
hovels made of poles and wattled-work, raised in a circular 
form, with high tapering roofs, and a hole at the top to let 
the light in and the smoke out, both of which offices, no 
doubt, 1t very imperfectly fulfilled. They displayed their 
greatest skill in the erection of sacred circles and of fortifica- 
tions, which are yet to be scen in many places, admuably 
situated, and strongly walled round in several enclosures. 
Of their knowledge of carpentry we know but little, but 
their instruments (called celts) aie often found, and their six 
different kinds of carriages would show that they were not 
deficient in this useful art. Carving was also practised, and 
their wicker-work 1s mentioned with praise by Juvenal and 
Martial. The British carthenware was but rudely formed 
and imperfectly baked, and its remains are most commonly 
found in sepulchral monuments. The art of working in 
metals was undoubtedly known, and moulds for spear, ariow, 
and axe heads, have been frequently discovered. The metal 
of which the British weapons and tools were made has been 
analysed, and found to consist of one part of tin, and six, 
seven and a half, or ten, of copper. The arts of spinning, 
weaying, and felting woollen cloth were well known, together 
with those of bleaching and dying, especially in blue, which 
Wperformed with the herb zsatzs, or woad. The original vest- 





assigned by the latest writers to the period between the 5th and 13th 
centuries, ‘and to an ecclesiastical origin 
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ments of the people were most, probably, however, of skins. 
Painting, or, rather, tattoomg, was first practised upon their 
bodies, on which they drew figures of beasts, birds, and trees ; 
but after clothing came imto general use, they transferred 
this style of ornament with more decency to their shields, 

3. The Roman arts and sciences were introduced by Agri- 
cola, A.D. 78, and were adopted with eagerness by the youths 
of Britain. The Greek and Latin languages were soon gene- 
rally understood and spoken, the Roman laws studied with 
care, and schools established in all the principal towns. 
Amongst the learned men of this time may be mentioned 
Pelagius and his disciple Celestius, with St. Ninian and St. 
Patrick, whe, however, belong 1n part to the next period. 
The Romans taught them also to build houses and group 
them into towns, and 1n the third century Britain had become 
so famous for its builders and architects that they were often 
sent for to distant countries—to work deep mines of tin, lead, 
and iron, and even of silver and gold——to make roads, of 
which four great highways may still be traced, and of which 
the famous London Stone, now sunk in the wall of St. 
Swithin’s Church, Cannon Street, 1s supposed to have been the 
great central mile-stone — to construct vast walls of defence, 
of which some massy fragments yet remain — to com moncy 
in more regular forms — besides other useful arts, which will 
be recorded in their proper place. 

The condition of Britain was thus greatly improved, and 
we find, in consequence, several glowing panegyrics pro- 
nounced upon its happy state by the orators of the Roman 
empire. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


@&. ALL the youth of the Britons, except the Druids, were 

‘trained to arms from the earliest age, and their very diversions 
were invariably of a martial cast. Their armies were marshalled 
by clans, each commanded by its own chieftain, and these 
again controlled by the king of theu own particular state. 
When two or more states formed an alliance in war, one of the 
allied kings was chosen general-in-chief. This was obviously 
a most disadvantageous arrangement, especially when con- 
trasted with the well-organised and thoroughly united legions 
of the Romans. 

The troops were composed of infantry, cavalry, and 
those who fought from chariots. The mfantry were by 
far the most numerous, but were armed only with light 
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Ancient British Target and Celts (In the Meyrick Collection ) 


targets, long pointless swords, dirks, spears, and sometimes 
bows*#ind arrows. The cavalry carried broadswords, long 
spears, and large shields, and were mounted upon small 


but hardy and spimted horses. The footmen used to fight 
C 
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amidst their ranks, holding by the horse’s mane, a custom 
which was practised by the Highland clans éo date as the last 
century. 

2. The chariot warriors were, however, the most remark- 
able body, and were chiefly made up of persons of distinction, 
and of the flower of the youth. The war-chanot, which held 
a charioteer and one or more fighting men, was made very 
strong and light, and armed with sharp hooks and scythes on 
the axles, which tore up every thing before them. The 
horses were perfectly trained, and the drivers used to stop 
them at full speed, run along the pole, rest on the harness, 
and throw themselves back into their places with incredible 
dexterity. his part of the forces, indeed, was a constant 
terror even to the veteran troops of Rome. 

The maternal and construction of their weapons, which 
were made of copper and tin, or even bones and flints, was 
vely much against these bold warriors, who seem to have re- 
lied more upon their activity and address in rapid attacks 
than upon their weight and power in close combat. 

3. The infantry was gencrally disposed in several lines, 
sloping in the form of a wedge, the sharp point .{owards the 
enemy. The cavalry and chariots were placed on the wings, 
and in the rear and flanks they fixed their waggons with the 
women and children Their choice of ground was almost in- 
variably judicious, and their charges were made with great 
impetuosity and dreadful cnes. In fortification, as already 
mentioned, they were by no means deficient, though in this, 
asin other matters, they afterwards profited much by the 
example of their invaders. 

4, The military spirit and power of the Britons were at 
length so thoroughly broken by the policy of the Romans, 
that at their departure they were wholly unable to defend 
themselves against the inroads of the rudest tmbes, and fell 
an easy prey to the first determined and well-planned attack. 

5. The Celtic tribes, unlike the Teutons, do not seem to 
have loved the sea; and their boats werc but wretched cora- 
cles, made of osier twigs, covered with a hide, such as are 
still used in Wales and Ireland, or canoes hollowed out of a 
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single tree, of which several specimens have been dug up, one 
so perfect a8 to be used as a boat for some time afterwards. 





Ancient British Canoe. (In the British Museum ) 


The encouragement given by the Romans, however, induced 
the building of larger vessels, in which a considerable coast- 
ing trade was probably carried on. A powerful maritime 
force was maintamed by the Romans for the defence of the 

» Saxon shore, and about the end of the third century we meet 
with the first instance of an exclusively British navy under 
Carausius, which was extremely well manned, and con- 
tributed greatly to preserve his superiority over all the at- 
tacks that were made upon his kingdom. 
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CHAPTER V. 


COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


1. Berore the Roman invasion agriculture was chiefly 
carned on by the Belgic settlers on the sea-coast, who were 
not unacquainted with manures, especially marl, which they 
used with great effect The limits of their fields were 
marked by large upright stones, numbers of which still re- 
main, and are called hare or boundary stones. The corn was 
buried in caves, beaten out in small quantities with a stick, 
and ground by hand between two blocks of stone. The 
conquerors introduced an improved system, however, under 
which this igland became one of the granaries of the empire, 
and afforded a large surplus of corn for exportation, which 
was annually carried away by a fleet of ships, and distributed 
amongst the legions at their different stations.* They also 
commenced gardening on a large scale, and even attempted 
to cultivate the vine with some success. 

2. The Phoenicians, the great trading people of antiquity, 
are the first foreigners who are known to have opened a com- 
mercial intercourse with these islands.¢ The principal com- 
modities purchased by these bold navigators were tin, lead, 
and skins, for which they gave in exchange carthenware, salt, 
and articles of bronze. The tin was found m the Scilly 
islands and in Cornwall, and was disposed of along the 
Mediterranean, and even in India, at a very high price. By 


* Nor was the peculiar food of the Scotchman altogether unknown, 
for St Jerome reproaches Celestius with his “ great stomach distended 
with Scottish pprridge,” or hasty pudding 

+ It is mpossible to fix any thing lke the date at which this mtercourse 
commenced. In the oldest recorded voyage, supposed to have been 
made about 1990 years before Chiist, the traffic 1s spoken of as a custom 
long existing 
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great care and management the Phoenicians contrived to con- 
ceal the seat of this "profitable trade for several ages, till at 
length it yaw found out by the Greeks and Romans, which 
latter people seem to have visited Britam long before its sup- 
posed discovery by Cesar. Thus it was extended to the 
whole of the southern coast, especially opposite France; and 
foreign merchants and ships were perpetually passing and re- 
passing between the two countrics. 

After the Roman invasion, the traffic became still more 
considerable, and penetrated more deeply ito the interior 
Tin, lead, iron, gold and silver, corn, cattle, hides and fleeces, 
chagee, horses and dogs (excellent both for hunting and bull- 
baiting), lime, chalk and marl, oysteis, jet and pearl (the 
latter of which were highly prizcd, and are said by Suc- 
tonius to have tempted Cesar into the island,) baskets of 
osier work, and numerous slaves, were constantly exported to 
the capital of the empire. 

The imports are not so well known, but consisted, no doubt, 
of various manufactured articles of use or luxury. The trade 
with the Continent was chiefly cairied on from the mouths of 
the Rhine, Seine, Loire, and Garonne, and no doubt a good 
dealin British bottoms, whilst the principal ports on this side 
of the Channel were Southampton, Richborough in Kent, and 
London Customs duties were levied on the expoits and 
imports by the Roman governors, which were held in heu of 
direct tribute, to which the high spint of the Britons would 
never submit 

3. The first mtroduction of money into British commerce 





Comm of Cunobeline * 


* The first of these coins 13 no doubt older than the Roman invasion 
c 3 
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cannot be distinctly ascertained, but it seems tolerably cer- 
tain that before the Roman invasion some parts at least of the 
island possessed a native coinage differing entirgly from the 
Roman, and most probably copied from Grecian models, 
especially from those of Macedon, which might have been 
brought mto the country by the foreign merchants who 
frequented our shores, and afterwards rudely imitated by 
native artists. These early coins are thick and dished, with 
ill-formed designs of horses, human heads with wreaths or 
curla of hair, or wheels, flowers, animals, &c. It is curious that 
Roman letters should sometimes be found on them, which would 
indicate that the Britons were acquainted with the learning 
of that people, in some degree, even before the known period 
of their arrival. This money 1s of gold, silver, and a base 
metal, more or logs pure It 1s possible, also, that metallic 
ornaments of various kinds may have been occasionally used 
for the purposes of exchange, and some small thick rings of 
a peculiar shape can hardly perhaps be assigned to any other use. 
Under the Roman rule the coins of the conquering race were 
naturally imitated, and a very great improvement was the 
consequence, the pieces bemg struck rather thin and quite 
flat, with regular heads, and well-executed ornaments and in- 
scriptions ‘The money of Cunobeline, in particular, (who is said 
to have been brought up by Augustus, and afterwards reigned 
over a large portion of Britain,) are of elegant workmanship, 
and have been found in grewt numbers The proper Roman 
coinage, however, soon superseded the British imitations , and 
Gildas says that, by an imperial edict, it alone at length was 
allowed to pass current Immense quantities of this Roman 
money have been turned up from time to time in every part 
of the country. 


the coin of Segonax was probably struck in Kent about the time of Ceesar’s 
second landing, and that of Cunobeline durimg the reign of Augustus 

“The word Tascio, or Tascra, which 1s found on these coins, and 1s some- 
times united with va, VAN, VANI, VANIT, or NovA, has occasioned much 
controversy, but has never yet been satisfactorily explained 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


1. THE manners of the carly imhabitants of these islands 
were no doubt as rude as their condition. Their miserable 
huts contained but a few rough stools or blocks of wood, 
baskets, wooden bowls, and articles of coarse carthegrare 
The floor served for a bed, the mantle or a skin for bed- 
clothes, and the luxury of a chimney was unknown Then 
diet was sufficiently simple, and contracted still farther by 
a strange abstinence from the flesh of hares and of poultry, 
and in the northern parts from fish. If we are, however, to 
believe some ancient writers, they made up for this restriction 
by the practice of the most revolting canmbahsm. It 1s to 
be hoped that this accusation only arose from the fnghtful 
storics which the people of Gaul used to tell of ther wild 
island neighbours Their dimks were mead and ale, wine 
being little, 1f at all, known before the Roman invasion They 
ate twice a day, the last being the great meal, squatted on 
hay or skins, with the meat placed before them on a stool or 
low table, the teeth and nails, with the occasional help of a 
wretched knife, being the only implements employed Hos- 
pitality has been always a prominent vutue im the Celtic 
character, and strangers at parting generally exchanged arms 
with their host in token of regaid 

2 In personal appearance the Buitons were remarkable fot 
strength and stature, particularly in the North, and then 
women were famous for the fairness of then hair and com- 
plexions. The Mexate and Caledomans arc described by the 
Romans as living in a state of nudity, but this may have 
arisen from their bemg generally seen in battle, when all 
the tribes invariably threw off their clothing Casar says 


that the inhabitants of the interior were dressed in skins, and 
4 
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on the coast, at least, they were abundantly supplied with 
cloth of their own manufacture. The ordinary dress was a 
large plaid or mantle of a square form, wide enough to cover 
the whole trunk of the body. Trousers also, or bracce* 
(breeches), were worn, chequered in various colours, but with 
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Gaulish Costume Braces, tumc, and sagum (Irom a statue in the Louvre ) 


a predominating tint of red. The mantles of the Druids 
were entirely white, and probably made of linen cloth. 
Both sexes were ornamented, with massy rings and chains of 
gold and silver, copper or iron, and especially with the Torch 
or Dorch, Latinised into torgu:s, which was apparently a 
mark of nobility or command. They were extremely proud 
of their hair, which they greased abundantly, and dyed with 
herbs. The men shaved all the face except the upper hp, 
where an immensely long mustache was allowed to grow. 
The celebrated tattoomg of the skin originated, no doubt, in 
the samg motives which have prompted many other barbarous 
“ictions"fo the same mode of decoration , thus among the 





t 
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* Bracee 1s formed from the Celtic word breac, spotted or chequered, 
their cloth bemg generally striped like the modern tartan A favourite 
cake, n Ireland, 1s still called the Barn-breac, or spotted cake 
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New Zealanders and the tribes of Africa the rank of the indi- 
vidual or the particular tribe to which he belongs 1s denoted by 
the figures with which the body 1s embossed, As clothing came 
to be more extensively worn it gradually disappeared, and 
was at length entirely banished by the fall attire of civilisa- 
tion. 

3. A singular regulation with regard to matrimony 1¢ 
mentioned by Cesar as existing in Britain at the time of his 
arrival. Ten or twelve families, 1t 18 said, used to hive 
under the same roof, the husbands having their wives in com- 
mon, and the different children assigned to the men to whom 
ther mother had been first married. Yet conjugal virtue 
Seems to have been highly respected, and the women were 
undoubtedly of great consequence in the management of all 
their affairs. Marriages were also solemmsed with much 
pomp all the relations on both sides within the third degree 
of kindred were invited, and rich presents made. The first 
morsel of food was put into an infant’s mouth on the point 
of its father’s sword, with a praycr that he might prove a 
brave warnor, and dic on the field of battle Youths were 
not allowed to keep company with their fathers, and received 
no regular education, till they had attained the manly age, 
between fifteen and eighteen. 

4, The rites of burial weie performed by the Buitons with 
great affection and magnificence, and every thing in which the 
deceased had dehghted, weapons of war and of the chase, or- 
naments of every kind, with favourite dogs and decr, were 
buried with the corpse, intended, no doubt, for his gratifi- 
cation or defence in the next world. The sepulchres or 
barrows are of different kinds, and exhibit great labour and 
ingenuity , some are of an oblong foim and great size, pro- 
bably designed for chieftains, and of the earliest date , next 
are the bowl-shaped, then the more elegant bell-shaped, and 
the finest of all are those intended for females, of an ovel form, 
which have been improperly called by some the Druid bar- 
rows. The most ancient mode of arranging the body was, 
probably, to place it in a hollow, with the legs bent up to- 
wards the head; afterwards at full length in some in- 
stances it was enclosed in a strong wooden coffin rivetted with 
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bronze, or an unbarked tree hollowed out in the centre. 
The bodies were frequently burnt also, especially amongst 





British Birrows 
a Long barrow b Druid barrow  c Belleshaped dd Conical e¢ Twin barrow 


the southern Britons, who may have learnt it from the 
Romans The northern tribes simply laid the body im the 
earth, and raised a cairn of loose stones over it 

5 The influx of Roman inhabitants made an entire change 
in the customs and appearance of the Britons, warlike ex- 
ercises and the severer toils of hunting, religious practices 
and superstitions of common hfe, dress, habits, and manners, 
all disappearing or changing their character under the influence 
of the new regime. Even im the time of Agricola the young 
chieftains had begun to abandon the bracce, and to substitute 
the Roman tunic, and the hair of both sexes was cut and 
dressed after the Itahan fashion Their armour and weapons 
also were suited to the new improvements introduced amongst 
thegn, The tribes, however, north of Adrian’s wall remained 
in their original state, and when Severus invaded Caledonia, 
in the beginning of the third century, a contemporary author 
describes the Mwate almost in the same terms as Cveagr had 
portrayed the Britons of the interior upon his first arrival, ‘ 
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BOOK II. 


SAXON PERIOD A.D. 449—1066. 


CHAPTER I. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


1. THe warhke tribes of Germany whom the weakness of 
the Britons invited to settle on their shores, and from whom 
the bulk of the present English people and the most distinc- 
tive features of the English character are derived, were three 
in number —the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons. They were all 
of the pure Teutomec or Gothic race, and all thar kings 
claimed descent from Woden, the first great leader of their 
armies from the shores of the Caspian * The name of Saxon, 
by which they were generally known, has been variously 
derived from the seaz, or short sword with which they were 
commonly armed, and from Sakai-Suna, or descendants of 
the Sace, a Scythian tribe, who began to make ther way 


* This event 1s supposed by some to have occurred in the century 
before Christ, when Sigge, the son of Fridulph, and chief of the Asi, a 
Scythian tribe, bemg oppressed by Pompey at the close of the Mithridatic 
war, abandoned his country, and led his followers mto the regions along 
the Baltic There he soon subdued the weaker natives, and was at length 
exalted into Odin the God It 1s probable, however, that more than one 
victorious conqueror or subtle priest may have assumed the name of 
Odin, and that im process of time their characters and achievements came 
to be attributed, as in the case of the Grecian Hercules, to a single hero 

WW assert that Odin was merely a mythological personage, the god 


of war 
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towards Europe so early as the age of Cyrus. The Jutes 
and Angles originally dwelt in the Cumbric Chersonesus (now 
the peninsula of Jutland) and parts of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein; the Saxons in the countries now called Westphalia, 
Friesland, Holland, and probably a part of Belgium. The 
Jutes were the first to land in Britam, and they mvited the 
Angles to join them, who were soon followed by the Saxons, 
when the complete reduction of the country commenced 
The details of their successive landings and occupation of te1- 
ritory in the different kingdoms belong, however, to ordinary 
history ; and we shall only remark, that some late writers have 
questioned the truth of the common story of Hengist and 
Horsa, and reduced the whole affair to a simple piratical inva- 
sion, such as had already frequently occurred along the Saxon 
shore, only more permanent and important in its results We 
may proceed then, at once, to consider the position m which, 
after nearly 200 years of fierce opposition, they succeeded in 
placing themselves upon the stage of their future greatness. 

2. The seven great divisions of the island, under the 
Saxons, are well known by the name of the Heptarchy, a 
phrase, however, which 18 not very correctly applied to any 
one particular period 

(1.) The kingdom of Kent, or Cantwara-land, was founded 
by the Jutes about a p. 455, and 18 still one of the most 
thoroughly Anglo-Saxon parts of the country - its capital was 
Canterbury.* (2.) The kingdom of Sussex (South Saxons) 
was founded by the Saxons, and its capital was Chichester. 
(3.) Another band of Saxons established the kingdom of 
Wessex (West Saxons), whose chicf city was Winchester 
(4.) The East Saxons gave name to the kingdom of Essex, in 
which the district of the Middle Saxons was comprised, and 
which probably had London for its capital (5.) The king- 
dom of East Anglia contained the first bands of Angles, and 
comprised the principal eastern counties. its capital was 
Dunwich, now swallowed up in the sea. (6.) The northern 


* The original British name of Kent was probably Cean-tir, the head 
of the land, the saane as Cantire 1n Scotland 
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counties were erected into the kingdom of Northumber- 
land by the Angles, probably intermingled with Saxons and 
Jutes. It was still divided, however, into the old British 
states of Deira and Bermca (Deyfyr and Bryneich), the 
first of which had York for its capital, the latter Bamborough. 
(7.) The centre of England was occupied by the kingdom of 
Mercia, (explained either as the March or boundary towards 
Wales, or Myrena-nic, the woodland kingdom,) belonging to 
the Angles, which had Leicester or Tamworth for its 
chief city. 

ain n this division the Angles had obviously the balance of 
| _ } and their name has been alone perpetuated in that of 
@pecotntry itself (Angle-land), which may be accounted for 
Sy the fact that, whilst the Saxons and Jutes sent forth mere 
bands of straggling adventurers, the Angles removed almost 
in a body to this island, leaving ther homes on the Continent 
nearly desolate In the latter years of this period England 
appears to have been divided into thirty-two shires, of which 
nine formed the kingdom of Wessex, eight that of Mercia, 
and fifteen the Danelagh, or district of the Danes Northum- 
berland and Cumberland hardly yet belonged to England 
Proper, nor was either Cornwall or Wales reckoned a part 
of it, beg almost entirely inhabited by Brntons.* 

3. The Saxon form of government differed materially, 
after their scttlement in Britain, from what it had becn 
amidst their native woods. Their chiefs originally bore the 
title of Aldermen (Elders) or Ileretogs, and possessed little 
power except in war. In a foreign country, however, they 
speedily acquired extensive fonds and assumed the title 
and station of kings, their claim to which was readily recog- 
mised by their followers.t The title, also, of Bretwalda, or 
Emperor (welder) of Brita, was given from time to tame to 







* Even im the reign of King John, Herefordshire was commonly con- 
sidered a part of Wales 

{ The word cyning, or king, 1s variously derived from the Saxon 
konnen, fo be able, cyn, kindred or nation, as being the represcntative of 
the cothmunity , and from the Celtic cean, a head The Anglo-Saxon 
kings sonietimes took the Byzantine title of Basileus 
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one or other of the kings, of whom Ella, the South Saxon 
(a. D. 64459; was the first. The hereditary succession of the 
monarchy was observed with more or less strictness according 
to circumstances and the disposition of the people, the su- 
preme authority being considered rather as belonging to the 
royal family mn night of their descent from Woden, than as 
vested in any particular member of 1t. It would appear, also, 
that among the Anglo-Saxons, contrary to the practice of other 
Teutons, the crown might descend to a female, o1, as they 
expressed it, “ fall to the spindle side.” The duties of a 
sovercign in those days consisted chiefly in administering 
justice (with the help of his council) in times of peace, and 
in commanding the armies of the state in time of war. Both 
offices might, however, be fulfilled by deputy The power 
of the kings was by no means absolute at any period, and 
the government would seem, indeed, to have been more of an 
aristocracy than any thing else. Their revenucs were, pro- 
bably, considerable, and arose chiefly from private estates, 





Great Seal of Edward the Confessor 


from the crown lands, from the annual payments of the 
towns, customs duties, tolls, and a share of all fines and 
spoils taken from the enemy, &c. With the invasions of the 
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Danes, and the necessity of buying them off from time to 
time, began the custom of taxing the people, with the con- 
sent, however, of the Witenagemot. <A tax, first of one 
Saxon shilling, afterwards of two or more, was laid upon 
every hyde of land (100 to 120 acres) in the kingdom , which, 
as there were 243,600 hydes, (exclusive of houses m towns, 

seecre also rated,) would amount to at least 12,180 
Maxon pounds, or in value about 360,000/ stexlng. This 
"Danegelt (Dane’s money) was first levied about a pv. 991, 
and continued till the reign of Edward the Confessor, but 
it seems, 1n course of time, to have been appropriated to the 
private purposes of the monarch.* 

In the person of Egbert, king of Wessex, and cighth Bret- 
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Coronation of Harold (Bayeux Tapestry ) 


walda of England, the various sovereignties were at length 
imperfectly united, A. D. 827, but the different kings did not 


* The only burdens to which landed property was regularly subjected 
were the three common labours, as they were called — Brycg-bote, or 
tax for the maimtenance of bridges and highways, burh-bote, for the 
repairs of walls and fortresses, and fyrd, or military service Every five 
hydes of land wus in time of war obliged to maintam one soldier 
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cease tO éxist, nor to exercise a considerable independent 
authority Athelstane (a. D. 937) was the first who assumed 
the title of “ King of the English,” but in reahty England 
can hardly be called one kingdom, ruled by one monarch, and 
possessing one supreme legislation, till after the Norman 
Conquest. 

4, As the king was the highest magistrate, so the Wite- 
nagemot, or Meeting of Wise Men, was the highest court of 
justice ; and out of it afterwards arose the present English 
parliament. Dumng the Heptarchy there were, of course, as 





The Witcnagemote, the King presiding (Cotton MS ) 


many assemblics as kingdoms, and even after the union the 
powers of the General Council or Micelgemot (Great Meeting) 
over the distinct states were but ull defined and uncertain. 
In 1t sat, by unquestioned mght, the bishops of the church , 
in Christian times, the great officers of state; the earls or 
aldermen; thanes or great landholders, with such other 
counsellors and wise men as might be required. Some of 
these sat in right of their landed property, others, of their 
station and learning; and the three orders of the state 
would thus be made out as the Clergy, Nobles, and Land- 
holders; the king being, as it were, the balance and centre 
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df them all. The qualification required for a thane was 
raised in time from five to forty hydes of land, at least in 
some counties. 

The most disputed point about the Witcnagemot is the 
character in which the folk, or people at large, appeared, who 
are repeatedly mentioned as being present at its meetings. 
It does not seem, however, that they were directly repre- 
sented; but that the persons spoken of as attending on their 
part were the representatives, rather, of the magistrates of 

the burghs and townships, who might themselves, it is true, 
‘ye been previously elected by the people. 
"Fhe assembly was convened by the king, and was held at 
stated times, generally in the spring, and at the full or 
change of the moon, while the Saxons were pagans, and, 
after their conversion, at the great festivals of Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide. 
The members enjoyed several privileges , and special laws 
' were made for the security of their persons in going to or 
returning from the place of meeting, always excepting such 
as were notorious thieves! 

5 The Anglo-Saxons, like the other Teutonic nations, wee 
divided into various castes Next to the hing and queen 
was the heir presumptive, called the /étheling or Most 
Noble, and the princes of the royal family, distinguished by 
the title of Illustrious. Then came the class of nobles or 
thane-born *, who were divided into Sithcundmen or Six- 
haendmen, who did not possess sufficient property to consti- 
tute a lordship, and were subject, in some degree, to the 
other class of Twelfhaendmen, or landed nobility 

The third caste, or Twihaendmen, was composed of the 
ceorls or villains, (carles, churis, villam,) who were tenants 
bound to the soil They held a recognised estate in the land 
to which they belonged, and were not to be removed from it, 
nor have a ngher rent than usual imposed, but they were 






* Thane or theyn (synonymous with comes, count) signifies a minster 
or honourable retainer Kmght was not a term of honour till the Con- 
quest, and the Saxon cnichts were mere humble followers or servants, 
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still part of the property, and might be given, bequeathed, 
or sold along with it. This condition arose out of the cir- 
cumstances of the Saxon conquest. As each warrior con- 
quered in a district, a number of captives and a proportionate 
grant of land was given to him, which he either parcelled out 
amongst his free retamers and kindred, who rendered him 
military service, and were afterwards called vassals, or 
amongst bondmen, probably the onginal cultivators of the 
soil, who paid their rents in produce, and were called vellauns, 
from the Latin villa, a country seat. This distinction be- 
tween the first proprietor and his vassals gave rise to the 
division of estates into allodial and feudal, the former being 
those held without, the latter with, a lord superior The 
feudal estates (beneficia, fiefs or feuds*) appear to have been 
at first held during the pleasure of the superior, then for a 
fixed time, afterwards for life, and finally to have become 
hereditary It has been much disputed whether the feudal 
system existed in the Anglo-Saxon period, but it 18 too 
natural and obvious to a race of conquerors not to have been 
adopted at once, although 1t was not fully established, in all 
its regularity and extent, till after the Norman Conquest 

6. There was another division of land nto bocland, or that 
portion of the conquered territory apportioned to individuals 
by a boc (book) or written instrument, and folcland, or the 
public property, terra popularis, afterwards called terra regis, 
or crown land. 

7. Below the ceorls were the freedmen and the theowes or 
slaves, who were in exactly the same condition as the negro 
slaves in the West Indies. Some of them may have been 
the offspring of British serfs, but the greater portion were 
freemen who had forfeited their hberty by debt or crimes 
A culprit who could not pay the penalty for his offence might 
be redeemed from his pumshment within a year, but never 


* Feud or fief 1s derived by some from an abbreviation of Emphyteusis, 
2 word used by the Roman lawyers, by others, from fee odh, or stpendiary 
property Allodial is uncertain in its derivation SBenefice 1s still re 
tained in ecclesiastical matters. 
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afterwards. They were very numerous, and employed in 
different offices: if one of them were killed by his master, 
no fine, or but a small one, was required; if by a stranger, 
his price was paid to the owner. The canons of the church, 
however, and the example of the clergy, gradually softened 
the condition of these wretched beings, though they could not 
altogether obliterate 1t. 

8. The territorial division of the country into counties 
(comitatus) or shires (deviscons), hundreds, and tithings, goes 
back apparently to the first settlement of the Saxons. Over 
each @f'thésé presided a magistrate; over the county a count, 
earl, (Fai, a Danish title,) or alderman, who held both the 
civil and military government, and often assumed all the 
state and digmity of a king. These were assisted by a deputy 
called the shire-reeve (sherzff’) or vice-comes, who was himself 
aided by legal assessors. Over the hundred was set a hun- 
dreden or centenary, who was commonly a thane, and whose 
office was both honourable and lucrative Last came the 
decanus or tithing man, who ruled the tithing or lowest 
division.* Each of these officers held a court in which justice 
was administered, and all the affairs of the district discussed. 
Here, too, the military assemblies were held, whence the 
courts were sometimes called Wapentakes. They were sub- 
ordinate one to another, so that an appeal lay from the tithmg 
court to the hundred, and from that to the shiregemot. 

The principle of mutual responsibility was carried out to an 
extraordinary extent in these arrangements, the head of a 
family being answerable for the conduct of 1ts members, and 
even of its guests, and the inhabitants of a tithing for that of 
their neighbours, which was called frank or free pledge. The 


* In some counties there was another magistrate, between the earl and 
the hundreden, called the trithing man, or lathe-reeve, who presided 
over several hundreds ‘Trithing means the third part of a shire, which 
in Yorkshire has been corrupted into Riding In Sussex they are called 
rapes, and in Kent lathes 

It should be added that a tithmg was not necessarily confined to ten 
families, but was so called because that was the smallest number of which 
1t could be composed. 

D 2 
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clergy alone were exempt from this obligation, but they 
often formed voluntary associations (sodalta) amongst them- 
selves on the same excellent principle. 

9. The larger Saxon towns were distinguished by the name 
of burghs, derived either from the barbarous Latin word bur- 
gus, a fort (avpyos), or from borh, a pledge or bail, from the 
mutual responsibility of the mhabitants They were governed 
by a burgmot, o1 portmot (if they weie seaports), and a reeve, 
hike the country districts, and the burgesses held offices by 
the tenure of property.* 

The origin of cities rested with the Romans; for the 
Britons had none, properly so called, and the Anglo-Saxons 
planted theirs in the first stance upon the sites of the Roman 
towns and stations. So rapidly did they spread, however, 
that, with very few exceptions, all our present towns, and 
even villages and hamlets, appear to have existed from the 
Saxon times. The division of the country into parishes has 
also descended, almost without alteration, from the 10th cen- 
tury at the very latest.t 

10. The entire population of the country during this 
period cannot be exactly ascertained, but no doubt the most 
numerous class by far was that of the ccorls. Every lay- 
man, in fact, who was not a thane or a slave, was a ceorl. 
The clergy of all orders ranked with or even above the 
nobility, for while the dath of an earl was only equal in 
weight to that of s1x ceorls, that of a priest was equivalent 
to 120, of a deacon to 60, and of a simple monk to 30. 


* The word town, however, or township (in Saxon tun, from tynan, fo 
enclose), had not the same meaning as at the present day, but was nearly 
identical with what, after the Conquest, was called a manor Thus the 
whole country was divided into townships as well as hundreds , and for 
certain purposes the former had a jurisdiction of their own The pre- 
siding deputy of the lord of the manor was called the town-reeve, and, 
with fou others, represented the township in the courts of the hundred 
and shire. 

+ The present number of parishes 1s about 10,700, and the villages 
perhaps about halfas many more This fact gives an extraordinary idea 
of the extent to which population and its attendant civilisation must have 
spread amongst the Anglo-Saxons 
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The word of a bishop, too, like that of a king, was conclusive 
in itself, and needed no corroborative oath. A ceorl might, 
however, become a thane by crossing the sea three times at 
his own risk, or by owning five hydes of land, held by his 
family for three generations in a direct line. 

11. The Anglo-Saxon laws were not all commutted to 
writing, but only some principal ordinances. hence the distinc- 
tion still existing between statute or written law and common 
law, which latter, although now mdeed conveyed 1n books, 
was not originally founded 1 upon any written act. All England 
Msroverned by one code; but, even after the Norman 

aaltethe West Saxon, Mercian, and Danish laws seem 
to have maintained a separate station, though we can hardly 
tell in what the difference consisted. Edgar the Peaceable 
and Edward the Confessor are said, however, to have exerted 
themselves for their assimilation The earliest book of laws 
which we possess 1s that of King Ethelbert, of Kent, A D. 
561—616, which contains eighty-nine ordinances, chiefly 
against personal offences A remarkable regard 1s shown in 
these laws for personal hberty; for they impose little or no 
corporal punishment, no imprisonment, and no capital punish- 
ment which may not be compounded for by a money payment. 
The chief and almost only infliction, indeed, is the wehrgeld, or 
fine which a delinquent was to pay to the injured party or his 
family , to which was added, in many cases, a certain sum to 
the king or magistrate, as compensation for the violation of 
the public peace.* Ifthe wehrgeld were not paid, he might, 
nevertheless, be reduced to a state of slavery. This system of 
compensation 1s common to all rude societies, where the law 
alone cannot protect life or property, and yet wishes to avoid 
the constant recurrence of personal revenge for personal 
wrong. The next codes are those of Lothaire and Edric, and 
of Wihtrad, kings of Kent. Then follow those of Ina of 
Wessex; and after the Heptarchy, of Alfred, Edward the 






* The wehrgeld for a king was 240 pounds, equal in value to 72000. 
sterling, one-half of which was paid to the public as a compensation for 
the en of ther sovereign 

vp3 
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Elder, Athelstane, Edmund, Edgar, Ethelred, and Canute. 
The Latin laws of Edward the Confessor have been rejected 
by antiquaries as spurious. The enactments of Edgar are the 
most numerous, amounting to 163, and next are those of 
Canute, whilst the laws of Alfred only number 66. The great 
“merit of this celebrated prince, indeed, seems rather to have 
Jain in his strict and impartial administration of justice than in 
any extraordinary additions or improvements upon the laws. 
12. Judges do not appear to have been appointed expressly 
for the trial of causes till at least the time of Alfred. Trials 
took place in the public motes or assemblies, and sentence was 
passed by the ordinary president. The mode of giving evi- 
dence was by compurgation, that 1s, by a certain number of 
persons swearing to the innocence of the accused, who was 
acquitted if their oaths were deemed sufficient, which was de- 
termined by their station or “ worth” If he could not pro- 
cure such testimony, he might sometimes appeal to “ the 
judgment of God” by ordeal. This was effected by plunging 
the arm into boiling water, or carrying a redhot iron in the 
naked hand for nine paces Other ordeals were held by draw- 
ing from under a cover one of two pieces of wood, if the piece 
came out which had the cross cut upon it, he was acquitted, if 
the other, condemned or by the corsned, a small piece of 
bread, which was believed to stick in the throat of a guilty 
man. Wager of battle, in which the two parties fought out 
their quarrel in presence of the court, was another mode, 
which, although generally supposed to “have been introduced 
by the Normans, was probably in use before the Conquest.* 
The choice, however, of these various forms of trial was only 
allowed when the lord or superior of the accused had previ- 
ously borne testimony in his favour. Civil suits were decided 


* Tt 1s remarkable that the trial by wager of battle was not abolished 
till the year 1818, when a person named Abraham Thornton, who had 
been tried for a rape and murder in the parish of Sutton Coldfield, and 
acquitted, was indicted under its provisions a second time The nearest 
of km bemg however unwilling to enter the lists, the accused person 
escaped The solicitor employed for the defence was Mr Edward Sadler 
of Sutton Coldfield. 
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upon precisely the same principle, though with some difference 
in the forms It 1s thus evident that a jury, in the modern 
sense, could have had no place in an ancient trial, for the 
finding of the verdict was not a matter of nice deliberation 
upon the facts, but must have been obvious to every one the 
moment the oaths were taken or the ordeal gone through 
Tnal by jury, indeed, could only come in as the ordeal, 
which was an appeal to the Deity, and the compurgation, 
which was an appeal to one’s neighbours, (the two kinds of 
beings who were supposed to be best acquainted with the 
character of the accused as well as the circumstances of the 
wase,) went out, and its introduction 1s, therefore, to be re- 
ferred, not to the Saxon, but properly to the Norman times. 

13. That the old principle of direct decision mght be fully 
carried out, not only was a certain value put by law on every 
mdividual, which determined the amount at which his testi- 
mony as a witness was to be rated, and the damage he could 
claim as plaintiff, or must pay as defendant, but every limb and 
part of the body had its distinct wehr or legal worth ‘Thus, 
in the oldest laws, a leg was valued at 50s., the little finger at 
lls , the great toe at 10s , and so on im proportion 

14. There were some “ boteless” crimes, however, 1n later 
times, for which no compensation would be taken, but were 
always capital, as treason, military desertion, open theft, 
housebreaking, and premeditated murder The common capi- 
tal punishment seems to have been hanging, or sometimes 
stoning other punishments were imprisonment, outlawry, 
banishment, whipping, branding, the pillory, amputation of 
the limbs, mutilation of the nose, ears, and lips, plucking out 
the eyes, and tearing off the hair. Summary punishment 
might also be inflicted by any one on a criminal caught in open 
fault, as a thief found “hand-habend” or “ back-bearand,” 
or a murderer standing by the corpse with the bloody weapon 
in his hand. 
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CHAPTER II. 


RELIGION. 


1, Tue arrival of the Saxons in Britain was for a time almost 
fatal to the Christian religion, for those fierce idolaters made 
war no less upon the faith than upon the possessions of the 
natives, and destroyed the churches and the priesthood as 
widely as their arms could reach The labouring population, 
indeed, who were probably permitted to remain on the soil 
as bondmen, may have been allowed to retain their religion 
in peace, so far as 1t could be supported without ordinances 
or a clergy 

2. The heathenism of the invading tribes was, most likely, of 
the same character as that of the Scandinavians, which has been 
preserved in the two books called the Edda, compiled in the 
llth and 12th centuries fiom such sacred pocms of the an- 
cient Scalds as then survived, and in the Voluspa or Prophecy 
of Vola, of the same date. The tone of this system was wild 
and ferocious, and its great head and centre the famous Wo- 
den or Odin — “the father of slaughter, the god that names 
the slain, and carries with him desolation and fire” This 
fearful deity was accompanied by a number of followers, or 
rather children, eleven gods and as many goddesses, some of 
whose names, along with those of the Sun and Moon, have 
been perpetuated in the days of the Chrisiian week, as those 
of the Romans aie in the months of the year. There were 
also three Fates, and a crowd of inferior gen, 1n opposition 
to whom stood the evil spits Lok and Hela, who were at- 
tended by the serpent Midgard, the wolf Fenris, the Giants, 
and a dark crowd of malignant demons. On the subject of a 
future staja this rebgion was particularly explicit The 
brave ascended to Walhalla, where they spent the days in 
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fight, and the nights in feasting on the everlasting boar, 
and drinking mead out of the skulls of their enemies, The 
slothful and cowardly gank imto Nifilheim, the abode of 
Evil, whose palace was Anguish, her table Famine, the 
waiters Expectation and Delay, the threshold Precipice, 
her bed Leanness, and her glances Terror. At the end of a 
certain period, however, this temporary system was all to pass 
away in one universal conflagration, and a new world to arise, 
ruled by a greater and nobler god than Odin, and with new 
standards of vice and virtue. The juncture of these two dis- 
tinct. creeds 1s very curious, and it has been supposed that 
the latter was the primitive religion of the European tribes, 
‘eéliee they were subdued by the more savage Scythians. 

3, The rites of Scandinavian worship were in keeping with 
the spirit of the religion Vast rugged temples, with gigantic 
images armed with cable weapons, wild hymns, and hornd 
human sacrifices, even of children by their own parents, dis- 
played the rude and gloomy temper of the northern barbarians. 
Women were viewed as the chosen receptacles of divine inspi- 
ration, and dreaded either as pricstesses of the gods, or witches 
endued with fatal power from hell. The position of the 
priests 1s not so well ascertained, but they probably possessed 
the same influence as in other uncivilised countnes. The 
most peaceful form of this sanguinary superstition was, appa- 
rently, held by the Anglo-Saxons, whose habits were soon 
softened by their residence in the tranquil plains and milder 
climate of England, and who were thus not wholly unpre- 
pared for the reception of Christianity. 

4, The celebrated event which gave the greatest, though 
perhaps not the earliest, impulse to the preaching of the Gospel 
amongst the heathen conquerors of Britain, was the sight of 
some young Saxon slaves by Gregory, surnamed the Great, in 
the marketplace of Rome. Decply interested in their fate, he 
would have himself set out as a missionary to their country 
but for the persuasions of his friends, and one of his first acts, 
after succeeding to the bishopric of Rome, was to send An- 
gustin, Prior of the convent of St Andaagy’s, with forty monks, 
upon the holy errand. On theirjourney they ere sodismayed ' 
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at the accounts of Anglo-Saxon ferocity that they begged 
permission to return, which Gregory would by no means 
grant; and thus obliged to proceed, in the year of our Lord 
596-7 they landed 1n safety in the isle of Thanet. Fortu- 
. nately the king of Kent, Ethelbert, who was also Bretwalda 
of the empire, had married a Christian princess, Bertha, 
daughter of the king of France, and a Gallican bishop, named 
Laudhard, had already been in the habit of performing divine 
service in the neighbourhood of Canterbury The king 1e- 
ceived them with caution but with kindness, and in a short 
time himself and 10,000 of his subjects were baptized in a 
single day. Upon receipt of these joyful tidings, Gregory 
conferred the primacy of the island and the pall* upon 
Augustin, who was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury 
at Arles in France, and thus received his orders in a direct 
line, as 1t 1s said, from Trophimus, the companion of St. Paul 
and founder of the Arelatensian see. The most important point 
which now presented itself was the abolition of the heathen 
festivals and ceremonies, which it was feared might provoke 
a ielapse into idolatry. By the advice of Gregory the pagan 
temples were not destroyed, but consecrated as Christian 
churches , and the festivals were suffered to remain, only 
devoted to the honow: of the saints, whilst sacred joy assumed 
the place of a riotous worship 
5. The ancient British clergy, who still survived in Wales, 
did not altogether approve of the arrogant demands which 
the new metropolitan made in right of his Roman commis- 
sion, and in a conference held at Augustin’s Oak, on the 
borders of Hereford, they positively refused to comply with 
his requisition, that they should conform to the Roman 
manner of baptizing and of keeping Easter, acknowledge 
the authonty of the pope, and join himself in preaching to 
the Saxons.f So incensed was he at this that he mvoked 


* The pall 1s a woollen vestment worn on the shoulders of an arch- 
bishop, originally sent as a mark of brotherhood, but afterwards of 
obedience tm,the see of Rome It was often sold for vast sums Its 
form 1s presétved in the arms of the archbishops. 

}_Theiw protest, conveyed by Dmoth, Abbot of Bangor, 18 said to have 
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against them the wrath of Heaven and the vengeance of the 
English, the latter of which, at least, was not slack to follow 
the prophecy. 

6. The zealous exertions of the missionaries were not, 
however, without their effect. The kings of Essex and East 
Anglia were converted before the death of Augustin (A. p. 
604), and three sees, Canterbury, London, and Rochester, were 
founded, to which one for each kingdom was speedily added. 
The first Saxon Archbishop of Canterbury was Bertwald, 
who was consecrated a.p 690. Through the medium partly 
of the strangers and partly of British, Imsh, and Gallican 
preachers, the whole of England was gradually converted, 
though not without many fierce attacks from those who 
longer remained pagans, and several relapses of those who 
had professed Christiamity. The last State brought under 
the influence of the Gospel was Sussex, which was converted 
by Wilfred, Bishop of York, a p.681 Thus, in somewhat 
more than 200 years from their ariival in the island, and less 
than a century fiom the coming of Augustin, the Anglo- 
Saxons were freed from their heathen superstitions, and the 
foundations of the Church of England happily laid 

7. The disputes with the British churches still continued, 
however, and a new one was added about the clerical ton- 
sure *, but they were at length ended by the zeal and pru- 
dence of Theodore of Tarsus, who was consecrated Arch- 


run as follows ,— ‘Be 1t known and without doubt to you, that we all 
are and every one of us obedient and subject to the Church of God and 
to the Pope of Rome, and to every true and pious Christian, to love 
every one in his degree in perfect charity, and to help every one of them 
by word and deed to be the children of God , and other obedience than 
this I do not know due to him whom you name to be pope and father of 
fathers, to be claimed and to be demanded, and this obedience we are 
ready to give and to pay to him and to every Christian continually 
Besides we are under the government of the Bishop of Caerleon-upon- 
Uske, who 1s to oversee under God over us, to cause us to keep the way 
spiritual,” e 

* The Romush ecclesiastics wore ther hair round the temples in imita- 
tion of the crown of thorns, whilst the Britons, after the Eastern fashion, — 
shaved it off the forehead imto the form of snugpeent @h account of | 
which they wore said to bear the mark of Simon Mag 
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bishop of Canterbury by Pope Vitahan, a.p. 668. At a 
council called at Hertford, a. p. 673, this active prelate suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a full assent to the canons which he had 
brought from Rome, and a complete agreement in matters of 
faith and worship. The monaichs did not, however, much 
regard the pleasure of the Romish bishop, for Wilfrid, of 
York, having dared to appeal to his authority, was committed 
to prison by King Egfnd, for his audacity , and the next king, 
Aldfrid, seconded by his bishops, again refused to listen to 
the interposition of the pope. 

The exertions of Theodore were n many respects highly 
beneficial to the Enghsh Church Large bishoprics were 
divided mmto more manageable secs, landholders were en- 
couraged to build parish churches by being declared the 
patrons, the churches themselves, heretofore mostly of timber, 
began to be built of stone, the cathedral chanting was intro- 
duced into them generally, and a regular provision was 
made for the clergy by the imposition of a kirk-scot of one 
Saxon penny upon every house that was worth thirty pence 
of yearly 1ent 

8. The age of the Church which succeeded its establish- 
ment in England was marked by profuse donations from the 
wealthy, if not by the general payment of regular tithes*, 
the consequent increase of pomp and magnificence in the 
celebration of religious nites, and the frequent foundation of 
monasteries in all directions. 

Vows of cclibacy and poverty were not at first required in 
these monasteries, and they were soon crowded with persons 
of all ranks and characters, not always, perhaps, to the 
honour of religion or the edification of the people. A great 
veneration for relics and pilgrimages, especially to Rome, also 
made its appearance; and two kings, to whom 1s owed the 
foundation of the English college at Rome, ended their days 


* It 1s commonly believed that tithes were first paid by the Mercians, 
m the latter part of the 8th century, at the command of King Offa, and 
that the tax was extended over all England by King Ethelwulf in 855, 
at a council of the whole clergy and nobility The subject 1s, however, 
involved in great obscurity , 
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as monks within its walls.* In 747, a provincial synod was 
held at Cliffe, or Cloveshoe, near Rochester, at which no less 
than thirty canons were passed for the reformation of the 
clergy, and the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs. Many of 
these directions are exceedingly wise and judicious, especially 
with regard to ordination and the practice of study in monas- 
teries, but they are chiefly remarkable as cautiously avoiding 
any mention of submission to the see of Rome. This silence 
did not, however, prevent appeals being made to the pope, 
and sometimes with success ‘Two legates were also sent 
by him into England towards the close of the 8th century, 
whose decrees seem to have been received without hesitation 

9. Now also the great contest about the use of images in 
churches, and the respect which should be paid to them, 
extended to England, where the canons of the second council 
of Nice (a.p. 787), which sanctioned their use and virtual 
adoration, were condemned by the bishops, and the learned 
Alcuin was employed to write duectly against them. 

10 A new misfortune befel the Church in the beginning 
of the 9th century, through the incursions of the pagan 
Danes, who once more plundered and destroyed the sacred 
edifices, and slew or sold as slaves great numbers of the 
clergy. The effects of these devastations were such that 
King Alfied complained that on his acecssion to the throne 
he could find very few priests north of the Humber who were 
able to translate the Latin service into the vulgar tongue, 
and south of the Thames not one A check was, however, 
put to their ravages by the victories cf that great monarch, 
and a number of the Danes, with their prince, Guthrum, 
agreed to embrace the Christian religion. Scarcely, however, 
had the Church begun to recover her former position, and 
to repair her losses, when mtestine divisions arose, and the 


* Ina of Wessex founded a house at Rome for the reception of English 
pilgrims and education of English youth, to which Offa of Mercia after- 
wards appropriated the annual sum of one penny from every house in his 
dominions, called “smoke-silver,” and “ Peterspityce,” becaute paid on 
the feast of St Peter ad Vincula 
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famous Dunstan embroiled the clergy by his efforts at a new 
reformation. Himself an unmarried Benedictine monk, he 
sought to enforce the celibacy of the priesthood, and to in- 
crease the powers and privileges of the monasteries. In 
these attempts he was vigorously resisted, but without suc- 
eess. The cause of Dunstan was henceforth completely in 
the ascendant; and so many persons devoted themselves to 
the cloistera that at length more than one-third of the lands 
of England were im possession of the Church, and conse- 
quently exempted from all taxes, and generally from military 
service. 

11. Towards the close of the 10th century the Danes 
renewed ther terrible assaults, which terminated at length 
in the elevation of Canute to the throne. This king soon 
became a zealous Christian, and prohibited all practice of 
heathenism in the strictest manner. In the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, Westminster Abbey was rebuilt, and endowed 
with great riches and pnvileges It was first founded by 
Sebert of Essex, A.D. 604, by whom also a church was built 
on the site of the present St Paul’s, and Mellitus appointed 
the first bishop of London. 

12. The penitential discipline of those days was ostensibly 
very rigorous. Offenders denounced by the Church were re- 
quired to abstain from flesh-meat and every ordinary comfort , 
but a convenient loophole was sometimes found in the persons 
of other people, who might be hired to perform part of the 
pendnce, and in the remission of punishment upon the 
payment of certain fines. In the canons of Aelfric, who 
was archbishop of Canterbury from 995 to 1005, we find 
several curious particulars— as that there should be seven 
orders of clergy, of which s1x were inferior; the seventh, or 
presbyter, being ranked with the higher class of bishops, ex- 
cept, of course, n the matter of ordination. The books laid 
down as necessary for a priest were the Psalter, Epistle and 
Gospel books, Missal or Prayer Book, Hymn Book, Manual, 
Calendar, Passional, Penitential, and Lectionary.* They 


* The principal Prayer Books were at last united m the Ritual of Sarum, 
compiled by Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, about 4 p 1080, and founded 
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were to explain the Gospel ex Englsh to the people on Sun- 
days and holydays, and to teach them the Creed and Pater- 
noster in the same language. They were forbidden also to 
take money for performing any part of their duty. Oil was 
to be used in baptism and in anointing the sick; but no 
sick man to be anointed unless he dered it. The reserva- 
tion of the bread consecrated at Easter 1s forbidden; and 
water ordered to be mixed with the sacramental wine. 
Aelfric sinit “translated eighty homilies into Saxon for the 
the people, from which we learn that the English 
Obue Sh understood and explained the important doctrine of 
he Lord’s Supper exactly as she does at the present day. 

Of the Scottish Church during this period much 1s not 
known, but its ministers (called Culdecs) would appear to 
have differed widely both from the Enghsh Church and from 
Rome, and were forbidden, in the year 816, to exercise any 
sacred functions in England. 







upon the Sacramentary of Gregory the Great There were also the 
“Uses” of York, Hereford, Bangor, and Lincoln, which were not united 
into one common form till the tame of the Reformation 

The words mass and missal are derived fiom the ancient practice of 
announcing to the catechumens that the commumion service was about 
to begin and that they must retire — “ Ite, missa est,” 1 e ecclesia 
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CHAPTER III. 
LEARNING AND ARTS. 


1. From the rude Teutonic tribes, intent only upon war and 
conquest, no advances in literature could have been expected ; 
and, in fact, there 1s no proof of their having given any 
attention to study till after the period of their conversion. 
What was the exact form even of thew language when they 
first entered Britain, 1t 1s impossible to discover — we only 
know that the dialects of the three tribes were branches of 
the ancient Gothic, and may conjecture that the Anglo-Saxon 
language was afterwards formed by their mtermixture. They 
are supposed, however, like other Gothic nations, to have 
made use of certain mysterious characters called Runes, a 





Runic Characters (Trom the font at Bridekirk, Cumberland ) 


word which of itself means secrecy These letters, which 
(though apparently only variations of the Gothicised Greck 
or Roman alphabet) 1t 13 difficult to read with any thing hke 
correctness, were supposed to possess the strangest magical 
powers, to stop a vessel in her course, an arrow 1n its flight, 
excite love or hatred, and even raise the corpse from the grave. 
They were retained by the Contimental Danes and the Ice- 
landers so late as the beginning of the 14th century, but in 
England they were soon discouraged by the Christian mis- 
sionaries, who introduced the ordimary Latin characters in- 
stead. Very good specimens of the Runes may be found 
on a pular at Bewcastle, and a font in the church of Bnide- 
kirk, both in Cumberland. 

2, The mode of writing Latin, however, in the sixth cen- 
tury differed somewhat from that of the Roman empure, a 
difference which is still retained in the printing of Gaelic, 
and (with some slight variations) in the common typographical 
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ANGLO-SAXON ALPHABET." 


A a a N n n 
B b b O 0 0 
L c c P p p 
1) fs) d Rt p r 
€ e e & j r 
IF } St T t t 
G x g Dp dp th 
p h h U u u 
I 1 t UL p w 
Kk kK k xX x x 
L | d Y y y 
ep m m Z Zz Zz 


Common Abbreviations 4, and, t, 07, f, that, Bb, beshop, 
kh’, king, % year, cp, guoth, kt, kalends. 


The Anglo-Saxon language, which displays much persp1- 
cuity, strength, and harmony, appears to have passed through 
three successive stages, according to the flux of strangers, 
speaking different dialects of the same great mother tongue 
The first, or British Saxon, was spoken till the invasion of the 
Danes, the Dano-Saxon prevailed till the Conquest, when 
the Norman-Saxon, which was, in fact, a transition to English, 
took gts place, until about the time of Henry I] it became the 
language which, after some further changes, continues to be 
spoken to the present day. 

3. During the 6th century learning was confined to the 
Britons and Irish, of whom the latte: mm particula: excelled 
the schoiars of every part of the Continent For a long time 
it was the custom, says Bede, for the English of all ranks to 
retire to Ireland for study and devotion, where they were hos- 
pitably received, and supplied gratuitously with food, books, 
and instruction. Of the eminent men of this century, Gildas 
the historian and St Columbanus are best known by then 
extant writings.t The spirit of Christianity, however, soon 


* Three of these letters are, however, peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon 
Tha, sign of th was unknown to the Romans, and an ancient rune was 
retained for the purpose, D or D, or a line drawn through the head of 
the $ Another rune was employed to denote the sound of w, [7 

1 The British language, 01 some foi m of 1t, was not'Sity spoken through- 
out this period in diffe ent parts of the country, but contisu, m Cumber- 

; E 
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stimulated the Saxons to literary exeition, and schools were 
speedily founded, from which, before the close of the 7 th 
century, learned Englishmen began to proceed. The first 
who wrote in Latin was Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborn, = 
was educated by Mailduff, an Inshman, and died in 709. ¥'4 
famous poet also appeared at this time, named Cadmon, » 2 
monk of Whitby, who died about 680*, of whose writing: * 
several pieces have been preserved As a specimen, we may 
sive part of his first. poem, on the Origin of Things — 


Nu pe yceolan hepian Now we shall praise 

Peoren-picey peand The guardian of heaven’s kmgdom, 
@Mecobder mihce The Creator's might 

4 bir mob zedonc And his mind’s thought 

Wena pulden poebep: Glorious Father of Men! 

Spa he pundpa zelipoey As of every wonder He 
Ece 5mhren Lord Eternal 

Oopd onytealde Formed the beginning f 


A copy of the Lord’s Prayer, written by Eadfrith, Bishop 


land and the south of Scotland till the 13th century, and generally in 
Cornwall tll the ragn of Henry VIII The last person who could. speak 
Cornish was Dolly Pentrath, an old fish-wife near Penzance, towafds the 
middle of the 1cign of George HI There seems, however, no great 
reason to suppose that Welsh will, for a long time at least, yield to its 
more powerful neighbour 

* Palgrave doubts, however, whether Cadmon be a real Anglo-Saxon 
name of an individual, as it has no proper meaning 1n that language, or 2 
mere designation taken from the mitial word of Genesis in the Chaldaic 
Targum of Onkclos, b'Cadmm (an Hebrew, b’Reschith) un the beginmang 
Cadmon also 15 a famous cabalistic word signifying originally Eastern, 
and he accordingly supposes that this name may have been assumed by 
some Anglo-Saxon monk or layman, who had resided in the East and 
acquired a knowledge of Chaldee and the Cabala The style of many of 
his eprsodes, he adds, 1» highly Oriental 

J Anglo-Saxon poetry (of which the preipal remains are Cadmon’s 
Paraphrases of Scripture, the poem of Beowulf, and some shorter pieces) 
was very simple im its construction, having neither rhymes hke English, 
nor regular feet like the Latin, but depending chiefly upon an alliteraton 
or recurrence of initial Ictters, and a kind of loose rhythm determined 
mostly by the ear Ata late period, and in a few mstances, there 1s an 
approach to rhyme A poct was called scop or sccop, from seeoppen, to 
shape or make, as the Danes called him scald, from scaldre, to paleaks 
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ite, 
of Lindisfarne, about the year 700, will also be interesting, 
and perhaps a little more intelligible . — 

“Faden upen du apd m heopnum jie zehalzué noma din, co 
cymed pic din, pie pillo dm yuely in heopne 3 in eopdo, hlar 
upenne orep pirclic sel up tobez, 3 fopzer uy ycylba usna sue ue 
ropzeron rcylbzum usum , and ne inleb uh in cortunge uh zerpiz 
uyih ppom yrle. 


4, Great service was rendcred to the cause of letters by 
Archbishop*Theodore, who brought from Rome a valuable 
collection of Greek and Latin books, and several professors 
of the sciences, to assist m education.* The 8th and 
9th centuries produced many distinguished men, amongst 
whom may be particularly mentioned Venerable Bede, whose 
entire works amount to eight volumes folio, Boniface, after- 
wards Archbishop of Mentz, and the famous Inshman 
Alcuin, the tutor of Charlemagne, Virgilius, Bishop of 
Saltzburg, and the noble Joannes Erigena, with Egbert, 
Archbishop of York, Tobias, Bishop of Rochester, and the 
great King Alfred himself, with his learned friend and bio- 
grapher, Asser 

§,, The mass of the people, however, continued very igno- 
rant, and, indeed, from the simple manners of the age, had 
little occasion for learning, whilst books were generally 
scarce and high priced Much also was conveyed im poetry, 
orally repeated, which would now-a-days be consigned to 
writing. In fine, the wasting inroads of the Danes destroyed 
for a time both the taste for learnmg and the means of ac- 
quuing it, by the ruin of the monastic schools and the total 
dispersion of the scholars 

6. The great restorer of learning after those dreadful days 
was Alfred, himself a monarch distinguished 1n every noble at- 
tainment. His own love for knowledge was excited at twelve 
years of age, when his mother showed him a volume of poetry 
beautifully illuminated, and promised it as a gift on the con- 


* The circle of knowledge then commonly taught comprised the seven 
liberal arts, viz grammar, rhetoric, and logic, which were called the 
tremum; and music, arithmetic, geometry, and astrom6my which consti- 


tuted, the quadrivium 
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dition of his acquiring the alphabet. When fully settled on his 
throne he took the greatest pains to find out learned men in all 
countries, whom he invited to his court, and treated with the 
utmost respect. He re-founded the old schools, and established 
new ones, and 1s said to have either founded or restored the 
University of Oxford.* He endowed these seminanies with 
one eighth of his whole revenues, and compelled all owners 
of two hydes of land and upwards to send their sons to school, 
setting the example in his own children. He exerted himself 
also to procure the translation of useful books into Anglo- 
Saxon, and added several with his own hand. ‘Translations 
of the Bible were not unfrequent in those days, and the 
study of the Scriptures was earnestly and constantly recom- 
mended to both clgrgy and laity, as the groundwork of their 
common faith. To sacred studics, indeed, profane hterature 
was constantly obliged to give way, and classic authors were 
treated as sumething sinful, which mght only be read by 
special permission + 

7 After the death of Alfred the Danes renewed then 
ravages; and learning, in consequence, declined considerably 
It 18 reported, however, that the University of Cambridge 
was founded by his son, Edward the Elder, but on né*very 
certain authority A new source of science now began to 
open in the East, where the Arabians were zealously culti- 
vating literature and the arts. Them discoveries were com- 
municated to Europe by the famous Pope Gerbert, who had 
studied amongst the Saracens at Cordova, and our ancestois 
may possibly have participated in the benefit at an earlier 
period than 1s gencrally believed 

8. Canute the Dane, himself distinguished for his poctic 


* University College 1s said to have been founded by him, and the 
crypt under St Peter's church bears the name of ns friend and tutor 
Grimbald The first express mention of this university occurs i In- 
gulfus, who wrote immediately after the Conquest, and who says that he 
studied first at Westminster and then at Oxford 

¢ When a monk wanted to read a Greck or Roman classic, he scratched 
his ear like a dog, to show his itching for those heathen dogs Alcuin 
was particularly severe on Virgil, having been sadly frightened when a 
boy by some pretended demons who thieatened to “cut his corns” if he 
preferred that poet to the Psalms of David 
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powers, did much to repan the injuries committed by his 
countrymen ; and in the reig Edward the Confessor the 
schools appear, in some places at least, to have flourshed. 
The unsettled state of the country, however, prevented any 
general advance in learning. The most eminent writer of the 
time was Aelfric of Canterbury; and we have also a very 
valuable work called the “‘ Saxon Chronicle,” written, as it 18 
supposed, by a series of hands, commencing soon after the 
time of Alfred, and continuing till the year 1154. 

Upon the whole, the literature of the Anglo-Saxon period 

s chiefly valuable in an historical pomt of view, and as dis- 
pins the foundations of our national tongue, its principal 

compositions being written m Latin, or mere translations 
from Latin authors It cannot, however, be too strongly 
recommended to the attentive student of English history. 

9 In entering upon the history of the arts practised by 
our forefathers, architecture, and especially church architec- 
ture, clans the first place. That the Saxons erected temples 
of some kind for their Pagan worship there can be no doubt, 
but of thar form or maternal nothing 1s known with certainty 
On their conversion to Christianity, they immediately began 
to build churches, at first, in all probability, of timber, and in 
process of time of stone. ‘To Wilfrid of York and Benedict 
Biscop, Abbot of Wearmouth in the 7th century, the mtro~ 
duction of an improved style of architecture is due, and 
under their direction several churches and monasteries were 
built with unusual splendour. 

The models from which these and all subsequent churches 
were copied were obviously the Roman edifices remaining 
either in England or on the Continent, from whence the 
first artificers were brought.* The Romans, in turn, had 
borrowed their best architecture from the Greeks, but with 
considerable modifications, which at length changed its cha- 
racter very materially. in particular the introduction of the 
arch, which was not used by the Greeks, clashed with the 
columns, which were still retained, but no longer required as 


* Even the corbel head and zigzag ornament of i 12th century may 
be faund on the consoles of Diocletian's palace at Spalau. 
" E 3 
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supports; and, with other mixtures and corruptions, gradually 
produced the style which hgw been called Romanesque, and 
which finally prevailed throughout the empire. 
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Foliated Capitals (Romanesque Saxon) — Sompting Church, Sussex 


Another important circumstance was the frequent con- 
version of the basilicas or halls of justice mto Christian 
churches, a purpose for which the old Pagan temples were 
unfitted by their size and shape. This afterwards materially 





Plan of the Sessorian Basilica, afterwards the Church of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem 


affected the form of churches, as we shall have occasion to 
point out. From this original Roman source, then, the whole 
race of conquering Goths drew their notions of building, 
without attempting, for a long time, any serious mnovations 
of their own. 


te 
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10. Of the early Anglg.Saxon churches previous to the 
Danish invasion there are s@arcely any traces remaining, and 
of the older British fabrics still less.* Perhaps Brixworth 
in Northamptonshire may be attributed to the latter part of 
the 7th century, and parts of the church within the walls 
of Dover Castle. These early structures appear to have been 
built, hke the Roman basilicas, with a nave (with or without 
ayales) and a chancel. No mention 1s made of transepts or 
large towers at this period. In the 10th century, howeve1, 
an evident change of style made its appearance on the Con- 





Anglo-Saxon Crypt — Repton Charch, Derbyshiue 


tinent, which may be traced, perhaps, to the influence of the 
Byzantine school. Of this new style the cruciform plan was 
an important feature, and altogether 1t approaches that which 
will presently be described as the Norman. Towards the 
close of the century some indications of 1t may be found in 
England, at least so far as transepts and a great tower 

The general character of Anglo-Saxon architecture, even 


* The few remaining fragments of British oratories m Cornwall have 
been more frequently visited and described since the discovery of St 
Piran’s Chapel (Perranzabuloe) in 1835 Thee, however, so rude 
and insignificant, as to interest chiefly from their extre. ntiquity 
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when verging to the Norman, wag extremely plain and mas- 
sive, with very thick walls, short clumsy pillars, and plain 
round arches, The doorways. were semcircular or triangular 
at top, the windows small and round headed, with deep double 
splays, and very httle ornamented. The great peculiarity 
on the outside was the disposition of long and short blocks 
alternately at the angles of a building, and the narrow strips 
of stone which run vertically or horizontally up the face of 
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Anglo Sixon Architecturce—Larl s Barton Church, Northampton Imre 


the walls Bell towers were probably not more than a century 
older than the Conquest, for bells themselves are reckoned 
among “ strange and wonderful things” at that period. 

11. Of the domestic architecture of the Saxons we have 
but little knowledge Houses as well as churches were at 
first built of timber, and even in the time of Alfred the Great 
stone buildings were very rare.* Glass windows had, indeed, 
been introduced before his time, but the difficulty which he 


* The very word tymbrian means to bytld 
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found in managing the light of his great candle shows that they 
were not in very general use. As contrasted with the Norman 
houses after the Conquest they appeared low and mean, and 
weré probably built without much care or clegance. Their 
fortresses muet have been of considerable strength, from the 
resistance which some of them made to William’s army; but 
of them also we know hittle or nothing. 
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lumination — Psalter of King Athelstan “iy, 
12. The art of sculpture most probably accom, nied the 
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introduction of the Roman architecture, and flourished or de- 
cayed from the same causes. Of ita excellence or defects, 
however, no monuments of any consequence remain. Paint- 
ing, at least so far as the illumination of MSS, was carried 
to great perfection in Ireland as early as the 6th century, 
and amongst the Anglo-Saxons from the 8th to the 11th 
centuries, as many existing works combine to show. Its chief 
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features were extreme intricacy of pattern, and imterlacings 
of knots in a diagonal or square form, sometimes interwoven 
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with animals, and terminating in heads of serpents or birds. 
Many of these illuminated letters are in a style altogether 
pecuhar to the English school, and of a very bold and mch 
character. Embroidery in gold and silver thread and silks 
of various colours was much practised by ladies of rank, and 
great part of the Bayeux tapestry wrought in commemoration 
of the Norman Conquest, 1s thought to have been executed 
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Musical Instruments of the Anglo-Saxons (Cotton MS ) 


by the compelled labours of the English women Music was 
also cultavated with ardour, although confineu > simple melody 
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down to the 11th century, when the present system of notation 
was introduced by Guido Aretinus. The Gregorian chant was 
no doubt brought over by Augustin and his companions, but it 
is to Theodore of Canterbury that the first gencral diffusion 
of superior church music is owing Permanent schools of 
music were finally established at the monastcries, and a princi- 
pal one at Canterbury The musical instruments which they 
possessed, besides bells, were the horn, trumpet, flute, drum, 
cymbals, rote or viol, lyre and harp, which last is sometimes 
representcd as triangular and sometimes square or oblong, with 
a number of strings varying from four to eleven. It was the 
favourite instrument of festive companies, and was not impro- 
bably borrowed from the Irish * They were acquainted also 
with the organ, though of a rude and simple kind 
13. In metals the Anglo-Saxons worked with great skill 

So early, perhaps, as the 7th century, the English jewellers 
and goldsmiths were eminent in their professions, and great 





liorn of Ulphus — York Minster 


quantities of then trinkets were constantly exported to the 
Continent Snmuths and armoureis were highly esteemed, a ul 
even the clergy thought it no disgrace to handle their too — 
St Dunstan, in partienlar, 18 celebrated as the best a ‘i 
emith, brazier, goldsmith, and engraver of his time. For 
these purposes the mines of England seem to have furnished 
abundance of materials, and to have been worked to a consi- 
derable extent. The churches were the chef objects of orna- 






* So famous was the church music of the Irish m those times, that the 
daughter of Pepin of France, in the 7th century, 1s recorded to have sent 
to Ireland for persons qualified to mstruct the nuns of Nivelle m 
psalmody 
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ment, and were roofed with lead, and filled with gold and 
silver cups, images and crucifixes, and windows of stamed class, 
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Fnamcllcd Gold Ring of Fthelwulf King of Wessex AP 890-888 
(In the British Muscum ) 


14 Carpentry was well understood both for the purposes 
of architecture and for the construction of carts, waggons, 
ploughs, and other implements of agriculture. They built also 

- travelling carriages and ships, (both, however, sufficiently rude, ) 
with the usual vatiety of domestic convemencies Woollen 
and linen cloths were also manufactured, though not, perhaps, 
of a very fine quality. 
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CHAPTER IV 


NAVAL AND MILITARY AFFAIRS 


1, ALL freemen and proprictors of land, except the ministers 
of religion, were tiained to the use of arms, and always held 
ready to take the ficld at a moment’s warning. At certain 
times they met in each tithing, hundred, and county, for mar- 
tial exercises, and there was a gencral review or wapenshaw of 
all the arms and armed men 1n each county upon a certain day 
in the month of May. Miltary service was performed for the 
clergy by their tenants. The troops were composed of the 
infantry or ceorls, and the cavalry or thanes. The first were 
variously armed with spears, long bills or battleaxes, broad 
double-edged swords and clubs, and had little defensive ar- 





Warrior in ringed Mail and common Soldier (Cotton MS ) 


mour beyond a small oval shield with a boss in the centre, 
a leathern helmet, a breast guard or gorget, and a linen tunic. 
The cavalry were better armed, and added to the linen or 
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leathern tunic scales orrings of metal (mascles), andin very early 
times, perhaps, thin slices of horses’ hoofs, sewn carefully on. 
The improvement of detaching the rings from the garment and 
linking them one into the other 1s generally placed so late as 
Edward I., but &§om some expressions that occur in an Anglo- 
Saxon poem of the 10th century, 1t would appear that 1t was 
then known. I that century the helmet, which was originally 
square or four-pointed, became conical, and shortly after was 
furnished with a nasal or bar of iron hanging over the 
nose. The distinctive seax has been much disputed, but scems 
to have meant a sharp weapon of any kind, whether curved o1 
straight. The Dances and Noimans of the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies were more heavily armed than the Anglo-Saxons, and 
were tiained to shoot well with the bow, which the latter 
scem before their arrival to have neglected The saddles of 
the cavalry were of very simple construction, without crup- 
pers and often without stirrups, and their spurs were the 
simple goad or pryck-spur, fastened with leathers nearly ag 
up to the present day. 

2. Every troop had its peculiar standard, to which they 
were very much attached In battle they were generally 
ranged according to their respective counties, and were thus 
stunulated to fight valiantly by all the tics of neighbour- 
hood and kindred. Regular sieges were hardly known, or long- 
protracted campaigns, for the fyid or mulitia-levy was only 
bound to serve forty days at a tume, and all the valour and 
skill of the English seems to have been baffled even by the 
hasty encampments of the Danes, the remains of which may 
yet be often seen. 

3. The Saxons had long been famous for their naval enter- 
prises before they attempted the conquest of Britain, although 
their chiules (kcels) or war-ships were, down to the 5th century, 
but little better than the osier coracles of the British After 
their settlement in this island, they, however, completely 
neglected the sea, and 1t was not till the reign of Alfred that 
they seem to have thought of building a ship, at least for the 
purposes of war. In this abandonmetsit of maritime pursuits 
they acted lke thar brother Franks on th. “ ‘ntinent, whilst 
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the Danes and other Northmen continued to pursue their con- 
quests chiefly upon the ocean. Even they too, when they had 
once attained a firm postion on the broad plains of England, lost 
much of their old nautical spirit, which neither commerce nor 
war any longer sufficiently supported The want of a navy was 
sadly felt by Alfred, but 1t only aroused the genius of that 
unmortal prince He quickly set about building ships much 
longer and lofticr than those of the Danes, and carrying sixty 
or more oars, with proportionate crews. At the close of his 
reign, his whole squadron exceeded a hundred sail, which 
were stationed at different ports round the island or kept 
cruising along the channel The ships were still, howevei, 
nothing more than large boats with one mast and a single 
great sail, the prows adorned with heads of men and animals, 
and sometimes richly gilt 
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Ancient Ship (Irom the Bayeux Tapestry ) 


4. Alfred encouraged voyages of discovery, and has trans- 
mitted to us with his own hand an account of two, one round 
the North Cape and another up the Baltic He sent Swithelm, 
Bishop of Sherburn, also on an embassy to the Syrian Chris- 
tians on the coast of Malabar, whence the adventurous tra- 
veller returned with many presents of spices and jewels from 
the grateful children of St. Thomas. 

In the reign of Athelstan a.p. 925— 940) the naval 
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power of England was respected by all its neighbours, and 
under Hthelred the Unready (4.p. 1008) a very large fleet 
was raised for the defence of the country, by obliging every 
owner of 310 hydes of land to furmsh one ship properly 
equipped. Harold had a fleet at sea at the time of the Con- 
quest, but just before the landing of William, the ships had 
either been called elsewhere, or had returned into port for 
want of pay and provisions, and consequently afforded no 
assistance to their unfortunate master. 
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CHAPTER V. 


COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


1. THE production of food employed the great bulk of 
the Anglo-Saxon population, although agriculture seems to 
have made but httle progress during this period. They were 
indeed more of graziers than ploughmen, almost three parts 
of the kingdom being set apart for the grazing of cattle Land 
was exceedingly cheap, an acre being frequently sold for the 
price of four sheep, or one third less than the price of a horse. 
All farming operations were of a rude and simple kind, 
although the labourer was not without a sufficient supply of 
serviceable tools The ploughs, picks, spades, scythes, reap- 
ing-hooks, flails, and axes of the husbandman, as drawn 1n old 
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Ploughing, S,wing, Mowing, Gleaning, Measuring Corn, and Harvest Supper (Harleian MS ) 


MSS., are of a very good shape, and must have required a 
considerable quantity of iron in the construction. 

Church lands were generally the best cultivated; and, on 
the properties of the clergy, the great woods and waste lands, 
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which spoiled other estates, were kept within much more 
moderate bounds. The great lords commonly retained a pat 
of their estates in their own hands, for the supply of their 
own dwelling-houses, and Ict out the rest to the ceorls at a 
moderate rent, which was fixed by law, and usually paid in 
kind, even on the crown lands * The boundaries of propeity 
were carefully marked by a ditch, a brook, a hedge, a wooden 
mark, or some other prominent object. The arable and mea- 
dow lands were protected by gates from the encroachments of 
cattle and swine, which latter were kept in prodigious num- 
bers, and esteemed amongst the most valuable possessions.t 
Sheep seem to have been valued puincipally for thei fleece, 
and not so much for their flesh. With such an umperfect state 
of agriculture 1t 1s not surprising that terrible famines should 
often occur, so that in one year (A PD. 1044) a quarter of wheat 
sold for sixty pence, or about eight pounds of our money, an 
enormous price for the times. 

2 Gardens and orchards were chicfly planted im the neigh- 
bourhood of monasteries, and sometimes produced even grapes, 
as well as“figs, nuts, almonds, pears, and apples, nor was orna- 
mental planting altogether neglected, or the management of 
bees, so necessary for the production of the favourite mead. 
Turf, and (as some suppose) even coal, seem to have been 
raised for fuel. Hand-mulls for corn were always in use, but 
towards the close of the period watermills and windmills had 
become general. 

3. A singular change in the habits and pursuits of the 
Saxons took place after their scttlment m Brtam Before 
that time the sea was their favourite element, but after they 
had rested 1n its pleasant vales, they entircly neglected naviga- 
tion foi several centunes The first distinct notice of foreign 


* By the laws of King Ina, a farm of 10 hydes (about 1000 acres) was 
to pay the following rent viz, 10 casks of honey, 300 loaves, 12 casks ot 
strong ale, 30 of small, 2 oxen, 10 wethers, 10 geese, 20 hens, 10 cheeses, 
1 cask of butter, 5 salmon, 100 eels, and 20 lb (?) of forage 

+ The swine fed in great herds amongs$@ge oak and beech groves, 
under the care of numerous swincherds Bacon 1 said to be derived 
from the old word bucon, or beech-mast 
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trade which we find 1s not earlier than the close of the eighth 
century. Enghsh commodities were then occasionally carried 
abroad, and probably some of those from the Continent brought 
to this country, chiefly by the pilgrims who went on religious 
journeys to Rome. On these goods certain duties were 
exacted at the seaports, according to the custom of the 
Romans, which gave rise to the first commercial treaty on 
record, namely, the letter of the French emperor Charlemagne 
to Offa, king of Mercia. This curious document may be 
assigned to the year 795, and contains a special prohibition of 
all smuggling under the disguise of pilgrimage, which was 
then not unfrequently practised. From this time we have 
little further trace of commerce till the reign of Alfred. 
That great monarch introduced new manufactures, repaired 
the seaports, encouraged the building of vessels and the pro- 
secution of distant voyages, and gave a new character to the 
maritime affairs of England 

4, His grandson Athelstan ennobled commerce by enact- 
ing that every merchant who should make three voyages 
over the sea with his own ship and cargo should be entitled 
to the rank of a thane, and established mints at the principal 
trading towns, so that merchants, on returning from a voyage, 
might be enabled to convert their bullion ito current coin 
without much trouble or expense. Under Ethelred, at the 
close of the tenth century, we find port-dues charged at Bul- 
lingsgate (the famous fish mart of London), and several notices 
of foreign vessels and merchants coming to England, which 
indicate the continued progress of trade. From an old Saxon 
work preserved in the British Muscum, it appears indeed 
that the occupation of a merchant was regarded as of con- 
siderable importance Canute the Dane fostered commerce 
and negotiated an important commercial treaty with several 
foreign powers. The trade of England from his time flou- 
rished exceedingly, and the merchants and seamen gradually 
acquired great weight in the public councils of the kingdom. 

5. Of the exports during this period we have not much 
knowledge. Corn does not seem to have been raised in suffi- 
cient quantities for foreign sale, but wool may have been taken 
off by the great Flemish weavers, and tin, Jead, and iron 
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with, perhaps, gold and silver, seem to have been frequently 
carried abroad. Horses also are supposed to have been ex- 
ported, and more certainly slaves. Many of the slave- 
traders were Jews, who found a good market for ther 
victims amongst the heathen Saracens in Spain and Afnca 
This gave rise to several canons of the Church against selling 
Chiistian slaves to Jews or Pagans Chester and Bristol 
were the great ports for this abomimable trade, so far at 
least as related to Ireland, where Saxon slaves were largely 
purchased, probably by the Danish settlers. 

Of the imports books, especially on religious subjects, and 
Bibles and missals for the churches, with relics, pictures and 
images, vestments for the clergy, altar cloths and sacramental 
vessels, formed no inconsiderable portion. Precious stones, 
gold, silver, silk, linen, spiceries, diugs, &c were brought 
from Venice and other cities of Italy, wines from Spain 
and France, cloths from Germany and Flanders, and furs, 
deerskins, whale oil, ropes, &c. from Scandinavia In short, 
the foreign trade of England was so extensive, even at this 
remote period, as to furmsh such of her habitants as could 
afford to pay for them, with a share of all the commodities 
then known or enjoyed 1n any part of Europe. 

6 Of the internal trade of the country we know but little. 
It was probably on a small scale, and laboured under great re- 
strictions. By some laws no man was allowed to buy any thing 
above the value of twenty pence, except within a town, and 
in the presence of the chicf magistrate and other witnesses. 
Commodities of that value also paid a certain duty to the king 
and the portreeve. On the other hand, it was promoted by 
the institution of fairs and markets, which were copied from 
the Romans Sunday was at first the usual market day, but 
by the efforts of the Church, Saturday was, at length, genc- 
rally substituted. Fairs were also commonly held neat some 
cathedral church or monastery, and on the anniversary of 1ts 
dedication (wake), a custom which prevails to this day in 
many places. The old Roman roads still presented con- 
siderable facilities of communication,“#md were aided, it is 
supposed, in some places by artuficial canals. 
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7. The subject of ee Sakon money is very perplexed and 
obscure. The earliest coins of this period are those known by 
the name of sceatte, but whether they were brought over from 
the Continent at the first settling, or struck in this country 
afterwards, 1s quite uncertain They are of silver, but not of 
common occuirence. The types or letters on them have not 
been well explained, but some of them are clearly of Roman 
character, and thus foim a connecting link between the Roman 
and Saxon coms. The sceatta was piobably of somewhat 
less value than its successor, the penny. ‘The earliest speci- 
mens which we possess are of the kmgdom of Kent, one of 
which was probably struck before the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, beg without the appropriate symbol of the cross. 
The different coins, or names of coms, which were used at a 
later date, and their probable values, are stated in the fol- 
lowing table — 








Name ak of Present Value 
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Farthing (ditto perhaps) = 2 3 
2} about 4 of a faithing 


£ s ad 
Pound (money of account) - - 5400 2 16 8 
Mark (ditto) = - ~ - - 3600 1 $17 9 
Manc us (ditto probably - - 675 about 7 04 
Ora (ditto) - - - - 450 4 81 
Greater Shilling (ditto probably) 1123 1 2 
Lesser ditto (ditto probably) - 90 11} 
Thrimsa (ditto probably) - - 674 84 
Penny (silver coin) - - - 224 23 
Halfpenny (ditto) - - - 112 1} 
Styca (copper com), peculiar to 


the north of England 


These were by no means all real coms, on the contrary, 
the lowest alone are supposed to have actually existed, whilst 





Saxon Sceatta Silver Penny of Offa, Ab 757-796 


the others were only money of account, as 1s noted in the 
table. If the mancus were ever a real coin, it came most 
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probably from some foreign mints. It1s uncertain whether 
any of them were made of gold, although that metal may have 
been used in its rude state for payments. Silver pennies 
and copper stycas are the only pieces which have as yet been 
found. Great doubt also exists as to the value of the several 
coins or denominations of money, but the most probable 
estimate is given in the table. The mark and ora were 
Danish denominations, and introduced by the Danish settlers. 
Mints were established by the different kings, and by the 
archbishops of Canterbury and York, and. great care was 
taken to preserve the weight and purity of the coinage. 

Besides the coins of their own minting, the Anglo-Saxons 
appear to have used several foreign coins, especially the By- 
zantine gold solidi (value forty Saxon pennies, or about 
9s 41d ), and slaves and cattle were also employed as a circu- 
lating medium of common occurrence.* These were called 
liwing money, and were used in exchange universally, with 
the honourable exception of the clergy, who would not take 
slaves on any account 

8. Of the general proportion between the value of money 
1g those times and at the present moment, 1t 1s difhcult to 
form a correct notion, but it may be said loosely, that an 
Anglo-Saxon could have purchased (at least at some periods) 
twenty animals of any description for the same quantity of 
silver that an Englhshman must now pay for one Some 
articles, however, as for instance books, were infimtely higher 
than they are in these days. 


* Cattle formed so important a part of the commerce of early times, 
that their figures were stamped on the oldest coms, and the very word 
pecuma 1s derived from pecus Maulct or multa, a fine, 1s also said to be 
derived from the old Sabine name for a ram, which 18 preserved to this 
day in Gaelic, m which a wether 18 called molt or mult Hence also our 
word mutton 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


1. Tae dwellings of our richer Anglo-Saxon ancestors were 
by no means devoid of comfort, bemg handsomely furnished, 
and hung with silk mchly embroidered in gold and colours. 
Their chairs and tables were highly carved and ornamented, 
and their beds fitted up in the most luxurious style. The 
poorer classes were, however, content with much ruder ac- 
commodations 

2. The dress of the men consisted of a linen shirt, over 
which they wore a tunic of linen or woollen with long: 
sleeves, descending to the knee, and plain or ornamented 
round the collar and borders according to the rank of the 
wearer. Over this was worn a short cloak, fastened with a 
brooch. Linen drawers, and stockings of linen or woollen, 
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Anglo-Saxon Costume (Harleiav and Cotton MSS ) 
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often cross-gartered from the knee down with strips of cloth, 
linen, or leather, were worn by the better orders; and shoes 
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or boots of some description by all, even by the lowest 
labourers. , Covermgs for the head are rarely seen, except 
upon figuregas® warnors. Silks, purple cloth, golden tissues, 
and furs, ed in dress by persons of the higher ranks 
Men also wore ornaments of gold, silver, and ivory. The 
hair was worn long, except when the clergy were particularly 
earnest against it, and the beard large, and gencrally forked 
It 1s curious enough that the barbaric practice of tattooing 
the skin should have continued throughout the entire Anglo- 
Saxon period, and be mentioned as a “ vice of the English” 
by a Norman historian. 

The female costume consisted of a long and large gown 
(gunna), worn over a tunic or kirtle, shoes like those of 
the men, and a head-dress formed of a long piece of silk or 
linen, wrapped round the head and ueck. The ladies pad 
particular attention to the dressing and ornamenting of their 
hair, and delighted in golden bracelets, car-rings, and neck 
crosses. Gloves appear to have been very rare, five pair 
being considered as a very handsome present to the king from 
a company of German merchants. 









Anglo Saxon Dinner Party (Cotton MS ) 


3. Sufficient attention was paid to {H® duties of the table, 
persons of substance having constantly four ueals a day, of 
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which flesh meat, boiled, baked, or broiled, formed the chief 
portion. An opulent lady is mentioned, who bequeathed her 
cook to one of her friends. Both sexes sat together at table; 
and many of the httle delicacies of society a have been 
well understood. Thus the tables were covered with a cloth, 
which sometimes hangs over the knecs of the guests, as if a 
substitute for napkins, Knives, horns, bowls, and dish 5 ule 
suitably ranged on the board and the attendantgee@s 
meat on spits, kneeling before the feasters Exceé rye. ek: 

was largely indulged im, and the cup and the harp ieouluted 
together till a late hour. This passion for convivial pleasures 
penetrated even into the religious houses, and several futile 
attempts were made by the provincial councils to check the 
monastic scenes of gambling, dancing, and singing, “ even to 
the very middle of the night.” 













Dance with I yr¢ and double Flute (Cotton MS ) 


4. Personal cleanliness was carefully observed. The use 
of warm baths appears to have been general, and when a 
stranger entered a house, water was always brought to wash 
his hands and feet. One of the severest penances of the 
Church was the temporary denial of the bath, and of cutting 
the hair and nails. 

§. The treatment of children was, in general, kind; and 
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legal provision was made for the mamtenance of foundlings. 
They were baptized by immeision, and anointed with the 
consecrated oil within thirty days after thar birth. The 
connexion bejjeen the child and its God-parents was much 
regarded 1n after I:fe. 

A father, however, 1f very poor, might give up his son tu 
slavery fur seven years, if the child’s consent were obtained. 
A child of ten years old could give evidence in a court 
of justice. Until a daughter was fifteen years old, her fatha 
could marry her to whomsoever he pleased , but after that age 
he lost the power Liaterary education of every kind was 
given in the monasteries; but it was only in later times that 
the children of the higher classes Ieaincd any thing beyond 
the arts of war and the chase. 

6. Women were treated with great respect, and relieved 
from the severe: labouis, even amongst the lower classes. 
They possessed properties in their own right, and were pro- 
tected, in vaiious ways, by special laws Marriage settle- 
ments were drawn up with great care, and the ccremony itself 
celebrated with proper splendour In political affairs, also, 
women exercised great influence, and in one or two instances 
were even permitted to fill the throne Nor were they devoid 
of intellectual cultivation or the graces of manner, and often 
formed the character of the noblest men of their time 

7. The out-door sports of the Anglo-Sxxons were hunting, 
hawking, and fishing, which were pursued with great ardour 
Game laws were, however, unknown, save when the king 
hunted 1n person, when no person aight interfere with the 
royal pastime. Within doors they amused themselves with 
games resembling chess and backgammon, and with the all- 
important glee-men, who sang, played, danced, tumbled, and 
performed sleight of hand tricks for the pleasure of the 
company. Anumnals also were trained to go through various 
attitudes , and some rude outline of the drama may occasion- 
ally be perceived. 

8. The bodies of the dead were originally burnt by the 
Germans, but interment seems to hav®*been the umform 
practice of the Anglo-Saxons. The use of uw ‘ins made of 
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stone, wood, or lead, was general, and linen shrouds, or, 
with the clergy, the official dresses, enveloped the corpse. 
The burial places at first were carefully removed from the 
abodes of men, but Archbishop Cuthbert, aut the middle 
of the eighth century, obtained permission to bury the dead 
within cities. The passing bell was rung, that all within 
hearing might pray for the soul of the deceased; and a pay- 
ment, called the “ soul-sceat,” or soul-penny, was made to the 
clergy after a death. For the purpose of procuring honour- 
able interment, Wurymg-clubs or gilds were formed amongst 
the working men, the members of which were bound under 
a penalty to attend the body to the grave. The funerals 
of distinguished persons were conducted with great ceremony, 
and incense was thrown over the corpse, as it lay in the 
tomb, by the officiating priests. 
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BOOK III 


NORMAN PERIOD. A D. 1066—1216. 


CHAPTER I. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


1. THE great distinctive feature of the Norman rule in Eng- 
land 1s the establishment of the feudal system, which had, 
indecd, partially existed amongst the Anglo-Saxons, but was 
now introduced in its full perfection This extraordmary 
institution, many of whose forms, and not a little of the spint, 
are still preserved amongst us, arose by degrees out of the 
condition in which the northein hordes found themselves 
after the downfal of the Roman emjire The conquered 
lands of Europe were divided by the leaders, at first, perhaps, 
most commonly in full and unconditional ownership. Such 
estates wee called alod, a woid to which different mean- 
ings have been assigned In process of time the holders ot 
small allodial properties would feel the insecurity of their pos- 
session amidst the constant wars and ravages which surrounded 
them, and would give up to some greater landowner ther 
onginal unconditional mght to their propeity, upon terins of 
mutual assistance and protection Probably, also, from the 
very first (as has been already pointed out amongst the 
Anglo-Saxons, and even amongst the Romanized Britons) 
some portions of land were granted to the retainers of 
the more distinguished warriors in such conditional way 
Beneficum was the word made use of from the 5th to 
the 9th century to express this latter sort of tenure, but 
it was afterwards called feodum, a phraee which has been 
variously derived from German, Greek, or Latin To- 
wards the end of the 10th century, the feudal system was 
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fully formed, and aristocratical institutions were predommant 
throughout Europe. 

The feudal lord in those days held with the soul all, or nearly 
all the rights over the inhabitants, which constitute what we 
call sovereignty, and which are now possessed by the govern- 
ment. This was called holding im fief or fee. This system 
naturally gave society in the middle ages a character of 1sola- 
tion and of unbridled despotism. The great lord led a hfe 
of idleness and comparative loneliness in his lofty castle, sur- 
rounded by #o 1nmediate equals but his own wife and children, 
whilst his little group of subject husbandmen encircled the 
walls, exposed, without redress, to every caprice of ther 
proprietor. In such a condition it 1s not wonderful that the 
excitements of war and the chase should have been eagerly 
and constantly sought, and that the splendid apparatus of 
cluvalry should have arwen to supply the cravings of the 
restless and half-occupied mind of the Norman noble 

2 Its obvious, also, that over such a crowd of independ- 
ent landholders, all devoted to mulitary affairs, the authonty 
of the sovereign, although nominally the greatest feudatory 
of the whole, would be but slight, and that even the general 
sentence of his equals would only affect an offending baron 
so far as he knew and felt thar power to enforce it. Much 
greater power, however, was thrown into the hands of the 
monarch in England than upon the Continent, from the eir- 
cumstance that the duke of Normandy transferred to tlus 
country the exclusive authority which he had been accus- 
tomed to excercise n his own dominions, and received, as king 
of England, the fealty or subnussion of all the landholders, 
without exception, both of those who held in chief (ze. from 
the king direct) and of their respective tenants or vassals 
This was a step far beyond the usual position of the feudal 
lords, to each of whom alone the fealty of his own vassals 
was commonly due Besides, the Anglo-Norman fiefs were 
much smaller than those of France, and dispersed over various 
counties. Whalliam the Conqueror also took care to secure 
immense possessions and the principal towns, as his own 
share; and had the means of enforcing a greater amount of 
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feudal services, and of collecting a much larger revenue than 
was usual in those days. 

3. The position of the different ranks of the people was 
not much altered by the Conquest. The labouring classes 
remained as before, partly slaves (vellazns in gross) and partly 
bondmen or boors attached to the soil (vellaens regardant) , 
above these were the freemen and tenants, holding estates 
either directly from the king or under a middle lord, 
and exercising various rights, according to their station. 
All the duties of legislation seem originally to have‘ been 
confined to the tenants in chief, but the infenor freeholders 
might perform municipal functions, and sit mm some of the 
courts to execute the law Perhaps even the tenants in 
chief were not all summoned to parhament, but only those 
who had had such a privilege or barony conferred upon them 
by the crown.* The great change appeared in the total 
abolition of allodial property, the Conqueror having assumed 
to himself the domeneum directum, or original and supreme 
ownership of all the lands m the kingdom, at the same time 
that he took possession of the throne. 

4, A sort of Parliament, or Common Council of the 
realm, was no doubt occasionally held dumng this period. 
The great nobles and the bishops of the Church were called 
around the king on solemn festivals and consulted on public 
matters, but the power of the monarch was raiscd so much 
higher than that of any vassal, that the real consequence 
of such a meeting must have been but inconsiderable. 
Every public act, indeed, proceeded from the throne; and 
the public officers of state, by whom the whole machmery of 
government was carried on, always bore the titles of the 
king’s household. These were the Grand Seneschal, or 
Dapifer Anghe (the present lord high steward), who was 


* The only titles of nobility at this period were those of Baron, and 
Earl or Count, the latter being 1m all cases erther the possessor or governor 
of a county, and also a baron, wluch phrase, indeed, meant no more than 
a person holding lands in fee on the usual condition of military service 
The king's barons were the tenants of the crown, as other tenants were 
the barons of the lordship of which they held 
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next to the king himself in digmty, and at the head of all 
the various departments of the state. This office secms 

afterwards to have been divided into two parts, and com- 
mitted, in its judicial character, to the Cluef Justiciary, and, 
in its administrative quality and matters relating to the king’s 
palace or household, to the Seneschal, or Dapifer reges. The 
power and dignity of the original office was such that it raised 
the Carlovingians and the Plantagenets to the throne, and was 
held in England by a member of the royal family alone, from 
the attainder of the Earls of Leicester (to whom it had de- 
scended by marriage from the Grantmesnils) under Hemy I] 

till its abolition as an hereditary post in the reign of 
Henry IV. The lord high steward has eve: since been 
specially appointed, and only upon the particular occasion of 
a peer’s trial for treason or felony before the House of Loids * 
Then came the Comes Stabuli 01 Constable, an officer who 
had at first the charge of the king’s stable, but afterwards 
took the place of the senescha] as leader of the armies under 

the king the Mareschal, another military officer, whose name 
is derived from the old German marach, a horse, and schaleh, 
a master and the Chamberlain, whose title suffiuiently indi- 
cates his station. 

The Chancellor was not at first of so great importance as 
he afterwards became MWe rather resembled the later cleth 
of the closet, who acted as a sort of confidential chaplain and 
secretary to the king. On the decline of the seneschal’s office, 
however, the chancellorship grew up by degrees, although 11 
has never quite reached the authority of the High Justiciary 
The first lay lord chancellor was Sir Thomas More; and the 
last ecclesiastic was Bishop Williams, in 1636 

The Treasurer was the last of the great officers of state, 
and was mostly a clergyman. His position was also a very 
subordinate one 1n the beginning, although now (such are the 
mutations of time) the chancellor has become the first in 


* The very name of the House of Stuart arose "Trott ther origmally 
holding the great office of Steward of Scotland The present ,01d steward 
1s only an officer of the housebold, and has no political station 
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cignity, and the first lord of the treasury the highest im 
political power, whilst the lord steward, lord chamberlain, 
‘and earl marshal, are mere appendages of the court, and the 

4 great high steward, to all ordinary mtents and purposes, 1s 
no longer in existence 

5. These officers seem not only to have attended to the 
public business of the realm, but also to have admimistered 
justice m a court which was originally held in the king’s 
palace, 01 wherever he happened to be in person This court 
was, in course of time, divided into several, now well known 
as the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, Chancery, 
and Exchequer. It 1s uncertain when this division took place, 
but most probably about the time of King John, who fixed 
the moving courts irrevocably in Westminster Hall. 

Great changes, indecd, took place in the administration of 
the law after the Conquest Trial by jury gradually supciseded 
the old Saxon modes of ordeal and compurgation, and carcful 
sifting of evidence took the place of direct appeals to the 
judgment of Heaven This important change may have 
arisen in the felt necessity of examining some of the com- 
purgators morc strictly than otheis, and the exercise of 
discietion required in such cases on the part of the court 
may have called for the appomtment of a eclect committee 
to conduct such examination, rathe: than that 1t should 
be left to a lage and vanable assembly The witnesses, 
however, in those days, as being the persons upon whose 
respectability and belief of the prisoner’s honour or infamy 
the whole matter rested, would naturally be regarded as the 
real triers of the cause, and so the committee aforesaid might 
naturally be chosen out of their body—not from the court 
itself Thus the witnesses of the greatest known probity, or 
best acquainted with the facts of the case, would be selected to 
agree among theinselves as to how the tiuth stood, 1n fact, to 
try the cause. These would probably be called upon to make 
their depositions with more form and sclemmity than ordinary 
witnesses—perhaps upon their oath. Their number might also 
after a time come to be definitely fixed, both as conducing to 
fairness, and on account of the popular feeling in favour of 
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particular numbers, and then, by separating the omginal con- 
nection between these triers and the other witnesses in the 
cause, we should have the precise o1igin of the much-applauded 
trial by jury. Two instances only of this mode of tual aie 
recorded during the reign of WillamI , but afterwards they 
become more frequent. The first enactment which established 
it as a general rule appeais tu have been one of the laws passed 
by Henry II., at Clarendon, about 1176 By this law the 
justices were to make inquiry by the oaths of twelve kmghts 
t gther lawful men of each hundred, together with the fom 
eqn from each township, of all murdcis, robberies and thefts, 
e., since the king’s accession to the throne.* 

The ordeal was still permitted, however, as an appeal afte: 
the verdict of the inquest had been given, noi wav it finally 
prohibited by thé Church till the Fourth Council of Lateran, 
A.D. 1215 Its ancient companion, the wager of battle, 
however, still remained uncensured and unabolished. 

6. These changes in judicial proceedings caused a change 
also in the constitution of the cgyyts Judges were now of 
necessity appointed, and, as carFyg@g.118, justices itmerant, 
or in Eyre, as they were called, wé@ge appointed to go on cn- 
cuits through the kingdom These weie inade a regular part 
of the judicature in 1176, and the gicat officers of state 
thereupon gave up thew places in the king’s court to the 
proper professional lawyers. 

7. The various alterations which were introduced both by 
Danes and Normans into the old Saxon laws, render 1t almost 
umpossible to refer any particular pait of our present common 
law to a specific origin, but it 1s probable that the influence 
of the king’s court and of the periodical assizes gave the whole 
system of yudicature a decidedly Norman character, and that 
the proportion of the Saxon element 1s very small indeed. 
Among the decided innovations after the Conquest may be 
reckoned the courts of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the bishops 
being henceforth forbidden to sit, as before, along with lay- 
men in the civil courts These spimtual courts partially 
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* Other acts of the same king appear to have established the inquest 
by twelve lawful men in civil suits also 
Ga 2 
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established the authority of the canon law in England, and 
the pringiples and rules of the Roman or civil law were 
also introduced through their influence. Attorneys or agents 
for the management of causes probably arose at this period. 
Written records of judicial procedures appear to have com- 
menced about the reign of Richard I., before which time the 
phrase to record meant simply to testify from memory. 

The common notion that all pleadings were now carried on, 
and deeds and laws drawn up, in Norman-French must be con- 
siderably modified, for no aversion was shown to the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue by the Conqueror or his immediate successors, 
who employed 1t continually in their charters, and no deed or 
law 1s found written in French till the time of Henry IIT. 

8. The great Charters which are usually regarded as the 
bulwarks of English liberty form the most important part of 
the legislation of this period. These famous concessions on 
the part of the monarchs arose from the struggles in which 
they and a portion of their nobles were so fiequently cn- 
gaged with the rest of the,barons, who united upon the old 
feudal basis to resist thasestant encroachments of the royal 
power. The contest cme, in fact, to be, not between the 
conquering Normans and the discontented Saxons, but 
between royalty and aristocracy, in which the latter were 
generally successful The first charter granted by the Anglo- 
Norman kings was the confirmation of the Saxon laws of 
Edward the Confessor by Wilham I It 1s assigned to the 
year 1070. 

These old laws were further confirmed by the charter of 
Henry I, in which also many nghts and hberties were 
granted to the church and kingdom Stephen gave two 
charters, one to the clergy, the other to the barons, and 
Henry II. added a fourth, which, hke the others, contained 
many promises which were never performed The great act 
of all, however, was the well-known Magna Charta, which 
was granted by King John at Runnimede on the 15th of 
June, 1215. Its enactments may be arranged under three 
heads: Rights of the Clergy, Rights of the Barons, Rights 
of the People at large In all these divisions it would appear 
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that the regulations made for the hberty of the subject were 
founded not so much upon Saxon as upon Norman and feudal 
laws, and were intended chiefly for the better maintenance of 
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feudal privileges against the overpowering influence of the 
throne. Great security, however, was, no doubt, mtended to 
be given to the free tenantry , and one slight provision against 
unreasonable fines was made even foi the neglected class of 
villains 

9 The revenues of the Anglo-Norman kings were much 
larger than those of their predecessors The crown had ac- 
quired the entire property of above 1400 manors, besides 68 
royal forests, 13 chases, and 781 parks m different parts of 


Specimen of Magna € hart. * 


* Johannes dei gratia rex Anglie, dominus Hyberme, dux Norman- 
nie, Aquitanie, et comes Andegaviw, archiepiscopis, episcopls, abbatibus, 
comitibus, baronibus, justiciariis, forestarus, Picecomitibus, prepositis, 
ministris, et omnibus balhivis, et fidelibus suis, salute.. 
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the country. The lands, too, which were granted to the fol- 
lowers of the Conqueror were subjected to the payment of 
annual quit rents and of other extraordinary dues of still 
4 greater amount. Every tenant of the crown was also bound 
to furnish an armed soldier for each knight’s fee, and main- 
tain him in the ficld for forty days every time that the king 
went to war. This was afterwards commuted by Henry II. 
into a money payment of twenty shillings for each knight’s 
fee, which was called an escuage or tax for furnishing a bow- 
man ‘The crown also drew large sums from its prerogatives 
of wardship and marriage over its tenants, and the claim 
upon escheats or landed property of persons who died without 
heirs or were executed for treason or felony The profits 
of the estates of idiots also belonged to the crown, along 
with treasure trove (money or plate found hidden in the 
earth), waifs (goods thrown away by a thief in his flight), and 
estrays (cattle found wandering without an owner), whales 
and sturgeons caught o1 thrown ashore, (hence called royal 
fish), all wrecked goods on which no claim was established 
within a certain time, and all spoil taken in war 
Taxcs weie also imposed to a considerable extent The 
old Saxon land-tax, or danegelt, was revived by Wailhlam, 
and levied by the succeeding kings Two kinds of heaith- 
money, customs duties, and a property tax or tallage, (cutting, 
from the French fadler,) were added, which last was raised 
very considerably to meet the expenses of the crusades There 
were various othe: irregular sources of revenue, some of which 
appear to us highly ludicious, and others must have been of 
the most injurious characte: to the imterests of commerce. 
Finally, we may add the sums that were frequently obtained 
by downright extortion and robbery, which were practised, 
indeed, most regularly upon the Jews, but often also upon the 
king’s most Christian subjects, and even on the churches and 
monasteries. From all these channels the returns must have 
been very great. The income of the Conqueror has been 
estimated at more than 1060/. per day, which would be equi- 
valent in the year to nearly 1,200,0007 of our money, and, in 
actual application, to a much larger sum. Richard I. collected 
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a revenue within two years of not less than 1,100,000 marks. 
The rents of the crown lands were chiefly paid m kind till 
the close of the reign of Hemy I 

10. On the whole, the victorious arrival of the active and 
spirited Normans was of infinite value m the formation of ow 
English character They were far superior to the degenerated 
ad | indolent Saxons 1n learning and im all the polish of life, as 
pens in the arts of war. Ther wealth was spent, not in 
sensual enjoyments, but in works of permanent utility or em- 
bellishment, and they gave a fresh umpulse to agiicultuie and 
commerce. To the immediate possessois of the land, however, 
it was, no doubt, the cause of extensive and extiemce suffering. 
The Enghsh Conquest was especially one of confiscation and 
plunder, and the alien government was compelled, by the very 
course which it had itself commenced, to exercise the most 
constant and iron despotism It 1s true that some Saxon 
families were still left in the enjoyment of their property, 
but the great bulk of the landowner» were suddenly driven 
from their domains, and their mireries were perpetuated by 
the grinding exactions which pressed upon every class of 
society alike. In Domesday Book we find a faithful record of 
the extent of spoliation thus inflicted, and, m some degice, 
of the gencral depression of national prosperity which was 
its immediate consequence Almost all the chef towns 
throughout the kingdom seem to have been greatly 1educed 
in then population and number of houses, whilst the taxes 
levied upon them were, in most cases, fearfully augmented,* 






* Domesday Book 1s well known as the geneial survey of the whole 
kingdom, except the counties of Westmoreland, Cumberland, Northum- 
berland, Durham, and pait of Lancashire This great work, which was 
finished in the very short space of one year (a p 1085-6), contained a 
statement of the extent of lands in each district, their proprietors, tenures, 
and value, the quantity of meadow, pasture, wood, and arable land which 
they contained, and in some counties the number of tenants, villains, cot- 
taru, and servi, who lived on them, and all this at a triple estimate — 
1 as the estate was held im the time of the Confesso1 , 2 as it was be- 
stowed by King William, 3 as its value stood at the time of the survey 

Domesday has been supposed 1o have arf¥@lusion to the day of doom, 
or the last judgment, but this seems rather force.’ Stow says that it 18 a 
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he character and execution of the Norman code, especially 
f the forest laws, were awfully severe as regarded the public 
at large; but the servants and retainers of the court were 
allowed to indulge in the greatest atrocities without restraint.” 


corruption of Domus De, the name of the apartment in the king’s treasury 
where the volumes were kept It was formerly placed by the side of the 
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Specimen of Domesday Book ! 


tally court mm the exchequer under three different locks and keys In 
1696 1t was deposited in the chaptcr-house at Westminster, where 1 stall 
remains 

* The seizure and wasting of the lands in Hampshire for the formation 
of a royal chase, 1s one of the most melancholy instances 1n all history of 
the dreadful abuse of arbitrary power The whole south-western part of 
the county, measuring thirty miles from Salisbury to the sea, and in cir- 
cumference not much less than nmety miles, was suddenly dispossessed 
of its inhabitants and turned into the vast park, of which a part still re- 
mains in the New Forest 108 places, manors, villages, or hamlets, with 36 
mother or parish churches, suffered in this sweeping waste, for which not 
a single proprietor received the shghtest compensation Jn many spots 
the lines of building may still be faintly traced, and the occasional names 
of Church Place, Church Moor, Thomson’s Castle, and such like, mark 
out the sites of ancient habitations and places of worship The laws of 
the New Forest ordamed that any one who should kill a stag, deer, or 
wild boar, should have his eyes torn out, and statutes equally severe 


' Rex tenet in domimo Stoche De firma Regis E fut Tunc se 
defendebat pro 17 Indis Nichil geldaverunt Terra est 16 carucate 
In dominio sunt 2 carucate et 24 villani et 10 bordaru cum 20 
earucis Ibi ecclesia quam Willelmus tenet de Rege cum dimidia hida 
m elemosina Ibi 5 servi et 2 molim de 25 sol et 16 acre prati 
Silva 40 porcorum et ipsa est in parco Regis 
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Perhaps this very tyranny of the crown had the effect 
of driving the subyects of both races mto closer umion, and 
so of abolishmg much sooner their national distinctions. 
Not long after the Conquest we find the Saxons beginning 
to adopt the superior habits of the Normans, except in the 
article of eating and drinking; which having learned, as 
they said, from their old enemies, the Danes, they now, m 
turn, communicated, with redoubled relish, to their new 
victors. By the time of Stephen the name of Englishman 
had ceased to be a reproach, and was even assumed by the 
Norman barons in their common struggles with the people 
against the power of the throne. 

By the time of Henry II. the English had begun to be 
admitted to offices of honour and profit in the state, and in- 
termarriages had taken place to such an extent that the 
original stock of the freemen could hardly be distinguished 
The villains, indeed, from their peculiar position still remaimed 
of pure Saxon blood With this union of races came a cor- 
responding softening and comprehensiveness of the law, and 
that gradual reform of the constitution of which Magna 
Charta stands forward as the first grand step 


were made even to protect the hares “This savage king,” says the 
Saxon Chronicle, “loved wild beasts as if he had been their father!” 
Even his Norman nobles were prohibited from keeping sporting dogs 
unless their forepaws were mutilated , but to the poor English, whose 
subs'stence often depended much upon the chase, these severe restrictions 
were a source of great distress The preservation of game has, indeed, 
in all ages, been accompanied, necessarily or unnecessarily, by great stern- 
ness both in the formation and execution of the law, though rarcly to 
inuch purpose 
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CHAPTER II. 


RELIGION 


1. Wrru the invasion of the Normans no barbarous heathen 
power rushed in to overthrow the fabric of Christianity in 
England The invaders and the mvaded were of the same 
religion, and differed little even in its minute: forms. Po- 
litical differences, however, naturally created a great division 
amongst the clergy, and whilst many of the higher digm- 
taries adhered to the Norman interest, the great body of the 
priesthood were warmly attached to the Saxon cause. Amongst 
these the most conspicuous was the Primate Stigand, who was, 
in consequence, deposed by the papal legates, at the instiga- 
tion of Wilham, who, with the consent of his barons, ap- 
pointed Lanfranc, an Itahan, as his successor The new 
archbishop, although nearly in lis nimetieth year, soon dis- 
played an extraordinary vigour and spirit in reclaiming the 
possessions of his cathedral, which had been seized by the laity 
during the late confusions. The property thus acquired he 
spent in erecting and repauing churches and monasteries in 
a superior style, and in establishing schools in different parts 
of the hLingdom 

But the great point of ecclesiastical reformation (for such 
they professed to consider it) in which he and the Con- 
queror were engaged, was the substitution of a foreign for a 
native clergy, and the biinging the church into a complete 
uniformity with the civil government In many cases the 
crime of being an Englishman, or an inability to speak French, 
were reckoned sufficient grounds of deposition, and even the 
Saxon saints shared in the ridicule which was thrown upon 
their priesthood. Some of the unhappy churchmen fied into 
Scotland, others to the forests, where they jomed the wild 
bands of independent outlaws; whilst a few sought safety 
and subsistence by yielding to the will of their master, and 
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descending to lower stations in their sacred office A very 
touching story 1s told by the chroniclers of the attempted 
deposition of the venerable Wulstan, Bishop of Winchester, 
whose firmness, however, insured his stay ; and at the death of 
Wilham he was the only Saxon bishop who retained his see 

2. In the midst of these triumphs over the hberty of 
the English church, the Conqueror was surprised by the im- 
perious demand of the Pope (Gregory VII., whose orginal 
i : fied was Hildebrand), that he should do homares as ee vas- 

sal ‘of St Peter, for the possession of England. This was 
peremptorily refused by the mdependent Norman, but he ac- 
knowledged the tax called Peter-pence, the pay ment of which 
had been of late discontinued, and the Pope made no further 
claim for the present Whlham added a decree that no pontiff 
should be owned in his dominions withuut his consent, and 
that all papal letters, before they were published, should be 
submitted to his inspection, also, that no decision, either of 
national or provincial synods, should be executed without his 
permission, and that the spiritual courts should neither im- 
plead nor excommunicate any tenant-in-chief until the offence 
had bedn certified to himself. 

3. For some time there was no umformity observed in 
public worship, the style of service frequently depending upon 
the caprices of the priest, till a serious riot having atisen at 
Glastonbury, in consequence of the compulsory adoption of a 
particular fo1m, Oswald, Bishop of Salsbury, composed the 
famous Ritual of Sarum, the use of which spread gencrally 
throughout the realm 

4, Under Rufus and his servile mimister, Flambard, the 
church was thrown into the utmost disorder, the most 1m- 
portant offices being kept unfilled for years, whilst the 1¢- 
venues were drawn into the king’s exchequer, and at last 
shamelessly sold to the highest bidder. It was not tall four 
years after his accession that the king appointed Anselm to 
the see of Canterbury, and the moment of his installation was 
the signal for bitter and continued disputes. The first ground 
of open quarrel was found in Anselrit’a proposing to go to 
Rome for the pall, as was usual in thoseu , , to which the 
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king decidedly objected, and not without some reason, there 
being at that time two popes in existence (Urban II. and 
Clement III ), who each laid equal claim to supreme authonty. 
The pall was at last transmitted to England, on condstion that 
Rufus should acknowledge the rights of Pope Urban. Anselm 
afterwards did go to Rome, to complain of the king’s confisca- 
tions of rehgious property , but the wild monarch rejected the 
pope’s message and threat of excommunication with scorn ; 
and persisted in excluding Anselm during the remainder of his" 
reign.* He was restored, however, by Henry I., whose de- 
fective title required the sanction of the church. Even their 
harmony was not of long continuance, and after some years of 
tedious contention, the matter was at length compromised by 
the pope consenting, that if investiture by ring and crozier 
were not insisted on by the king, bishops and abbots should 
be allowed to do homage for their temporalities in the same 
manner as the lay tenants of the crown. 

5 The weakness of Stephen compelled him to grant an ex- 
emption from the royal investiture, and the right of carrying 
ecclesiastical causes by appeal to Rome — privileges which 
were by no means neglected by the ambitious servants of the 
papal see. But it 1s in the reign of Henry IT that the con- 
test becomes of real importance, and leaves impressions be- 
hind 1t which are not yet effaced The history and character 
of Thomas a Becket, the first Saxon archbishop after the 
Conquest, are too well known to require a lengthened detail 
in this place, and it will be sufficient to notice the constitu- 


* It was at this time that the famous contest about investitures was 
carried on between the popes and the temporal sovereigns throughout 
Christendom The question was, whether ccclesiastics, on bemg inducted 
into bishoprics and abbeys, should receive the ring and crozier by which 
the temporalities of the benefice were understood to be conveyed, but 
which were also symbols of the spiritual power, from the hands of their 
prince or no? 1e in other words, whether the civil authorities were to 
retain any influence or control over the officials of the church? This 
gave rise to terrible contentions and dreadful wars, especially in Germany 
and Italy, and, at length, to the strange spectacle of two popes at the 
same time, one being nomimated by the Emperor of Germany, and the 
other by the Romush party 
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tions which were passed durmg the stiuggle at the micat 
Council of Clarendon, in January, 1164. The particular 
question about which the general rights of the crown and of 
the spirifam estate finally became involved, was this, — whe- 
ther the clétey, when accused of crimes, should be tried and 
punished by the ecclesiastical or the civil courts As the 
ecclesiastical courts were not allowed to punish with death, 
but o@fy with stripes and degradation from office, and as the 
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clergy were supposed to entertain a natural partiality for 
their offending brethren, it was contended that they were im- 
proper tribunals before which to bring men who were often 
guilty of the grossest offences. The sixteen constitutions of 
Clarendon, however, went a good deal beyond this special 
point, for they not only decreed the entire subjection of the 
clergy to the king’s court in civil an@eriminal cases, but they 
established their complete independence . “tome, and vested 
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almost all authority over them in the person of the king. Not- 
withstanding Beckct’s obstinate refusal, these decrees were 
assented to by the barons and prelates, and became, at least 
for a time, the law of the land. Henry was obliged, how- 
ever, to recant them all before obtaining reconcilation with 
the pope in 1172, although they were not formally repealed 
(or rather modified) till the great council at Northampton in 
1176. It was there agreed, though not without great oppo- 





sition from many barons, that the clergy should only bg, 
brought before the civil courts for offences agamst the forest" 
laws, and that no bishopric or abbey should be kept in the 
king’s hands longer than a year, except under peculiar cir- 
cumstances This arrangement subsisted throughout the re- 
mainder of this period. 

6. During the reign of Richaid I the crusades engrossed 
both clergy and laity in England, as in all Europe; but time 
was found by Pope Innocent III. to direct a threatening bull 
to the king and the Archbishop of Canterbury, commanding 
both, in an imperial strain, to lay aside certain proceedings, 
which was submitted to without a murmut by the hero of the 
hon heat <A fresh quanel arose under John, about an 
appointment to the see of Canterbury. The monks of Can- 
terbury had elected to that office Reginald, their sub-pnior , 
but afterwards, under appreh. nsion of the king’s displeasure, 
had removed him, and elected the king’s favounte, John de 
Gray, Bishop of Norwich. The pope decided that Reginald’s 
appointment had never bcen legally annulled, and took the 
nomination into his own hands, oidermg them to receive 
as their archbishop Stephen Langton, who happened to be then 
at Rome John’s unpotent resistance to this nomination, the 
terrible interdict and excommunication which ensued, and the 
final humiliation of the crown of England at the feet of the 
papal legate, are matters famiharly bicen to every reader of 


English history.* 


* A curious tale 15 told by old Matthew Paris, that John, in his hour 
of danger, actually solicited aid against the Pope and the King of France 
from the Mohammedans of Spam To make the story more complete, a 
Christian priest was joined to this embassy to an infidel soldan The 
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7% The internal constitution of the Church of England was 
but fittle changed by the Conquest Two new sees (Ely and 
Carlisle) were added to the fifteen Saxon bishopuics, and two 
new orders of monks (the Cisteicians and Carthusians) were 
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introduced.* The cehbacy of the clergy was ngidly enforced 
by Lanfrane and his successors, and gradually became the 
prevailing practice Pilgrimages continued much in favout, 
especially to the shrine of Becket after his murder, as well as 
to Rome, Loretto, and the Holy Land Even princes and 


prudent emir, however, privately questioned the ecclesiustic as to the 
character of his master, and being informed that he was a tyrant univer- 
sally hated by his subjects, declined to give him any assistance 

* The only order of monks in England before the Conquest, was that 
of the Benedictines, which was instituted early in the 6th century, and 
first generally established in this country by Dunstan In 1128 the Cis- 
tercians came in, who were first established at Citeaux, in Burgundy, 
A D 1098, and soon ranked a considerable number of devotees in England 
and Scotland The Carthusians (founded at Chartreux, m 1080,) ap- 
peared in England in 1180, but probably from the great strictness of 
their rule never became numerous 

These may both, however, be considered as branches of the Benedictines 
The general habit of these orders consisted of under garment of white 
with a long loose black gown over it, andin some. —a cloak of white in 
church 
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prelates abandonii their offices, to put themselves at the 
head of those vast armies of palmers which afterwards sprung 
up into battalions of armed crusaders.* 

Foug of the crusades belong to the present period, of which 
the first set out m 1097, the second m 1147, the third (in 
which Richard I. so distinguished himself) 1n 1189, and the 
fourth in 1203 One of their most remarkable results in con- 
nection with the church was the establishment of the religious 
orders of kmghthood, of which the s#@-earhest and most 
distinguished were the Knights Ho lers of St. John, 
whose chief abode was at Clerkenwell, aid the Kmghts Tem- 
plars, who have Jeft their name to our ancient seat of law 

8. The first dawn of opposition to the received doctrines of 
the day appeared in 1166, when a synod was held at Oxford, 
in presence of the king, for the trial of certain German 
strangers, accused of heresy They were said to have spoken 
impiously of the Eucharist, baptism, and marriage, but they 
refused to enter into any discussion upon their peculiar views 
The canons of the Council of Tours against the Albigenses (to 
whose sect the wanderers probably belonged) furmshed a pre- 
cedent for the punishment of these unfortunates, and they were 
accordingly branded in the forehead, publicly whipped, and 
expelled from Oxford. Half naked, in the depth of winter, 
and driven by an arbitrary authority from cvery place of 
shelter, these poor enthusiasts, who had gonc to their punish- 
ment in all the triumph of religious fervour, wandered about, 
dejected and heartbroken, amongst the fields and lanes till 
they miserably died 


* The name palmer was given from the branches of palm which they 
bore in their hands as the emblem of victory They also wore cockle or 
scallop shells m their hats in token of having crossed the seas 
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CHAPTER III. 


LEARNING AND ARTS. 


1 Ir is not improbable (as already mentioned) that learning 
may have begun to revive in England after the accession of 
Canute, early in the 11th century but still there 1s every 
reason to believe that 1t was at but a low pitch at the time of 
the Conquest. The general ignorance of the Saxon priest- 
hood no doubt favoured very materially William’s plans tor 
the substitution of a foraign clergy, and certainly no names 
eminent as scholars are recorded at that period in the annals 
of the Saxon church The Conquest, however, restored to 
England the better presei ved learning of the Continent, which 
yet had mainly flowed from the great schools of Alcuin and 
Enigena, the two ulustrious Irishmen of the last period. 

A new source of intellectual improvement had now also 
opened in the literature of the East, communicated through- 
out Europe by the brilliant and successful Arabs of Spain. 
At this time Saracenic Spain was the resort of students from 
every country, and many of the Greek authors were first made 
known to the Western world by Latin translations from 
Arabic versions * It does not fully appear that this new hte- 
rature had made its way to England before the Conquest, but 
it could hardly avoid following at once in its train. The 
Conqueror himself was a most liberal patron of letters, and 


* The Greek writings which the Arabs studied with most eagerness 
were such as related to metaphysics, mathematics, medicine, chemustry, 
botany, and other departments of physical knowledge The number of 
volumes collected in the Saracen libraries was prodigious In Egypt 
there were 100,000 MSS , and mn Cordova 600,000, elegantly tiansc riled 
and splendidly bound Totally extinct as the Arab power has long been 
in Europe, 1t lasted with httle duminution for 6@@,years, 4 period long 
enough for the accumulation of an immense mass of !: ry treasures. 


H 
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took great care to fill the most important offices with men of 
distinguished learning Most of his successors also followed 
his example, having themselves for the most part received a 
polite education. Besides Henry I, surnamed Beauclerc, 
from his attamments, Henry II., and his sons, Henry, 
Geoffrey, and Richard, were all carefully instructed in the 
usual acquirements of the day. 

2, Learning was still, however, chiefly in the hands of the 
clergy, to whom it was considered to belong as a peculiar 
possession, and even the nobility made but small pretensions 
to any thing like scholarslup. Yet schools and other semi- 
naries were largely extended in this age, and also elevated con- 
siderably in their character. By the Third General Council 
of Lateran (A. D. 1179) 1t was ordered that in every cathedral 
a head-teacher or Scholastic (as he was called) should be ap- 
pointed, who, besides keeping a school of his own, should have 
authority over all the other schools 1n the diocese, and the sole 
night of granting licenses, without which no one should be 
entitled to teach. This office had been formerly held by the 
bishops themselves, but as might be expected from the wide 
range of their other duties, with little effect, whilst after this 
canon 1¢ was frequently filled by the most learned persons 
of the time. It would appear also that some of the English 
schools had a broader purpose than the mere education of 
future ecclesiastics, and were intended for the benefit of the 
community at large. 

3. In the twelfth century may be placed the institution 
of universities proper, as we now understand the term, 
though doubtless many of these establishments had existed 
long before in the form of schools or studza.* Even Oxford 
does not appear to have been recognised in this sense tall the 
reign of Richard I., and Cambridge throughout the twelfth 
century was little more than a very distinguished school, 
without any incorporation or public establishment whatever. 
Many eminent Englishmen still resorted to foreign schools, 


* The oldest university m Europe 1s that of Bologna. The university 
of Paris ranks about the same with that of Oxford om 
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of, whieh the University of Paris was decidedly the chief. 
Se many of our countrymen were constantly to be found at 
this great seminary that they formed one of the four nations 
into which its students were divided, and several of 1ts most 
ers were of the English race. Among 
icularly mentioned Robert of Melun and 
gies 5 Who afterwards lectured with great success at 
bi. a, selso Nicholas Breakspear, who afterwards became 
Pope under the title of Adrian IV., being the only English- 
man who ever enjoyed that distinction; and John of Salisbury, 
who has left us a particular account of the modes of study, 
and of the entire learning of the age. 

4, From this statement it appears that those branches ot 
literary and scientific knowledge which were specially en- 
titled as the Arts, were still divided into the two great classes, 
of which some notice has already been given, the first or 
more elementary of which, comprehending grammar, rhetoric 
and logic, was called the Trivium. The second, comprising 
music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, the Quadrivium. 
The whole seven used to be thus enumerated in a Latin 
hexameter * — 








Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Numerus, Tonus, Angulus, Astra 


or, with definitions subjoined, in the two followimg lines — 


Gram loquitur, Dia vera docet, Rhet verba colorat, 
Mus canit, Ar numerat, Geo ponderat, Ast colit astra 


This old arrangement had now, however, come to be con- 
sidered as too limited, and various new studies had bcen 
added to the primitive seven in order to complete a liberal 
education. 

Theology, m particular, was now first ranked as a dis- 
tinct science, and logic and metaphysics were extensively 
introduced into the discussion of religious questions. The 
system of Aristotle was the great source from which all 
modes of argument were drawn, and thesecholastic theology 


@ rose into shape and order 1n the celebrated Bou.. of Sentenceg 
H 2 
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of Peter Lombard.* Logic, mdeed, occupied an extrava- 
gantly large place in the studies of the young churchman, 
and it would appear that some even devoted the entire twelve 
years, usually given to the general course, to that branch 
alone. This exclusive attachment operated fatally upon 
all politer literature, which it drove out with contempt to 
the makers of songs and the despiscd laity. 

5. Classical knowledge was almost entirely confined to 
Latin, and even some of the best Roman authors were as yet 
unknown. Some few continental scholars, however, and 
perhaps, some in England, were acquamted with Greek, 
Hebrew, and probably other Onental languages. The Jews, 
indeed, had schools in many parts of England, which appear to 
have been attended by Christian scholats, and where Hebrew, 
Arabic, and the Arabian sciences were constantly taught 

It 18 uncertain whether the Arabic numerals were yet 
known in Europe, and they undoubtedly were not in general 
use. Mathematics were but little studied, or chiefly for the 
purpose of cultivating astrology. ‘ Mathematicians,” says 
Peter of Blois, “ are those who, from the posttion of the 
stars, the aspect of the firmament, and the motions of the 
planets, discover things that are to come.” The genuine 
science of astronomy was not, however, wholly neglected 
Ingulphus gives us a cutous desciption of a nadir or 
planetary system which was burnt with the abbey of Croyland 
in 1091, and Latin translations existed of several astrono- 
mical works. f 


* In this age hved St Bernard, the last of the Fathers, as they are 
called m opposition to the Schoolmen, who mtroduced the systematising 
spirit of philosophy into all theological studies John of Salisbury accuses 
the dialecticians of wastmg their time on the most ridiculous puzzles, 
such as, Whether a person who bought the whole cloak also bought the 
cowl? or, Whether, when a hog was taken to market with a rope tied 
about its neck and held at the other end by a man, the hog was really 
taken to market by the man or by the rope? These were gravely de- 
clared to be questions which could not be solved, the arguments on both 
sides being exactly equal ! 

¢ “We then lost,” says Ingulphus, “a most beautifal and precious 

gtable, fabricated of different kmds of metals, according to the variety of 
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6. Medicine was principally studied at Saleino and Paris, 
but was confined to the precepts of Hippocrates and Galen, 
with some knowledge of botany and chemistry; for anatomy 
could hardly be known with accuracy whilst the dissection of 
the human body was not practised. Law was eagerly studied, 
especially the canon law, of which the best systematic com- 
pilation is to be found in the Decretum of Gratian, published 
in 1151. The civil law also first began to be regularly taught 
after the reported discovery of a perfect copy of Justiman’s 
Pandects at Amalphi in Italy, a p 1137. It was at first 

tly opposed by the practitioners of the common law, 
but being favoured by the Church, and at length by the 
government, 1t t1rumphed over all their efforts. 

7 Great difficulties were still encountered in the pursuit 
of learning from the scarcity of books, but by no means to the 
same extent as in the last period In every great abbey there 
was a room called the scriptorr:um, whee many writers were 
constantly engaged in transcribing service-books and MSS 
for the library. Books were also bound and illuminated in 
these writing-rooms, for the support of which estates were 
often granted by the encouragers of learmng Parchment, 
unfortunately, was not always to be had in sufficient abun- 
dance, and paper made of linen rags does not appear to have 
been known till about the middle of the 13th century * 

8. Although the notion that William I. deliberately 
plagped the abolition of the Saxon language does not rest 
upon any competent authority, yet the substitution of French 
for English, to a great extent, must naturally have followed 
the Norman Conquest. French, indeed, had been the fashion- 
able language of the court in the tune of Edward the Con- 


the stars and heavenly signs Saturn was of copper, Jupiter of gold, 
Mars of iron, the Sun of latten, Mercury of amber, Venus of tin, the 
Moon of silver The eyes were charmed as well as the mind instructed 
by beholding the colure circles, with the zodiac and all its signs, formed 
with wonderful art of metals and precious stones, according to their 
several natures, forms, figures, and colours It was the most admired 
and celebrated nadir in all England ” 

* Paper made of cotton was, however, in cofamon use in the 12th 

® century 
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nd the swarms of Norman warriors and churchmen 
se Conquest introduced must have spread it still more 
er the kmgdom. The Anglo-Saxon, however, still 
ed the tongue of the great mass of the people; and 
igarly a century afterwards 1t appears (though with con- 
siderable modifications) to have preserved its original cha- 
racter.* From about the middle of the 12th century it is 
gentrally thought to have been assuming the form which 
finally resulted in our present English, but as we have no 
authentic specimens of the language taken from the latter 
part of that century, it will be better to reserve the coh- 
sideration of this change till the next period. 

Latin was, however, the chief language of hterary com- 
position in this age, and all scholars’appear to have been 
as familiar with it as with their native tongues. Nay, ser- 
mons were often delivered 1n 1t even to the unlearned populace; 
and, as we are told, with the greater effect the less they were 
understood. A crowd of Latin poets are enumerated by 
Warton 1n his History of English Poetry, of whom he praises 
most Inghly a certain bard named Joseph of Exeter, who 
wrote an epic on the Trojan war. 

Of much greater consequence are the numerous historical 
woiks which this period produced, forming altogether, per- 


* The following 1s a specimen of our language and poetry at the latest 
period at which they can perhaps, with propriety, be denommated Saxon 
It 1s taken from a volume of homulies (an the Bodleian library) supposed 
to have been written in the time of Henry IT — 


De pey bold zebylt For thee is a house built 

En Su ibopen pene Ere thou wert born 

De per mold imynz For t as a mould shapen 
Ep du of modep come Ere thou of (thy) mother camest 
De hit ney no 1d1:he Its height 1s not determmed, 
Ne der beopner imecen Nor its depth measured, 

Ney cil sloced Nor 18 it closed up, 

Pu lonz hic Se pene However long 1t may be, 

Nu me Se bpinzed Until I thee bring 

Wep du bevun rcealz Where thou shalt remain 
Nu me rceal de meven Until I shall measure thee 


» ‘And se mol seod da And the sod of earth 
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haps, a larger body of early contemporary history than is 
possessed by any other nation. First comes the Saxon 
chronicle down to the death of Stephen; then the hfe of 
William the Conqueror written by Ins chaplain, William of 
Poictiers, and the curious, though not quite genuine, history 
of the abbey of Croyland by Ingulphus, from 664 to 1091. 
The ecclesiastical history of Ordericus Vitalis brings us down 
to 1121, a date which also closes the valuable history of 
Eadmer of Caisterbygy. The great chronicle of William of 
Malmsbury also vas from the first arrival of the Saxons 
to the year 1143, and in the memons of Simeon of Durham 
and the eight books of Henry of Huntingdon are to be found 
many valuable facts and traces of still more ancient au- 
thoritieg,, To these might be added a long list of such names 
as Situs Cambrensis, Roger de Hoveden, &c., and the 
annabs and registers of various religious houses.* 
,. 9. In nothing was the magnificence and taste of the Nor- 
*"mans more strikingly displayed than in their buildings, which 
soon filled every corner of England, and stnkingly attested 
the wealth and spirit of their erectors Amongst the foremost 
appeared the bishops and other ecclesiastics, whose archi- 
tectural skill was generally not less effective than their well 
bestowed riches. 

The Norman style of church architecture may be re- 
garded as an intermediate link between the Roman and 
the Gothic, into the latter of which it very gradually faded 
away. Its principal characteristic is the semicircular arch, 
springing either from a single column, sometimes short 
and massive, sometimes tall and siender, or from a pier 
decorated with half columns or hght shafts, in which the 
clustered pillar of later date evidently originated. Mult- 
angular and plain square piers are also to be met with, though 
not so frequently. The capitals, are square and heavy, with 


* The style of writing introduced by the Normans corresponded nearly 
with the Lombardic (which was a corruption of the Roman letters by the 
Lombards, who settled in Italy in the sixth century), and continued, with 
little vaiiation, till the tume of Edward III %&,may be notaced in the 
specimens of Magna Charta and of Domesday Book, already given 

H 4 
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the lower parts rounded off and divided by shallow channels, 
or handsomely carved in imitation of the classical orders. The 
walls are generally built of grouted rubble with a thin face of 
cut stone, and are so excessively thick as to render the but- 
tresses merely ornamental. The windows are mostly small 
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and narrow, and seldom of more than one light, except in 
belfry windows, which are usually divided by a shaft. Cir- 
cular or wheel-shaped windows were also used in the gables. 

The deep and rich doorways formed by a succession of 
receding arches springing from rectangular jambs and de- 
tached shafts in the nooks, and profusely ornamented, are 
particularly beautiful, and seem to have been carefully pre- 
served in many churches and other edifices where no other 
part was allowed to remam. The semicircular stone at the 
head of the door-arch is generally covered with sculpture 
in rude bas-relief, representing a scriptural subject, a legend, 
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or a mere symbol, such as fish, serpents, or chimere. The 
sitting figure of our Saviour holding in his hand a book, and 
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Norse oent — Queenington Church, Gloucestershire 


with right hand uplifted, circumscribed by the mystical vesica 
piscis, appears over several Norman doorways. 

The mouldings are few and simple, and apparently of 
Roman origin, but the details are so extremely varied that 
an aspect of great mchness is frequently produced. The 
chevron or zigzag 1s the most remarkable, which remained 
even after every other trace of the style had almost dis- 
appeared. The plainness of the exterior walls is often broken 
by a series of small columns and arches, rising in tiers one 
above another. 

The Latin cross was now tha established form for the 
larger churches, terminating at the east end in a semicircular 
apsis. The interior was divided into three stories, the lower 
arches, separating the nave from the aisles, the tnforium, 
or gallery, composed of smaller arches, and the clerestory 
above all, with arches lesser still. The fing. -ve sometimes 
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vaulted and sometimes left open to the timbers; and gene- 
rally they were not of a very acute pitch, The intersection 
of the cross supports a tower commonly very low and 
massive; and two other towers are often found at the west 
end. The smaller parish churches consisted of a nave and 
chancel, with a low tower commonly at the west end, but 
sometimes at the chancel arch, which latter was always 
richly decorated. 

10. A very important change took place in the Norman 
style during the latter part of the 12th century (if not at an 
earlier period) which gradually led to the adoption (in the 
next century) of the pointed style and the general disuse of 
the semicircular arch. It is denoted by the intersection of 
the semicircular and the occasional use of the pointed arches, 
and a tendency to abandon the peculiarities of Norman 
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ernament.* It may be added that in some particulars there 
is a marked difference between the Anglo-Norman style and 


* The precise origin of the pointed arch has been much contested, and 
is yet by no means a settled pomt It might very naturally and easily 
have been derived either from the intersections of the semicircular arches 
or of the vaulting groins of Norman roofs, but some suppose it to have 
been taken from the mystical figure of a pointed oval shape called the 
vesica piscis, and others ascribe it to an Oriental model The vesica 
piscis, 1t may be added, 13 supposed to have taken its rise in the word 
txOuc, which contains the initials of our Saviour’s name and titles 
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that of the Contment at the same period, the English 
churches being built in a much more decorative manner, 





Norman Font — Drayton Church, Norfolk 


especially about the doorways, whilst the foreign edifices 
approach in their details more nearly to the classical forms. 
Possibly the native Anglo-Saxon workmen were extensively 
employed upon these structures in England, and introduced 
wherever they could the decorative style which their own 
talent or practice naturally suggested. 

11. The castles of the Norman barons were strictly for- 
tresses, in which every thing was sacrificed to security, and 
possessed, as we may imagine, few of the comforts and con- 
veniences of more peaceful ages They occupied in general 
a considerable space of ground, and consisted of three great 
divisions, the lower ballum (whence our word bailey) or 
court, the upper court, and the keep. The whole circuit was 
defended by a lofty and strong wall, strengthened at intervals 
by towers, surrounded by a ditch or moat, and protected by 
a pierced parapet for the discharge of missiles. The outer 
entrance was guarded by the barbican or advanced gateway, 
and the archway, besides its heavy gatesjwups crossed by the 
portcullis, which could be instantly dropped . any emer- 
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gency ; the crown of the arch also was pierced with holes, 
through which melted lead and pitch might be poured upon any 
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assailants who had won the gate. A second rampart separated 
the two courts, in the upper of which were placed the dwell- 
ing houses and the massive keep or donjon. This was the 
citadel of the whole, and the residence of its baronial master. 
It generally contained three stories, and often four, of which 
the lowest was a dark vaulted basement, used either for store- 
rooms or for dungeons. A well was invariably sunk within 
the keep to supply the garrison with water in case of extremity. 

The lodging rooms in the smaller keeps, notwithstanding 
every contrivance to make use of the thickness of the walls, 
were sufficiently contracted, and those of the larger differed 
only in size, but were neither more convenient nor less gloomy. 
More roomy structures might, however, be found about the 
walls of the court, n which even chapels were sometimes 
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erected, and such mansions as were not directly intended for 
defence were no doubt of a very different character from the 
stern keep of the feudal tyrant. The dimensions of West- 
minster Hall still show the magnificent scale of p build- 
ing attained in the days of Wilham Rufus, althoug#f'in other 
respects 1t has lost its original features. In ordinary houses 
timber was the principal matenal employed, though several 
stone dwellings still exist in Lincoln and elsewhere. 
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12. The art of statuary did not flourish during the Norman 
period, and we scarcely find any attempt at the human figure, 
except in low relief. Even on monuments the effigy was 
rarely introduced before the 12th century, and then in a very 
imperfect manner. 

The earliest Norman monuments consist merely of a stone 
coffin with the lid shaped in a ridge or en dos d’dne. The 
coffins were sunk on a level with the ground, m the inter- 
ments of distinguished people, so that the ld rose up over 
the pavement. They were frequently plain, or sculptured 
only with a cross, but afterwards they were raised above 
ground, and architectural decorations introduced. The first 
monarch for whom a full recumbent effigy was sculptured in 
England was King John.* 

13. Of their progress in painting we Loa little beyond 


* The decorations on his tomb are, however, of am. ‘ater date 
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the illuminations in manuscripts to inform us; but painting 
and —s were certainly used abundantly, particularly in the 
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decoration of ceilings. The MSS. are, however, remarkable 

for a profusion of ornament, with an excess of gold and silver, 

and a graceful but intricate method of wluminating capital 

letters, which renders it easy to recognise the writings of this 

period. Embroidery continued to be the chief occupation of 
ladies of rank. 

14. The improved scale of musical notation, invented by 
Guido of Arezzo, had already given a new foim to the science 
of music shoitly before the commencement of thisage. Great 
attention was now paid to church music, and the clergy fre- 
quently composed pieces for the use of their choirs. Different 
cathedrals had accordingly their own choral services or “‘ uses; ” 
as in the north the “use” of York; in South Wales, that of 
Hereford ; in North Wales, of Bangor, and mm other places, 
that of Sarum or of Lincoln, prevailed. The organ was the 
great ecclesiastical instrament. Secular music was likewise 
very much improved, and often furnished materials for the 
sacred composer. 

18. The plainer arts of life continued, in many respects, 
the same after the Conquest. Windmills were still more 
extensively used in addition to the old water and hand mills, 
and the fabrication of armour gave a new and higher direc- 
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tion to the art of working in metals. Some of the works in 
gold and silver, brought from England, are said to have 
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Ordination of a Priest * 


excited the highest admiration on the Continent. The shoe- 
ing of horses with iron, however, 1s supposed to have been only 
introduced about this time. Machines were now constructed 
with greater ingenuity, and timber and stone bridges were 
built with considerable care. The art of weaving woollen 
cloth in great perfection was mtroduced by a colony of Flem- 
ings, whom Henry I. had induced to settle at Ross, in Wales 
Linen was also manufactured, and, 1n the reign of the same 
monarch, the weavers and fullers had guilds or incorpora- 
tions in several towns. Incorporations of artificers (which 

* From a series of drawmgs illustrative of the hfe of St Guthlac, pre- 


served in the British Museum They form a remarkable mstance of the 
beauty of English design during the latter part a 12th century 
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were intended rather to afford each other mutual support 
than to regulate trade) were not general, however, till the 
next period. Dyeing was generally practised m private 
houses, although the Jews are said to have followed it asa 
public business; and the importations of woad were very 
extensive. In 1213 the duties paid on this dye-stuff alone 
amounted to nearly 6002. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


1, Tae Normans were distinguished for their military pro- 
pensities, and for the many improvements which they intro- 
duced into the science of war. To ther good swords they 
owed the possession of England, and their martial spirit lost 
nothing by the change of clime and country. 

The armour of their warnors did not differ, however, very 
materially from that of the Anglo-Saxons. The hauberk 
(probably halsberg, a protection for the throat,) of flat rings 
or small pieces of iron, sewn upon Jeather, scems, indced, to 
have been common to all the northern nations This has 
been denominated mascled armour, from the Latin macula, 
mesh of a nef, from which the well- 
known word mail 13 also supposed 
to be derived Instances of rings 
set up edgewise occur towards the 
close of the 11th century, and 
scale armour, resembling that of 
the ancients *, was also worn 

The helmet was conical, with a 
rie) noseguard or nasal, to which the 
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a collar of the hauberk was occa- 
sionally looped up, so as to leave 
no part of the face exposed but 
the eyes. Check-pieces were afte1- 
wards added, and, under Richard L., 
the helmet took a cylindrical or 
= - barrel shape, flat at top, and with 
ee eer eS an oval opening for the face, 
Mascled Armour (CottonMS) = which, in battle, was covered by a 
perforated plate or grating, called the avantarlle or ventaille 





* When the overlapping plates were of a square form instead of round, 
this armour 1s called fegulated, of which a specimen 18 given in the next 


page 
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The shield, down to the time of Henry II., was of the form 
called kite, or pear-shaped. in the Bayeux tapestry it 1s 
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Tegulated Armour — Seal of the Constable of Chester 


quite flat and ornamented with rude figures, but about the 
time of Stephen it appears of a curved shape. On the first 





Helmets with Avantailes — 12th Century 


great seal of Richard I. it is considerably shortened, and bent 
almost into a semi-cylinder, and presents, for the first time, 
an undoubted armorial bearing, namely, a lion counter- 
rampant, or facing the simster side of the shield.* 


* On the second seal of Richard, struck after his return from captivity, 
we find the shield emblazoned with three lions passant regardant, as they 
have ever since been quartered in the English arms 
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2. The rules of the redoubted Norman chivalry next clam 
our attention. The youth of noble birth was placed, whilst 
yet a boy, under the care of some distinguished kmght, whom 
he was obliged to serve as a page, and by whom he was 1n- 
structed in the forms of courtesy and the military exercises 
The next rank was that of squire, in which he completed his 
knowledge of riding, tilting, hunting and hawking, and fre- 
quently of music, and, 1f war broke out, he followed his 
preceptor into actual service. 

After spending seven or eight years in this capacity, if he 
were considered fit to recerve the honour of kmghthood, a 
most solemn and imposing ceremony took place The candi- 
date passed several nights im prayer and lonely watching in 
some church or chapel, and received with humility the sacred 
rites of religion. On the appoimted day the church was 
decked with all its ornaments the youth, accompanied by his 
patron, his kindred, friends, and companions, went in p1o- 
cession to 1ts holy walls, with his knightly sword hanging m 
a scarf from the neck, the weapon was blessed by the priest 
at the altar, and the oaths of the highest order of chivalry 
administered These were, that he would be loyal and 
obedient to his prince; valorously defend the church and 
clergy; and be the natural champion of all virtuous ladies, 
and especially of the orphan and the widow. Then the 
noble warriors or high-born ladies buckled on his spurs, 
clothed him in his vanous pieces of armour, and girded 
the sword to his side The prince or noble from whom he 
was to receive his knighthood then advanced, and, giving 
him the accolade, or three gentle blows with the flat of a 
sword on the mght shoulder, exclaimed, “In the name of 
God, St. Michael, and St George, I dub thee kmght, be 
brave, hardy, and loyal'” Then the young cavaher leaped, 
in his sounding armour, into the saddle of his war-horse ; 
pranced up and down the church; and, issuing forth, galloped 
to and fro before the spectators, brandishing his weapons in 
token of his strength and skill. Hs education was now com- 
plete, and his future rise m society depended solely on hus 


own valour and conduct. 
1 2 
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3. Intimately connected with the customs of knighthood 
and war is the science of heraldry, which has not, however, 
equally declined with their changes or extinction. The close, , 
armour in which each knight was wrapped up, and the © 
complete covering of his face with the visor, rendered the 
adoption of some peculiar mark or cognizance absolutely 
necessary for his recognition in the field. 

The earliest sign was probably the figure of some animal 
on the crest, but afterwards 1t was 
painted on the shicld, or some em- 
blematic device substituted. At 
first, however, this would seem to 
have distinguished only the indi- 
vidual, and not his family. The 
Crusades gave a new character to 
these symbols, for the peculiar at- 
tachment which was felt towards 
both the Crusaders and their de- 
vices induced their children to as- 
sume them asa mark of honour, 
and thus they became hercditary 
distinctions From that time he- 
raldry became a science; and the 
principal terms of blazon are to be 

Fnglish Standard it the Buth of f0und in the metrical romances of 

a es the day. Mottoes were taken at 
first from the war cnes of the leaders, and the heraldic 
crest was afterwards added, as an abridgment, when the shield 
became overloaded with complicated figures * 





* With these family escutcheons family names had not, however, as 
yet come in, even amongst the members of the royal house, who were 
only distinguished by such epithets as the Bastard, the Red, the Lion- 
hearted, &e Titles, however, were given to the chief men from their 
birthplace or patrimonial possession, or from some office held at court, 
as the Steward, the Warden, &e The nearest approach to a family name 
was the assumption of the father’s Christian name in addition to his own, 
by which a man, who had perhaps no other designation, announced his 
Norman descent The only kind of surname known amongst the English 
at this time seems to have been some epithet descriptive of personal 
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4. The great military sport of the knights was the tourna- 
ment, the origin of which is lost in the darkness of ages, 
‘ This spectacle was absolutely forbidden by Wilham and 
« his immediate successors, probably from a fear of teaching 
the nobility their real strength; but a partial revival took 
place under Righard I. After his reign, however, the tourna- 
ment’ rose in consequence, and soon came to occupy an 
important station in the national amusements. In the interm 
its place was supplied by several hardy games, such as the 
pel (palus) or post, which the armed youth attacked on foot, 
and the quintain, or pole and cross-bar, with a shield at one 
end, and a wooden sword or sand-bag at the other, which he 
charged with the lance on horseback 

The tou.nament was generally held in honow of some great 
event, as a coronation, a mariage, or a national victory , and 
heralds were despatched before its commencement to announce 
everywhere the place of mecting, and mvite all honourable 
knights to partake in it. The hsts were strongly paled in 
and entered by two gates, and round the whole enclosure 
scaffolds were erected for the nolle ladies, princes, and judges 
of the conflict The scene was also enlivened by the presence 
of a crowd of heralds, troubadours, and minstrels, dressed in 
the most gorgeous and picturesque manner In onder to pre- 
vent the intrusion of improper competitors, the shields of the 
proposed combatants were hung up for inspection some day» 
previous in the neighbouring church. 

Two different kinds of fighting were practised at the tour- 
naiment. one was called justing, or an encounter on horse- 
back with the spear in rest, the other was either a close 
hand to hand duel, or a general mélée, im which the warriors, 
divided into two parties, hewed at each other with battle- 
axes, swords, and maces. The simple just was not reckoned 
so honourable a combat as the latter kind of engagement, 
(which was indeed the tournament proper,) although 1t 


character , but the bulk of the people had only one naine When the 
Normans began to take second names, which usually commenced with 
a De, Le, or Fitz (Fils, son), 1t became a mark of low bu th or illegitimacy 


to have but one set 
13 
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lasted to a later period. In the just the great point was to 
bear the point of the spear at full gallop against the helmet. 
or shield of the opponent, so as to throw him out of the 
saddle, or to break the spear so fairly as not to be dashed 
backwards by the recoil. Every knight was allowed to bring 
a page into the hsts, to supply him at need ith a sword or 
lance. Wounds and death were generally the result of the 
tournament, at the close of which the names of those who 
had most distigguished themselves were proclaimed by the 
heralds, and rewards distributed by the ladies, by whom also 
the successful combatants were unarmed, and placed at the 
highest seats m the banquet, where their praise was loudly 
sung by the attendant minstrels The tournament was often 
denounced by the Church on account of its bloody tendency, 
but with little effect 

These warlike games of the nobles were imitated by the 
commonalty in their quintains, (which were played either 
on land, or water, or skating on the ice,) in their archery, 
javelin throwmg, and sword and buckler play. Archery 
was especially practised with the cross-bow, which was intro- 
duced into this country by the Normans It was forbidden 
to be employed in war by the second council of Lateran, and 
for a time laid aside, but its use was revived by Richard L, 
who himself perished at last from its too deadly aim 

§. Wailham the Conqueror must have possessed a consider- 
able navy, 1f we may judge by the number of the ships in 
which he brought over his troops, amounting, as it 18 said, to 
about 700 vessels of tolerable size, besides more than three 
times that number of smaller dimensions. He sent a fleet 
afterwards to attack Scotland, and in the time of Rufus 
ships (which may be entitled the first privateers)*were fitted 
out by his Enghsh subjects to defend the Channel against his 
brother Robert. The Conqueror, indeed, made due provision 
for a naval force being kept up, by his regulations concerning 
the Cinque Ports (onginally Hastings, Hythe, Romney, 
Dover and Sandwich), each of which towns was bound, upon 
forty days’ notice, to furnish and man a certain number of 
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ships of war; other towns on different parts of the coast 
seem also to have held of the crown by the same kind of 
service. 

The fleet which carried out Richard I. and his troops to 
the Holy Land was, probably, the most magnificent that had 
ever left the Qnglish shores, far surpassing in size, though 
not in number, the vessels of William or of Henry II The 
galleys of Coeur de Lion carried two tiers or banks of oars, 
and the dromons or busses spread three large sails, each pro- 
bably on a separate mast. Some were armed with that famous 
combustible, the Greek fire, then in general use. In the 
reign of John the first great naval victory was gained by the 
English over the first fleet that the French kings of the 
Capetian line had ever sent to sea. It took place at Damme, 
then the port of Bruges, in the year 1213, and ended in the 
total destruction of the French ships. This was the bright 
commencement of those glorious victories, the ilustriqus suc- 
cession of which have so justly conferred upon our island the 
title of “ Queen of the Sea,” 
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CHAPTER V. 


COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE. 
(3 

1. Tue sudden and stnking change which the Conquest 
produced in the condition of all classes of the people was at 
first unfavourable both to foreign trade and national industry, 
which had hitherto flourished to a very considerable extent. 
Henry I., indeed, gave some stimulus to exertion by settling 
the laborious and skilful Flemings 1n Wales; but this favour 
was probably gianted more on account of their warlike than 
their commercial habits The Jews, who came over in great 
numbers after the Conquest, afforded a greater impulse to 
trade, to which they were entirely devoted Their possession 
of capital ensured them sufficient protection from the ruling 
powers, notwithstanding occasional acts of violence or oppres- 
sion; and under ordinary circumstances 1t does not seem that 
a Jew found any peculiar difficulties in recovering money 
duc Their wealth enabled them to obtain charters from the 
crown, for onc of which they aie recorded to have paid to 
King John no less a sum than 4000 marks 

Some trade was carried on with the East during this 
period, of which the most important icsult was the know- 
ledge of the art of rearmg and managing the silkworm. This 
valuable insect was first brought fiom Greece m 1146, by 
Roger, King of Sicily, and fiom about this time we find 
silké becoming much more abundant in England. 

2. But it was under the long and successful reign of 
Henry II. that English commerce began to recover from its 
depression, and to mise to a station which it had never known 

jsince the departure of the Romans William Fitz Stephen 
i} saya, that no city in the world now sent out its wealth and 
merchandise to so great a distance as the city of London, and 
he enumerates among its imports gold, spices, and frankin- 
cense from Arabia, precious stones from Egypt, purple cloths 
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from India, palm-oil from Bagdad, furs and ermines from 
Norway and Russia, arms from Scythia, and wines from 
France; woad for dyeing was also introduced, and occa- 
sionally corn, which was at other times, however, an article 
of export. Its commercial pre-eminence now established 
London as the undoubted capital of England, an honour 
which it had previously shared with Winchester, the ancient 
seat of the West Saxon kings, and the treasury of the early 
Norman monarchs. Exeter was also a magnificent city, 
filled with opulent citizens, and Bristol 1s mentioned as having 
a great trade with Ireland, Norway, and other countries. 
Gloucester and Winchester are celebrated for wines made 
of native grapes, whilst for foreign wines, Chester was one 
of the chief ports. Dunwich in Suffolk, Norwich, Lynn, 
Grunsby, York, Whitby, Hartlepool, and Berwick are also 
mentioned as towns of trade, and Lincoln was peculiarly 
favoured by a canal of seven miles long, cut by Henry I. from 
the Trent to the Witham, which enabled foreign vessels to 
come close up to the city 

3. The exports from these various ports consisted of flesh 
and fish, especially herrings and oysters, and “ most precious 
wool.” Lead and tin were also sent abroad in great quan- 
tities, and, perhaps, hides, skins, and woollen cloths. As 
these exports seem to have far excceded in amount the im- 
ports, the difference was, no doubt, made up to this country 
in money or bullion. So great, mdced, was the quantity of 
silver in the kingdom, that it could afford to 1aise 70,000 
marks (equal in weight to nearly 100,000/. of our moncy) 
for the ransom of Richard I., though certainly not without 
several collections and a good deal of distress. That monarch, 
on his return from the East, passed several laws for tho 
regulation of trade, one of which was a prohibition against 
the exportation of corn, “ that England,” ast stated, “might 
not suffer from the want of its own abundance,” and which 
was very rigorously executed in at least one remarkablo 
instance.* 

* Some vessels having been seized in the port of Valery, laden with 


English corn for the King of France, Richard burned both the vessels and 
the town, hanged the seamen, and also put to death some monks, who 
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4, From the commencement of his reign John appears to 
have favoured the interests of the traders, and to have sought 
their support against the power of the nobility and clergy. 
A considerable number of towns are now mentioned as 
paying the quinziéme (a species of tallage levied on mer- 
chants), and even this list is probably very incomplete. In this 
reign we find the first mention of what may be called letters 
of credit, which speedily assumed the form of bills of ex- 
change, and were generally adopted im foreign commerce.* 
The Flemings were the chief foreign traders that then 
resorted to this country, and after them the French. 

Freedom of commerce was sought to be secured by the 
41st clause of Magna Charta, which commanded the safety of 
all merchants in entering, leaving, or remaining in England, 
except in time of war, when subjects of the enemy should be 
detained, (but without injury to their persons or property, ) 
until 1t should be known how the English merchants were 
treated in their country. 

5. The only coined money of this period, so far as 1s cer- 
tainly known, was the silver penny, which was then, as now, 
the twelfth part of a shilling, and the shilling, again, the twen- 
tieth part of a pound. The pound, however, was still a full 
pound of silver according to the old standard of 5400 grains. 
As this was equal to 2/. 16s. 3d of our money, the shilling 
would be 2s. 93d., and the 
penny would contain a little 
more silver than might now 
be purchased for 23d. Both 
pound and shilling, however, 
were only money of account ; 
and no coins of lower value 
than the silver penny have as yet been discovered, although 





Silver Penny of William I 


had been unfortunately engaged in the transaction He then divided the 
torn among the poor 

* Tt 1s curious that at this tume, although no Christian was allowed to 
take interest even at the lowest rate upon money lent, the Jews were 
put under no restriction whatever upon this pomt, but it may be ac- 
counted for by the ease with which the crown squeezed its frequent 
impositions from that people, and which induced it to tolerate so readily 
their monopoly of money lending 
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“halfpence and farthings (formed by cutting the penmes) are 
mentioned by writers of the time. The coins, indeed, of the 
earlier Norman kings are of great ramty; and in Stephen’s 
time all the bishops and greater barons are said to have had 
mints of their own, from which very debased money was 
often issued. Henry II., however, put down this bad money, 
and, in the year 1180, called in all the old coins then mm cir- 
culation. 

The value of money during this period may be imperfectly 
estimated from the prices of various articles which we occa- 
sionally find noted: thus the price of labour appears to have 
varied from about three farthings to a penny a day, with 
victuals. The prices of grain varied excessively, even at 
different periods of the same year Wheat, perhaps, gencrally 
averaged 4s the quarter, though in scarce years it sometimes 
rose to a pound. In 1185, sheep were rated at about 53d 
each; hogs at 1s., cows at about 4». 6d., and breeding 
mares at less than 3s. Yet, in 1205, ten capital horses were 
rated at 20i. each, or nearly 607 of our present money 
The expense of building two arches of London Bndge m 
1140, was 252. 

6. The land after the Conquest still continued to be held 
in large estates, the great proprietors residing in the midst of 
their possessions, and reserving for their own use a portion of 
their demesne, which was cultivated by ther own farm 
servants. The classes of field labourers which we find 
enumerated in Domesday Book are ploughmen, shepherds, 
neatherds, cowherds, goatherds, swmeherds, and bee-keepers 
The use of manures was carried to a greater extent than 
before, chalk bemg applied as well ac the ancient marl, but 
the system of agriculture was still sadly imperfect. The 
monks continued to be the greatest improvers of the land, 
though some laymen honourably sought to divide the praise, 
especially in Cambridgeshire and Lincoln, where the draining 
of the fens was already commenced with success 

Corn must have been occasionally abundant, for licences 
for its exportation were not unfrequently granted during 
this period, but these years of plenty were often counter- 
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balanced by terrible scarcitiés, the result, however, of un- 
favourable seasons and warlike devastations rather than of 
defective husbandry. Gardens, orchards, and vineyards are 
mentioned in the great survey, and the wine of Gloucester 
is said by William of Malmsbury to have been very little 
inferior to the wines of France The extensive woods and 
bogs still supplied the greater quantity of fuel, although 
coal was now certainly consumed to a small extent. 


i 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


1. Tue style of household furniture does not appear to have 
been much improved by the introduction of Norman customs. 
The same domestic articles and the same mode of serving 
food prevail in the Bayeux tapestry as in the Saxon illumin- 
ations, and the principal difference is that some of the chairs 
of state and other seats appear to be more elaborately carved 
and ornamented. In the reign of King John, indeed, we 
find mention made of gold and silver salt-cellais, and the 
Saxon hangings of needle-work and embroidery seem to have 
been partially superseded by the fashion of painting the 
walls or wainscot, but still with the same sulyects as before 
Beds were also handsomely fitted up, at least for the rich, and 
provided with the luxury of linen sheets 

2. So general had been the imitation of Norman fashions 
during the reign of Icdward the Confessor, that at the time 
of the Conquest there was little variety in dress or manners 
to introduce, except, perhaps, the foreign custom of shaving 
the upper lip and the back of the head The Saxons con- 
tinued, however, for some time to be distinguished by their 
flowing locks and the rich embroidery of their dresses 

The general habit of the Normans consisted of a tunic, a 
cloak, long tight hose, and leg bandages, with shoes or shoit 
boots. Caps were worn in great variety, but a high cap or 
flat bonnet were most preferred. In female costume the 
change was more in name than in garment. Thus the gunna 
or gown became the robe, and the veil or head-rail the couvre- 
chef or kerchief. The hair occasionally appears long and 
plaited, like that of the modern Swiss. During the reigns 
of Rufus and Henry I. some most extravagant fashions made 
their appearance: the sleeves of the tunics were long enough 
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to cover and hang considerably below the hand, peaked-toed 
boots of the most absurd shapes were worn, and the mantles 
and tunics were worn much longer and fuller, and the former 
lined with the most expensive furs. 

The hair, too, from its former cropped condition, was now 
suffered to grow immoderately long, a practice which was 
denounced both by individual preachers and by councils of 
the Church.* Those who were not fortunate enough to be 
fayoured by nature in this respect, made it up by enormous 
wigs of false hair. Nor were these fancies confined to the 
male costume. ‘The sleeves of the ladies’ robes, and their 
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Norman Ladies (110m an old Psilter ) 


veils, were knotted up to prevent their trailing on the ground, 
and a rich garment, called the surcote, was worn, which pro- 


* Amongst others, Serlo d’Abon, preaching before Henry I on Easter 
day, 1105, against the sinfulness of beards and long hair, coolly drew a huge 
pair of scissors from his pocket after the sermon, and taking advantage 
of the effect which 1t had produced, went from seat to seat mercilessly 
cropping the king and the whole congregation The heads of the people 
were not hberated from these obtrusive denunciations till the reign of 
King John, when the superior powers no longer thought proper to inter- 
fere in such matters 
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voked many legislative enactments to put it down. With the 
reign of Henry II., however, a more graceful and becoming, 
though equally splendid, style of dress, seems to have made its 
appearance. Full flowing robes, of a moderate length, girded 
with a rich waistbelt, short mantles fastened by clasps on the 
breast or shoulders, long hose, shoes or boots, caps of various 
forms, and richly jewelled gloves, set off the figures of this 
monarch and his nobles to great advantage. Nor was this im- 
provement confined to the men, for the ladies also of the time 
discarded their fanciful knots and skirts, 
and adopted a close and elegant costume, 
somewhat resembling that of the convent. 

3. A prevailing passion of the Norman 
chiefs was for numerous and splendid re- 
tinues, not, however, very well ordered, 
or always very discreet. Perhaps such 
powerful guards as those of Wilham 
Longchamp, whose tram even in time of 
peace consisted of 1000 horse, weie 
required by the disturbed state of the 
country, and the reckless avarice of 
many a baronial robber, whose castles 
the wealthy traveller might be obliged to 
pass on his way Grandeur and dis- 
comfort were, however, the ordinary at- 
tendants of the Norman noble. Even the 
stately palace had no better carpcting 
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= royal banquet could not furmsh a com- 
omb of Berengana : 
Queen of Richard 1, at © mon table-cloth or plain steel fork. Yet 
their style of living was more delicate than 
that of the coarse Saxons, whilst 1t far exceeded in the 
variety aud costliness of its materials. The art of cookery 
was held in great estimation, and several estates were granted 
on the tenure of dressing some particular dainty for the royal 
palate. The boar’s head was regarded as a truly regal dish, 
and as it came into the hall, musicians went before 1t sound- 


ing on their trumpets. The peacock, likewise, was only 
A a 
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served up at solemn chivalric banquets; but the crane, 
though highly valued, formed part of ther common meals. 
The drinks used by the rich of both nations were spiced wines 
and cordial mixtures, such as hippocras, pigment, morat, and 
mead, whilst the poor were content with humbler cider, 
perry, and ale. 

4. The meals of the Normans, and their appropriate seasons, 
are laid down in the following triplet. 


‘“‘ Lever a cinque, dine: a neuf, 
Souper a cinque, coucher a neuf, 
Fait vivre d’ans nonante et neuf” 


“ To rise at five, to dime at nine, 
To sup at five, to bed at nine, 
Makes a man live to ninety-nine ” 


In connexion with this custom of retiring to rest at nine 
o’clock, 1t has been commonly supposed that, by an order of 
the Conqueror, all persons were obliged to put out their fires 
and lhghts on ringing of the curfew bell (couvre feu, cover- 
Jire), which took place at sunset in summer, and about eight 
or nine o'clock in winter. But the curfew (as a precaution 
against fire) appears to have prevailed long before, not only 
in England but in most of the countries of Europe, and was 
continued in this country as a necessary regulation till after 
the beginning of the 16th century 

5. The chase was the favourite pastime of the Normans, in 
which their ladies frequently joined, along with the prelates 
and clergy. These, however, generally preferred the gentler 
exercise of hawking, in which they excelled. The hawk was 
carried on the wrist, which was protected by a thick glove. Its 
head was covered with a hood, its feet secured to the wrists by 
straps called jesses, and to 1ts legs were fastened small bells, 
toned according to the musical scale. Horse-racing was also 
practised, but in a petty way. The London races were held 
in Smithfield. Cock-fighting was confined to children, who 
regularly brought their cocks to school of a Shrove Tuesday *, 


* In some old grammar schools cockpence are still paid to the master 
as a perquisite upon Shrove Tuesday 
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whilst bear, bull, and horse-baiting were the amusements of 
their sires. 

Of in-door gratifications, the juggler and buffoon afforded 
the greatest supply ; but dramatic representations, of a kind 
so rude and gross as to be condemned by the Church, were 
not wanting also. These the clergy attempted to super- 
sede by the introduction of religious plays, and thus ong:- 
nated the Miracles and Mysteries, which were based upon 
scriptural or ectlesiastical incidents, and performed by the 
scholars of the Church. 

Gambling was but too common, and the more intellectual 
game of chess 1s commonly supposed to have been imported 
from the East by the crusaders, though some think that 
it was known to the Anglo-Saxons before the Conquest 
Tumbling and balancing were not without their admirers, 





Sword Dance (Royal MS ) 


and in these feats not only human beings, but apes, bears, 
and horses were taught to take a part. Bowls, nine-pins, 
and the stick-and-snuffers of our modern fair, were also 
common amusements. Most of the tricks played by the 
peasantry on the eve of All-hallows, and so vividly described 
by Burns, are probably much older than the Norman or even 
the Saxon Conquest. The well-known game of bob-apple 
1s also found portrayed, with great spirit, n a MS of the 
present period. 

6. The burial of the dead displayed sme solemn forms 
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which yet remain amongst us. The nearest relative, as in 
the earliest ages of antiquity, closed the eyes of the corpse. 
The face was then covered with a linen cloth, and the body 
washed, anointed, and laid out for bunal. A suit of the 
deceased’s ordinary apparel served for a shroud. The body 
was carried to the grave on the shoulders of the mourners, 
or if the distance was great, on a sledge or car, and commonly 
laid in the tomb without a coffin. Coffins, indeed, were not 
in general use till the reign of Henry III , and for some time 
before that date they seem to have been confined to people of 
high rank. Even the Conqueror was buried without a coffin. 
A rude attempt was made to embalm the body of Henry I., 
and Richard I was buried by piecemeal, in Carlisle, Rouen, 
and Fontevraud. 

Kings, princes, and prelates, were entombed with the in- 
signia of their rank beside them But those who died under 
excommunication were cast out like unhallowed things, or 
hastily buried in silence and secresy by some pitying friend 
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BOOK IV. 


EARLY ENGLISH PERIOD. A.D. 1216—1483 


CHAP I 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


1. THE history of this period 1s marked by features suf- 
ficiently striking — the complete amalgamation of the Saxon 
and Norman races, the decline of arbitrary royalty, the 
rise of the commonalty and of representative government, 
and the important alterations in our judicial system, are cir- 
cumstances deserving of the closest and most careful atten- 
tion. Before its termination, indecd, the constitution imposed 
upon the country at the Conquest had in a great measure 
passed away, and a new order of things had arisen, in which 
may be distinctly traced at least the rude outlmne of our 
present institutions. The government was now no longer 
either that of the king alone, as it may be said to have been 
under the Conqueror and his sons, or of the king and barons, 
as it afterwards became —but (at least in profession and in 
design) from the time that Edward I. came to the throne, a 
mixed government of king, lords, and commons, such as it 
has remained to this day. 

2 In order to trace these great changes with distinctness, 
we must first examine into the formation and influence of the 
Houses of Parliament * In the Norman times, as has been 
observed, the Commune Concilium or Great Council of the 
Realm, was composed only of the tenants in chief, amongst 
whom were reckoned the bishops and mitred abbots, who sat 


* Matthew Paris gives the name of parliament (from parler, ¢o talk) 
to the great council of the barons, for the first pe in 1246 =It scems 
anciently to have been used for any kind of conference 
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either in mght of their temporal baronies, or, a8 some say, 
simply on the ground of their ecclesiastical position as the 
representatives of religion (questions concerning which were 
often debated in those mixed assemblies), and also as being 
more learned and enlightened councillors than the lay nobles, 
whom they often rivalled, moreover, in the extent of their 
possessions The lay portion of the council consisted merely 
of the earls and barons holding immediately under the king * 
Changes, however, wcre gradually introduced, and in the 
year 1265 (49 Hen III.), the great principle of Representa- 
toon of the Prople was proclamed by the king’s writ issued 
to all the sheriffs of the kingdom, directing them to return 
two — fo. cach county, and two citizens or — 
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Pailiiument issembled for the Deposition of Kichard Il (Halemn MS ) 


for every city or borough By whom the knights were at 
first elected, however, whether by the king’s tenants only, or 
by all freeholders without distinction, 1s a disputed point. 


* The mode of creating barons vaned from the reign of Ilenry III 
Formerly it was only by tenure, then 1t might be by writ, (that 18, by the 
king’s summons to parliament), or by statute, and finally by letters patent, 
as at present, which last form was introduced by Richard IT 1387 The 
spiritual peers outnumbered the temporal in the Howse of Lords, till the 
time of the Reformation 
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Nor did the burgesses at first take any important station in 
the national council, but were summoned mainly for the pm- 
pose of granting money when required by the state.* 

It has been generally supposed that at the time of thei: first 
admission, the houses of parliament were not divided as they 
are now; but it appears more likely that, although they may 
have sat in the same chamber for some time, yet the commons 
were always distinct from the lords, presented separate peti- 
tions, and devoted themselves to their especial business, the 
redress of grievances, and the supply of the necessities of the 
crown. The House of Lords thus came to consist of the 
greatcr barons only, and the lesser barons were held to be 
commoners, as their representatives, the great body of the 
landed gentry, are at this day. 

3. The influence of such a body as this could not long be 
unfelt, and accordingly we find in the reign of Edward I. 
a most important statute passed (de Tallagio non concedendo), 
which declares that no tallagé or aid should be imposed on 
levied by the king or his heirs without the will and assent of 
the archbishops, bishops, eails, barons, kmghts, burgesses, 
and other freemen of the land It strictly lumtts also the old 
exactions of the king’s purveyors, by the consent of the 
owner of the articles required, and adds a general declaration 
in favour of the hberties of the subject By other statutes 
of the same king, it is enacted that elections shall not be 
influenced by force of arms, malice, or menacing of any man 
The royal prerogative f had, indeed, declined consideiably 


* In the first parliament of which we have any very clear account (that 
held by Edward I in his twenty-third year), there were present 200 
citizens and burgesses Under Edward III and his immediate successors, 
about 90 places, on an average, returned members, making 180 of this 
class of representatives with whom also sat 74 knights of the shire 

{ The word prerogative (from pre and rogo, to ask before) signifies 
something that 1s demanded in preference to all others, and hence it has 
been applied to those mghts and capacities which the king alone enjoys 
The line of limitation, however, was very indistinctly marked down to a 
late period of English history, all discussion of the question being tet - 
dicted, not only to the people at large, but even to the parliament 

Blackstone divides prerogatives mto direct and incidental The for- 
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from Henry II. to Edward I., and sank atill lower in the 
feeble hands of Edward II. Nor was the fall recoyered 
even under the vigorous rule of Edward III., as is testified 
by the continued statutes concerning purveyance and other 
matters, the canara royal confirmations of the supreme 
authority of the law, and ordinances for the frequent sum- 
moning of parliament. 

Towards the latter end of this reign the commons first 
begin to appear as prosecutors, and as sae Lee 
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The King with his Privy Council (Harl MS ) 





to exhibit accusations for crimes and misdemeanours against 
offenders who were thought to be out of the ordmary reach 
of law In these prosecutions, the king and lords were 
considered as judges, and thus began prosecution by 1m- 
peachment of the commons The decline of the courts of 
the Steward and Marshal, which formerly, under the arbi- 


mer are substantial parts of the character of sovereignty, as the right of 
sending ambassadors, creating peers, and making war or peace The latter 
he describes as only exceptions, in favour of the crown, to those general 
rules that are established for the rest of the community, such as that no 
costs shall be recovered against the king, that he can never be a joint- 
tenant, and that a debt to him shall be considered before one due to any 
of his subjects 
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trary rule of the sovereign, exercised such immense sway, 
shows also the gradual rise of an imdependent power in the 
country, and the boldness with which the law was now set 
up against the real or supposed pleasure of the kmg <A 
great portion of the original power of the steward’s court had 
in fact passed over to the court of King’s Bench. 

Under Richard II. the influence of the commons increased 
to a still greater extent, and they even dared to impeach (and 
with success) the lord chancellor, in opposition to the declared 
will of the king, and obtained a commission for the purpose 
of reforming acknowledged abuses. Yet this weak monarch 
upon one occasion foiled both lords and commons, and ob- 
tained a parliament completely subservient to his wishes. 
The result, however, was fatal to himself, and added, no 
doubt, to the ease with which ILenry IV. seized upon the 
throne. 

4. At the accession of Henry IV a remarkable attention 
was shown to the formalities of the constitution, and some 
difficulty was expericnced in oiganiping a new parliament 
under a monarch who had no legal authority to convoke 1t 
The commons had, indeed, by this time gained in effect 
three capital points that money could not be levied, and 
that laws could not be enacted without their consent, and 
that the administration of parliament was subject to their 
inspection and control. The great principle of controlling the 
public moncy was steadily maintaimed by the parliament 
under the house of Lancaster, and other demands made, 
which, however, were not quite so successful 

5. At this time also an expression occurs in reference to 
parhament, namely, “Estates of the Realm,” which it 1s 
proper to explain It appears, then, from the general tenor 
of ancient records and law-books, that this phrase at that 
time implied the Nobility, the Clergy, and the Commons of 
England— and not, as it 1s now commonly understood, the 
sovereign and the two houses of parliament.“ 


* The lower house of parliament 1s not in itself properly un estate of 
the rcalm, but only the representative of the real thnd cstate—namely, 


the Commons "a 
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6. The state of the royal revenue presents us with another 
proof of the balance of power in the constitution during this 
period, inasmuch as the king came now to depend for his 
income chiefly upon parliamentary grants. This was effected 
by the several charters of liberties, which had considerably 
curtailed the ancient resources of the crown, and the greater 
part of its hereditary estates had been dissipated by Richard, 
John, and Henry III The principal support of this last 
monarch was indeed derived from the clergy and the Jews, 
from whom he extorted immense sums; and yet he was obliged 
to declare himself in debt to the amount of nearly 300,000 
marks towards the ond of his reign. 

Edward I. more wisely relied upon the parliament, though 
not till it had itself compelled him, and many of the old 
arbitrary forms of taxation were still kept up. Edward ITI. 
still farther established the custom of seeking supplies from 
his faithful commons, yet not without adding many illegal 
imposts of his own 

A peculiar tax imposed in the second year of Richard IT. 
is said to have been the first that was distinguished by the 
name of a subsidy, afterwards the common title for a parlia- 
mentary grant to the crown. It was, in fact, a poll or capita- 
tion tax (such as had been alieady levied under Edward ITI.), 
and shortly afterwards gave rise to the famous insurrection 
under Wat Tyler The first parliamentary grant for life was 
also made to this king, consisting of a duty on the exportation 
of wool, wool fells, and leather. Now, too, the parliament 
passed an act offermg a discount off these duties to all 
merchants who would pay the Calais ducs beforehand, which 
is supposed to be the first attempt ever made to anticipate 
the revenue — a practice which 1n later times gave nse to the 
national debt 

Under the house of Lancaster the monarch was more 
than ever dependent upon parhament for the means of carry- 
ing on the government of the country. Its ordinary grants 
were sometimes withheld in such a manner as to show a 
keen sense of its authority, and the occasional subsidies 
were sometimes evaded by a proposition to seize all or part of 
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the property of the Church.* This, however, was too bold a 
measure to be yet entertained. The distribution of the royal 
revenue was, moreover, controlled rather arbitranly by the 
parliament, and Henry V. was often reduced to such diffi- 
culties as to pawn the crown jewels, and even the crown itself. 

The reign of Henry VI. presents the first known in- 
stance of money being borrowed for the Crown upon parha- 
mentary engagements, former kings having obtained relief only 
on their own personal security. Edward IV. was reduced to 
still greater straits, and was obliged often to depend upon his 
own personal applications to his subjects, and upon his suc- 
cessful speculations in trade t All these circumstances, of 
course, very much contributed to the consequence and au- 
thority of parhament 

7. The condition of the people at large next demands our 
attention. In the course of the present period a great change 
was effected by the gradual transformation of the villains 
into freemen, for the villain regardant (as he was called), or 
serf proprietor of land, obtained by degrees a fixed amount 
of services to be performed, and next a commutation for a 
money payment in heu of all service Thus he became a 
tenant in villenage, or what we now call a copyholder f, 
and completed his emancipation under the reign of Ed- 
ward IV., when he was permitted to bring an action of 


* The ordmary grants of parliament commonly consisted of the cus- 
toms’ duties, called tonnage and poundage, the rates of which varied con- 
siderably at different tames The tonnage was levied on every tun of 
wine imported, and the poundage on every pound of other merchandise 
either imported or exported 

The occasional subsidies were generally & tenth or fifteenth (d:sme or 
guinziéme) of the income of each individual, as estimated by commissioners 
appointed for the purpose 

{ It 1s said that upon one occasion this jovial monarch applied to a 
rich and elderly widow, who was so delighted with his appearance that 
she promised him 20/ for the sake of his handsome face Edward testified 
his gratitude by gallantly giving the old lady a kiss, which drew from her 
in return a donation of 20/ more 

t So called because the tenant had nothing to show as a title to his 
property but customary right, which was proved by the comes of entries 
regarding such custom upon the rolls of the courts baron 
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trespass against his lord for violent dispossession, The 
villain in gross again, or the slave labourer, was at the 
same time gradually becoming a free workman, being either 
emancipated by his master, or taking advantage of the law 
which gave him liberty after a residence of a year and a 
day within a walled town. Thus by the middle of the 
fourteenth century a large body of free labourers had grown 
up in England, and although the king and the parliament 
passed several acts to impede it, villenage gradually dis- 
appeared from the whole face of the country. It 1s remark- 
able that in 1380 Wat Tyler and his associates demanded 
chiefly the abolition of slavery, and made no claim to poli- 
tical rights, but in 1450 Jack Cade and his insurgents said 
not a word of villenage, which had then almost passed away, 
but boldly demanded the general redress of grievances, and 
remonstrated against the illegal interference of the nobihty 
in elections for Knights of the shire 

The effect of the civil wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster was, no doubt, to loosen the hold of the 
feudal barons (many of whom were slain or impoverished 
in the contest) upon the people, and to increase the conse- 
quence of the latter body, which was naturally courted by both 
parties. A considerable rise in wages was also the result, and 
the price of field labour advanced from 50 to 100 per cent. 
between 1388 and 1444, which produced a corresponding im- 
provement in the dress and comforts of the labourer, to restrain 
which severe sumptuary laws were occasionally enacted. 

8. The abolition of villenage involved, however, one great 
evil—the intioduction of English pauperism, which could not 
of course make its appearance so long as every individual had 
a legal right to food and shelter from his lord, even when 
past his labour or broken down by sickness. But from the 
moment that the working man became his own master, and of 
course obliged to provide for himself under all circumstances, 
the destitute poor begin to present themselves, and often to 
enforce their demands with threats or violence. The earliest 
notice of this new state of things is in the Ordinance of La- 
bourers, enacted in 1349, in which an edict 1s issued against 
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giving any thing to “ valiant beggars.” The power of appre- 
hending and examining vagabonds was not, however, given 
to justices of the peace till 1383, and still severer measures 
were subsequently passed. The first approach to the present 
law of settlement is in 1388, when beggars “ impotent to 
serve” were commanded either to abide in the towns where 
they were dwelling at the issue of the statute, or to with- 
draw to other towns within the hundred in which they weie 
born, and there to abide continually for their lives. The 
last enactment on this subject during the present period 1s 
one of Richard II. (confirmed 4 Hen. IV ), which orders 
that in every future appropriation of any parish church the 
diocesan shall direct a convenient proportion of the fruits and 
profits of the benefice to be distributed yearly to the poor 
parishioners in aid of their subsistence and living for ever. 

9. The body of English laws attained to considerable perfec- 
tion under Edward I , and Wales was put by the Statuta Wal- 
liz on the same footing, in a great measure, as England. The 
terrible punishment of the pezne forte et dure, by winch prisoners 
who obstinately refused to plead at their tial, were pressed to 
death oar weights (a sharp stone or picce of timber 





being s imes as a favour laid under the back to hasten 
destruction), is supposed by some to have arisen out of one 
of this king’s ordinances, in which silent persons (if notorious 
felons) are required to be put in prison forte et dure, peine 
being probably substituted for przson im after times.* The 
administration of justice was also improved by the introduc- 
tion of judges of assize and nzse przust in place of the ancient 


* This dreadful torture was sometimes .ubmitted to with the view of 
avoiding corruption of blood and escheat of lands, which might have fol- 
lowed conviction after a plea Instances of 1ts application, or of an 
unsanctioned preliminary of tying the thumbs together with whipcord, 
occurred as low down in our history as 1734 At length 1t was put a stop 
to by the statute 12 Geo III « 20, which enacted that every prisoner who, 
being arraigned for felony, should stand mute or not answer directly to 
the offence, should be at once held convicted and pumshment awarded 

+ The phrase ns: preus 1s derived (as 1s usual) from the terms of the 
statute, which declares that the trials m any county should be held at 
Westminster, unless first (nts: preus) the yudges of assize should come to 
those parts, which they were, of couise, cei tain oO 
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justices in eyre, and by several new forms of law proceedings 
which it would be difficult to explain to general readers. 

Several excellent law books were now written, such as Fleta, 
Britton, the Mirror of Justices, &c., all worthy successors of 
Bracton, and of the still earlier Glanvill. Under Edward II. 
the Year Books began; so called because published annually 
from the notes of the crown reporters. They contain reports of 
cases adjudged from the beginning of this reign to the end of 
Edward III., and from the beginning of Henry IV. to the 
end of Henry VIII. Now, too, we find mention of hostels o1 
inns of court, which derive then name from the fact of their 
inhabitants beng members of the king’s courts. The first of 
these was Lincoln’s Inn, founded by William Earl of Lin- 
coln, a great patron of legal studics * A Master of the Rolls 
was also appointed to relieve the Chancellor of the labour of 
keeping the rolls and records of his court 

10 Under Edward III. the statutes begin to appear in a 
more regular form, and their titles are almost always given m 
English, though the body of the decree contmued to be in 
French. The most unportant in this reign 1s the Statute of 
Treasons, which defines that crime with greater pagticularity 
than any previous law [Pleadings were now ordefed to be 
carried on in the English tongue, and inrolled in Latin, al- 
though French remained for some centuries the written lan- 
guage of the laws, and many of its terms and phrases were 
still retained in debate. 

11 During the civil wars of the Roses an important legal 
form was introduced called Common Recoveries, which, by a 
collusive proceeding between the giantor and grantee barring 
all entails, remaimders, and 1eversions to which a freehold 
might be subject, conveyed 1t in fee simple to the purchaser or 
recoverer, and thus emancipated the land from the restraints 


* A student in the inns of court could not live at this time under 287 
a year, and that without a servant For this reason law students were 
generally sons of persons of quality, who were, however, often placed 
there, not so much for the learning of the law as of manners, for, says old 
Fortescue, “ All vice was there discountenanced and banished, and every 
thing good and virtuous was taught ” 
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of the ancient feudal law.* Bad as Richard ITI. 1s usually 
represented, he appears to have been no injudicious legislator, 
especially for the common people. To the time of the civil 
wars belong the two great law writers Fortescue and Littleton. 
12. Jurors in the time of Edward I. appear still to have 
been regarded as witnesses, and to call other witnesses before 
them for examination, would, in consequence, have been in- 
consistent with their recognised position. The present con- 
stitution of a jury was not, indeed, perfectly settled till the 
time of Edward VI. and Queen Mary. Trial by duel was, 
however, discouraged under that monarch in some degrce 
There was a law officer of the crown called the king’s 
attorney, but no king’s solicitor till the regn of Edward IV., 
when we find also the first mention of the “atto1ney-general 
in England” The jurisdiction of the different courts under 
Edward I ran in this order —1. The High Court of Parla- 
ment, which, for a long time after its full establishment, had 
more the characte of a judicial than of a legislative assembly. 
2. The Court of the Seneschal or Steward, who filled the abo- 
lished place of the Chef Justiciary in certain cases, 3. The 
Court of Chancery, over which was set some discreet person, 
as a bishop or other dignified ecclesiastic, to whom was com- 
mitted the keeping of the great seal It was not made a 
Court of Equity till the reign of Richard IJ, and the first 
chancellor who was properly qualified by a legal education 
was Sir Thomas More 4. An Auditor's Court, appointed 
by the king. 5 The King’s Justices, justices of the Ex- 
chequer, &c. Besides these king’s courts, were the county, 


* In a common recovery (for which a process of eyectment 1s now sub- 
stituted), a fictitious action 1s brought by the grantee (or person to whom 
the land 1s intended to be conveyed) either against the grantor (or seller 
of the land), or some other person, so as to involve the grantor in the 
proceedings, and 1s so conducted that, for want of a sufficient defence, 
judgment 1s given against the grantor, which yudgment afterwards forms 
the title to the property to all posterity 

+ The title of chief justiciary of England ended in Philip Basset, and 
the first who held the office of chief justice of the King’s Bench was 
Robert de Bruis, both in the time of Henry III The salary of a justice 
of the King’s Bench in that reign was 407 per anmagn, and of the Common 
Pleas 100 marks 
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town, and hundred courts, and those established on the king’s 
manors. 

13. The state & the country, notwithstanding the increased 
machinery and power of the laws, was even before the civil 
wars far from being orderly or secure. Jurors, it 1s affirmed, 
would rather suffer strangers to be robbed than convict their 
own offending neighbours, and very strict regulations were 
consequently imposed, especially in towns Strangers were to 
be treated as suspected persons until answered for by some 
sufficient inhabitant, and if found in the streets between 
sunset and sunrisc, to be immediately apprehended by the 
watch. Highways were also to be cleared of wood for 200 
feet on each side to prevent lurking robbers, and every man 
was required to provide himself with arms according to his 
station, so that, m ease of resistance to justice, the hue and 
ery might be mstantly and effectively raised 

Probably the remissness of the people in these matters was 
increased by the natural opposition between the old Saxon 
spirit of retaining the maintenance of order and the repression 
of crime a good deal in their own hands, and the Norman 
institutions, which tended to concentrate all power and 
authority in the crown, and regarded popular interference 
in the administration of the law with extreme jcalousy and 
aversion Thus the justices of peace (first imvested with 
this title and with the power of trying felons under Ed- 
ward III.), when once appointed by the crown, and not as 
formerly by the freeholders, were vicwed with great suspicion 
by the people, and their authority at times even petitioned 
against by the commons No small addition was made to 
this fecling by the abuse of the law itself, which was often 
made the instrument of oppression, both by the crown and by 
individuals, so that it was necessary to pass 1epeated acts 
against the conspiring together to bear down a solitary victim 
by legal acts, which was commonly practised by the great 
lords in conjunction with their ready retainers. This practice 
was catried to an enormous height during the dissensions by 
which the country was torn, when legal proceedings were 
sometimes taken clandestinely, and a man deprived of his 
property by a decree, before any notice was even given him 
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of the charge. In such cases he defended his right, if he 
could, by force of arms, whilst the law and its ministers 
quietly looked on 

14. All the existing ranks of English nobility, except 
that of Viscount, were introduced by the time of Richard II, 
The first English Duke was the Black Prince, who was 
created Duke of Cornwall in 1337, and the first Marquis, 
Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, who was created Marquis 
of Dublin by Richard IT. mn 1386 The first Viscount was 
John Beaumont, who was created by Henry VI. in 1439. 
The title of Earl had existed, as we have seen, from the Saxon 
times, and that of Baron generally succeeded to the appella- 
tion of Thane after the Norman Conquest. 
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CHAPTER IL 


RELIGION. 


1. Toe 13th century witnessed the extremest height of the 
papal dominion, which was extended, without even an attempt 
at resistance, over all the kingdoms of the West. The insolent 
conduct, however, of the popes and their instruments was 
even now exciting a spirit of discontent, and sowing the seeds 
of a revolution, which began to manifest itself early in the 
next century, and was at last fully developed in the Reforma- 
tion In nocountry were the exactions of the Roman pontiffs 
carried to a greater length than in England Throughout 
the 13th century the English bishoprics were filled either by 
the direct nomiation of the pope, or by his arbitration in the 
case of a disputed election, and inferivr benefices were dis- 
posed of entirely at his will. Up to the time of Gregory IX., 
indeed (A.D. 1227—1241), the recommendations of the pope 
were not distinctly avowed to be of an authoritative character , 
but from that period they became more and more pointed, till 
at last, Clement IV in 1266, plainly asseited lus universal 
right of nomination to Church livings 

By what was called a reser vateon, moreovei, the pope now 
assumed the power of reserving to himself the next presenta- 
tion to any benefice he pleased, which was not at the time 
vacant; or by another instrument called a provision, he at 
once named a person to succeed the actual incumbent. The 
English livings were thus filled by Italian piiests, who either 
never resided in the country, or knew nothing of its language 
if they did, and yet rarely appomted any substitutes to per- 
form their important duties In the three last years of Gre- 
gory XI. it 1s said that three hundred Italians were thus 
provided for in our Church, and it was solemnly stated by 
the English envoys at the council of Lyons (a.p. 1245), that 
these foreigners drew from England 60,000 or 70,000 marks 
a year, a sum greater at that time than the whole revenue of 
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the crown. Some of them, it 1s affirmed, held fifty or sixty 
livings together, the entire income of which was spent out of 
the country. When a curate again was appointed by these 
wealthy non-residents, he was paid in the most wretched 
manner, perhaps with four or five marks a year, or two marks 
and his board. 

Another means of increasing the wealth of the Roman see 
was found im the imposed necessity of trying all ecclesiastical 
cases of importance at Rome. Gregory IX is said in one 
way or another to have extracted from England, in the course 
of a very few years, not less than 950,000 marks, a sum 
which has been estimated as equivalent to 15,000,000J. of 
our present money. 

2. The Church was considerably aided in its contest with the 
civil power (for these extortions were not submitted to with- 
out occasional remonstrance) by the extended and systematic 
form given to the Canon law 1m the course of the 13th century 
To the Decretum of Gratian, the old text book on this head, 
were now added five books of Decretals by Gregory IX., 
consisting of the rescripts issued by himself and his imme- 
diate predecessors. In these books, which soon became the 
most essential part of the Canon law, we find a regular and 
copious system of jurisprudence, derived im a great measure 
from the Civil law, but with some improvements of its own. 
Boniface VIII. added a sixth part, itself divided into five 
books, composed of the decisions promulgated since the time 
of Gregory IX. 

The whole tendency of the Canon law (which rested almost 
entirely on the legislative authority of the pope) was to 
enforce the complete subservience of the temporal to the 
ecclesiastical authority, and the nght of the pope to depose 
princes, and absolve subjects from their allegiance, 1n case of 
disobedience to his Holiness. Nay, the bishops of Rome 
assumed a still higher power than that of declaring or even 
making the law, for they asserted a right of dispensing with 
its strongest obligations at their own mere will and pleasure, 
especially in the case of marriages contracted under canonical 
impediments, and of oaths, the natural foundation of all con- 
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tracts and obligations.* It was expressly laid down, not only 
that any oath extorted by fear might be annulled by ecclesi- 
astical authority; but also, that an oath disadvantageous to 
the Church was essentially, and from the very first, without 
force, whether it were formally dispensed with or not. The 
pope also claimed the right of removing illegitimacy of birth, 
at his own pleasure, in any case. 

3. Monasteries continued to be founded in vanous directions 
at this tame, and landed property bequeathed to the Church, 
though not quite to the same extent as in the 12th century. 
Indeed there was evidently the less occasion for such bequests, 
since, in the early part of the 14th century, it is calculated 
that very nearly one half the soil of the kingdom was in the 
hands of the clergy, and that their annual revenue amounted 
to the enormous sum of 730,000 marks, more than twelve 
tines the whole oivil revenue durmg the reign of Henry ITI. 
Perhaps, also, the laity did not like to see so much of ther 
property go into the hands of foreigners. 

But the law itself now began to impose some restraints 
upon the lavish donations to the Church, and the statutes 
of Mortmain{ (first passed 7 Edward I. a.p. 1279) strictly 
prohibited the appropriation of lands or tenements by gift 
or conveyance to the religious corporations. The church- 
men, however, soon found a method of evading this law, by 
setting up a fictitious title, and brmging an action against 
their friend the proprietor, who, by collusion, made no de- 
fence, and thus the land was recovered upon a supposed prior 
title. From this practice arose the legal fiction called Com- 
mon Recoveries, already noticed, but this was again attacked 


* By the ancient laws of the church, espousals were forbidden between 
relations by blood or marriage within the seventh degree This rule 
was not considered lable to dispensation till the time of Innocent III in 
the 12th century Afterwards dispensations became usual, and by the 
fourth council of Lateran, in 1215, marriages beyond the fourth degree 
(or what we call third cousins) were formally permitted 

f Lands are said to go into mortmam (1e mortuum manun, the dead 
hand,) when made over to any corporate body, whether clerical or civil , 
but the term seems at first to have been used solely with reference to 
religious bodies (which were then the only proper corporations) whose 
members were considered as dead in law 
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by another statute in 13 Edward I. Another provision was 
made by the same monarch, to check the exportation of eccle- 
siastical property into foreign countries. 

4, A new class of active ministers of the Church arose 
during the 13th century in the Mendicant Fnars, of whom 
there were at first an immense variety, but who were aftcr- 
wards reduced to four principal orders, namely, the Domim- 
cans or Black Friars (called also Friars Preachers), instituted 
by St. Dommic de Guzman, the Franciscans or Grey Friars 
(called also Cordeliers), founded by St. Francis of Assisi, 
the Carmelites or White Friars, and the Augustines, also 
called Grey Friars, from the colour of their 1espective habits. * 
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Franciscan or Grey Friar Dominican or Blick Friir 


Inke their luxurious biethren in the monasteries, these 
zealous travellers supported their title of mendicants for no 


* The Dominicans founded their first English house at Oxford in 1221, 
and soon after another at London In 1276 the mayor and aldermen 
gave them two whole streets by the Thames, which place 1s still called 
Blackfriars The Franciscans came in the reign of Henry ITI, and first 
settled at Canterbury from their title of Fmars-minors, the Minories 
takes its name The Carmelites have given the name of White Friars to 
another district on the Thames, and Austin Friars, near the Bank of 
England, still preserves its ancient appellation — 
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great length of time, but whilst 1t lasted the effect of their 
ostentatious poverty was prodigious. They were extremely 
active in preaching also, and im all the ministrations of re- 
ligion, and took great pains to gain the favour of the multi- 
tude. Amongst the Franciscans and Dominicans, too, the 
most distinguished scholars were soon to be found; and their 
fame for learning gave a new charm to the austerities of their 
appearance. By the middle of the 13th century, the parish 
churches were, in consequence, almost deserted ; confessions 
were made to the friars glomem@_and in less than ten years after 
the institution of the Fraréi€tans, the delegates to its general 
chapter formed of themselves a crowd of 5000 persons * 

All these orders were bound most strongly to the church, 
not only by their vows, but also by the strict imposition of 
celibacy, which separated them from the world and its con- 
nections. The secular clergy were now, it 1s true, also 
forbidden to marry, but still their benefices and other ties 
linked them more closely with the world. 

With these new agents a fresh instrument of spiritual coer- 
cion also appeared in the dreaded INQUISITION, of which St. 
Dominic is commonly reputed the founder, or, at least, the 
first suggester. Fortunately, this hormd court never reached 
the shores of merry England, at least under its original form. 

5. The famous body of Knights Templars, which had at- 
tained to immense wealth and power since the 12th century, 
and numbered in its ranks the noblest of every country, was 
early in the 14th century totally suppressed throughout 
Christendom Their ruin began in France with king Philip 
Je Bel and his ally pope Clement V. who coveted the rch 
possessions of the Red Cross Kmghts. In one hour every 
Templar throughout the kingdom was seized, and the most 
horrible tortures apphed to force a confession of the most 
improbable crimes, fifty-four Knights were burnt at once in 
Paris, and numbers of others condemned to perpetual im- 






* By a calculation made so late as the 18th century, although the 
Reformation must have diminished their numbers at least one third, it 
was found that there were still in Europe 28,000 Franciscan nuns main-~ 
tained in 900 nunneries, and 115,000 fmars in 7000 convents, besides 
many others not included in the return 
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prisonment. This cruel measure was followed by the over- 
throw of the order in other countries, but, m England at 
least, without being accompanied by equal severities. The 
number of Templars seized,in this country was about 250, 
who were sent into diffés@@emonasteries, and their lands 
given up to the Knights of St. John. * 

With these famous champions disappeared also the Cru- 
sades, which had for some time been carned on with but 
little spirit. The fifth Crusade took place in 1218, the sixth in 
1248, when St. Louis of France was taken prisoner, and the 

seyenth in 1270, when he died, and ere the century had 
Weed, the Christians were driven for ever from the Holy 
fAnd. A new species of Crusades, however, arose in the 
West, namely, military expeditions against the Jews, Albi- 
genses, and other heretics, which were carried on with great 
cruelty and slaughter. 

6. All the power and exertions of the ecclesiastical au- 
thority failed, however, m wholly checkmg the spimt of 
resistance amongst the laity, and especially the sovereigns of 
England. Even during the feeble reign of Henry ITI. con- 
siderable progress was made in restraining the jurisdiction 
of the spiritual tribunals. The judges in the king’s courts 
now came to be common lawyers instead of clergymen, and 
these soon began to assert the supremacy of their jurisdic- 
tion, and to check the ecclesiastics in all matters beyond 
their own province. The question was finally settled in 
13 Edward I., when the limits of the spiritual courts were 
strictly defined. Clerks chaiged with felony were now also 
ordered to be first indicted in the King’s Bench, and, if there 
found guilty, their property appears to have been forfeited 
to the Crown. 


* It 1s worth observing that during the trial of the Templars in Eng- 
land, the pope urged the king (Edward IT ) to make use of torture, but 
there was no instrument of the kind to be found 1n the country, nor had the 
practice ever been heard of before’ The Archbishop of York charitably 
inquired of his clergy whether, under such circumstances, he might not 
send abroad for some httle tormentor, so that the prelates might not be 
chargeable with neghgence! None, however, seem to have been used 
upon the occasion oe 
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The constitution of the English Convocation or synod of 
the church may be regarded as part of the policy of Edward I. 
It now differed from those of other Christian kingdoms (which 
consisted wholly of bishops) by his admission of the inferior 
clergy, whose representativé’¥"each province formed the 
lower house, whilst the “eh sat in the upper, ‘and the 
archbishop presided with regal state, so as to present an exact 
counterpart to the houses of parhament , and, as there also, all 
questions must pass both houses before any final settlement. 
By this means he was enabled to secure the taxing of benefices 
through consent of the convocation, and the inferior clergy 
obtained a direct share in the formation of ecclesiastical cant 

Edward II yielded in some measure to the pope, Bt 
Edward ITII., after some fruitless expostulations, positively 
defied his authority, and enacted several statutes against pro- 
visors, 2. €. that the court of Rome should not present or collate 
to any bishopric or ving in England, and that whoever should 
disturb any patron in his presentation to a hving on the ground 
of a papal provision, should pay fine and ransom to the king 
at his will, and be imprisoned till he removed such provision ; 
and the same punishment was inflicted on such as should cite 
the king or any of his subjects to answer in the court of Rome. 
Finally, by the famous statute of Pramunire (16 Richard IT. 
A. D. 1392) it was “ ordained and established,” that any per- 
son purchasing provisions, excommunications, bulls, or any 
instruments in the court of Rome or elsewhere, or bringing 
them into the realm, should be put out of the king’s protec- 
tion, and his lands and goods forfeited.* The popes resisted 
this statute for some time, but without success, and were at. 
last obliged humbly to issue their presentations in favour of 
those who were known previously to be nominated by the 
Crown. 

7. A still more formidable spint was displayed in the 






* This statute derives its name from the words “ Premumre” or 
 Preemonere facias,” used to command a citation of the party named 
in the writ issued for the execution of this and of preceding statutes 
respecting provisions It does not clearly appear that it was ever re- 
gularly passed by the parliament, but 1t has been repeatedly recognised 
as a statute by subsequent acts of the legislature 
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writings and discoveries of the first great reformer of Eng- 
land, John de Wycliffe *, who, beginning with the extravagant 
authority claimed by the popes, attacked in succession the 
Mendicant orders and all classes of ecclesiastics with the most 
unsparing and bitter invective. He was warmly supported 
by the great Duke of Lancaster and other noblemen, and 
made a great impression upon the popular mind. 

The peculiar views of this exccllent man which produced 
the greatest effect were those respecting the constitution of 
the church and the subject of ecclesiastical authority. 

On the point of doctrine he met with less sympathy at the 
time, but his great principles of the sole authority of Scrip- 
ture and the undeniable nght of private yudgment were by 
no means lost upon his hearers. The cunosity which his 
constant quotations from Scripture had excited, he subse- 
quently gratified by a translation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments into the English tongue — the oldest that 18 now ex- 
tant, and next in antiquity to the Saxon version attributed 
to Alfred. English translations of many parts, and even 
perhaps of the whole, of the Scriptures existed indeed before 
the time of Wycliffe, but they arc lost to us, and appear to 
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have been unknown 1n their own time to the great body of 
the people. 
* Wychffe was born about 1324 in Yorkshire, and died in 1384 at his 


rectory of Lutterworth in Leicestershire ‘relliyg 
L4 
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8. The popular feeling was still more alienated from the 
prevailing system of church government during the 15th cen- 
tury; but, on the other hand, it was more vigorously supported 
by the state, which now no longer dreaded it as a rival, and 
felt, perhaps, that 1t contributed largely to the maimtenance of 
a high respect for establishments of all kinds. A main cause 
of this decay of authority may undoubtedly be found in the 
great Western schism which broke out on the death of Gre- 
gory XI. in 1378, and divided the Latin church for the space 
of half a century. After the decease of that pontiff, Urban VI. 
was clected by the unanimous voice of the cardinals, but 1n five 
months after they assembled secretly at a distance from Rome, 
excommunicated their own nominee as an apostate and anti- 
Christ, and announced as the true pope of their free clection 
Clement VII 

The different nations of Europe received this twofold 
election according to their geographical position or national 
feelings. Most of the Italians adhered to their countryman 
Urban, and were supported by England, Portugal, the Ne- 
therlands, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, chiefly 
through hatred to France, which, backed by Scotland, Na~- 
varre, Castile, Arragon, Savoy, Sicily, and Cyprus, maintained 
the cause of the Frenchman Clement. A series of four suc- 
cessive popes on one side and two on the other, continued this 
disgraceful contest till 1409, when both the pretenders to the 
tiara were solemnly deposed by the council of Pisa, and a 
Greek*priest put m their place This vote was not, however, 
universally respected, and so another was only added to the list 
of claimants, till the Council of Constance in 1417 deposed 
all three, and set up Martin V., who yet was not fortunate 
enough to put an end to the schism till the year 1429, when 
his last antagonist publicly submitted to his authority.* The 


* This council of Constance 1s remarkable, amongst other things, for 
the bold and successful stand which was made by the English ambas- 
sadors, in defence of their national mght to be considered as an indepen- 
dent body, equal to any of the others, im opposition to the French, who 
asserted that Christendom was properly divided into four great parts, 
Italy, Germany, France, and Spain, and that England and other lesser 
kingdoms should be classed under one or other of those great divisions 
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effect of this contest was, however, to shake the temporal 
authority of the pontiffs, and expose their weakness and their 
vices, and after this time their imperious mandates to kings 
and princes were generally replaced by insinuating entreaties 
and repeated concessions. 

9. The arbitrary power of the pope met also with serious 
resistance during this period from the clergy assembled in two 
councils, which are called General by the Church of Rome. 
The Council of Constance asserted the rights of a general 
council with some boldness, but it was far surpassed by the 
Council of Basil (1431—1443), which, declaring the positive 
superiority of such a synod, assumed an attitude of actual revolt 
against the sovereign pontiff, prohibited him from creating new 
cardinals, and suppressed the annates, or tax upon benefices, 
which constituted a large portion of hisrevenue. This attack 
was met by the calling of a mval council at Ferrara, for which 
act the pope was formally deposed by the Council of Basil, 
and another appointed in his stead. In this fresh schism the 
English clergy, or, at least, the lower house of convocation of 
the province of Canterbury, took part at first with the old 
pope, but afterwards with the council, till the death of one 
pontiff and the abdication of the other terminated a contest 
which has never since been renewed. 

10. The crown and the clergy m England maintained, at 
this time, a close and friendly connection, which was not 
broken even by the novel execution of Archbishop Scrope 
for high treason, by Henry IV., a. p. 1405. For this daring 
act, which, in former times, would have shaken his throne to 
the foundation, the pope merely issued a general sentence of 
excommunication, which was revoked upon Henry’s sending 
in a justification of his conduct to the court of Rome Still 
the royal favour did not fully make up for the weakening of 
the popular affection, and new and striking measures were 
thought necessary to revive the ancient hold of the priesthood 
over the minds of the multitude. Amongst these, accusations 
of heresy seemed the most plausible and most effective, and 
were, besides, extremely useful in getting quietly rid of 
avowed and dangerous foes. 

Till this period differences of doctiine hau. but little 
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troubled the Chureh of England, and the old laws ug 
the subject were accordingly comparatively mild, the wy 
heretico comburendo (if, indeed, it were a part of the aa 

common law) never having been acted upon till after the 

commencement of the 15th century. About the time of 

Henry IV., however, the Lollards, or Wycliffites, as they are 

often style de a considerable stir, and the zeal of the 

established clergy was forthwith aroused for their destruction. 

These “ heretics” are generally considered as the followers of 

John Wychffe, but they seem rather to have been a sect of 

foreign origin, whose opinions resembled those of that great 

reformer. Their name has been variously derived from 

Jolium, ¢ang (in allusion to the parable of the wheat and the 

tares), and from the old German word, lollen, or lullen, to 

stng as a nurse, in reference to their practice of psalm-sing- 

ing, but more probably still from the German reformer, 

Walter Lolhard, who was burnt at Cologne in 1322. 

The English Lollards were declared enemies of the esta- 
bhshed church, and of all the pretensions of the Romuish hier- 
archy, and protested against the principal errors in doctrine, 
such as transubstantiation, exorcisms, extreme unction, prayers 
for the dead and to images, &c. They also asserted the ab- 
solute sinfulness of taking away human life under any cir- 
cumstances, and the unlawfulness of cei tain trades, such as the 
goldsmith and sword-cutler, under the Christian dispensation. 

11. The commons were not slack at first to join the clergy 
in @ petition against these unfortunate people, and the result 
was, the passing of the famous statute 2 Hen. IV «15. By 
this act imprisonment, fines, and, lastly, the dreadful punish-- 
ment of burning at the stake, were solemnly decreed against 
all who taught or favoured the teachers of any thing * con- 
trary to the Catholic faith or determination of the Holy 
Church.” The first victim of this formidable statute was Wil- 
liam Sawitre, rector of Lynn, in Norfolk, and afterwards 
priest of St. Osythe’s, in London. The principal charge 
brought against him before the piimate Arundel and the 
convocation, was his denial of worship to the cross and of 
transubstantiation. He was condemned as a relapsed heretic, 
degraded, deposed with great solemnity, and then delivered 
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over to the secular power to be dealt with according to the 
law. This first martyr was burnt in Smithfield in March, 
1401, amidst a vast concourse of spectators. 

The next recorded case is that of William Thorpe, a 
distinguished priest, who directly ascribed his knowledge 
of the truth to John Wycliffe and his disciples. His fate 
ig not distinctly known, but it is not improbable that he 
died in prison. The second victim who actually perished 
at the stake, was John or Thomas Badby, a mechanic, 
who, for denying transubstantiation, in 1410, was burnt in 
Smithfield, stedfastly refusing the Prince of Wales’ offer of 
pardon and support on condition of recantation. A loftier 
mark was found in Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, under 
Henry V., who added force of arms, however, to his heretical 
opinions, and drew a number of poor Lollards into his own 
destruction 

12. Arundel was succeeded by Archbishop Chicheley, who 
apprehended the heretics in such numbers that the prisons 
were crowded to excess, and several were burnt It was he 
who built the addition to Lambeth Palace, still known as 
the Lollards’ Tower, from the small room at the top, in 
which they were confined by 1ron mngs, which yet remain 
fixed in the walls. After his time the most remarkable 
charge of heresy which was brought was that against 
Reginald Peacock, or Pocock, Bishop of Chichester, in 1457 

The great offence of this good prelate seems to have been 
a disposition for toleration and quiet reasoning with men 
accused of erroneous notions, rather than for severe and sud- 
den punishment. The only doctrine that he was charged 
with positively denying was, that of mfalhbility. He would 
have been put to death, no doubt, immediately, but that he 
recanted his obnoxious opinions at Paul’s Cross; he was, 
however, sent to prison in Thorney Abbey, where he diced, 
after a confinement of three years. The persecution of the 
Lollards was at length suspended by the more exciting wars 
of the Roses, the progress of which contributed no doubt to 
clear away many old hereditary prejudices in religion as in 
other matters. “we 
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13. The nation appears, indeed, at thig time, to have been 
divided into three parties. the avowed enemies of the Esta~- 
blished Church; the members of the church who desired its 
reform, but not its overthrow, and the bigoted adherents 
to the existing order of things The national spirit under 
the Lancastrian princes was certainly as strong as ever; 
the statutes against provisors were renewed and extended, 
and great anxiety shown to prevent any undue inter- 
ference on the part of Rome. The parliament, also, stea- 
dily maintained the supremacy of the civil over the eccle- 
siastical courts, notwithstanding an attempt on the part 
of the bishops and clergy to overthrow it. The clergy, 
however, set their face against all reforms or concessions 
to the spirit of the age; and the ancient popular super- 
stitions were sanctioned by the church as fully as in the 
earliest and darkest ages. During this period the cup in the 
Lord’s Supper was gradually taken from the laity, as it con- 
tinues to be in the Church of Rome to the present day. 

Pilgrimages to Rome were still frequent, and a few even 
made their way to Jerusalem. The last Crusades, or rather 
attempts at Crusades, took place in the 15th century, when 
Pope Martin V. proclaimed war against the Hussites of 
Bohemia. Cardinal Beaufort was appointed captain-general 
of the crusaders, and raised an army of 5000 English archers 
and 500 lances to act against the heretics. This force, how- 
ever —the last ever levied in England for such a purpose — 
was specdily laid hold of by the Duke of Bedford, then 
wairing in France, and applied to lis own more important 
purposes. 

14 At the accession of Edward IV., who was anxious 
to conciliate the pope and the clergy, a short glimpse of 
their ancient power was conceded by a charter which dis- 
pensed with the statute of premunire, and deprived the tem- 
poral courts of all power of pumshing ecclesiastics for any 
offences. This charter, however, was not confirmed by par- 
liament, and had no lasting effect. 

is, The general conduct and character of the clergy of 
this age are not handed down to us in a very favourable 
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light. We have the authority of the University of Oxford 
and of Archbishop Bourchier for describing the churchmen 
of the 15th century as frequently devoid both of literature 
and capacity, profligate, abandoned, and rapacious. This 
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character of the secular clergy threw great influence into the 
hands of the friars, who were publicly accused, under 
Henry IV., of seducing the most promising youths into their 
ranks, especially from the universities, and they were for- 
bidden, in consequence, to take into their order any mfant 
under the age of fourteen, without the consent of his relations 
or guardians. 

16. The style of preaching at this tme may be gathered, in 
some degree, from the constitutions of a convocation at York, 
held in 1466. It 1s there ordered that every parish priest 
should preach, eithe: personally or by substitute, four tunes 
in the year, to use plain English speech, and to explain the 
fourteen articles of faith, the ten commandments (of which 
the second 1s omitted and the tenth divided), the two pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, the seven works of mercy, seven mortal 
sins, and seven sacraments. What specimens remain of the 
sermons of this date are by no means discreditable to the 
learning and piety of the reverend fathers 
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CHAPTER III. 


LEARNING AND ARTS. 


1. THe taste for clegant literature, throughout the 13th and 
14th centuries, was wholly overpowcred and borne down by 
the prevailing passion for metaphysical disputations. Almost 
the only Latin poet of that time was a foreigner— Wilham 
the Breton—who wrote an epic on the actions of Philip 
Augustus of France. In the university of Paris, and pro- 
bably in all other schools, the classics had nearly ceased to be 
read, and the habit of speaking Latin with purity was gene- 
rally lost throughout the world of scholars. Almost the ogly 
studics now pursued were the Aristotelian logic and ~ 
physics, which had, however, made their way against much 
opposition, especially on the part of the church. It was an 
age, nevertheless, of great intellectual activity and of a very 
general diffusion of such education as the schools afforded. 
At the beginning of the 14th century there were 30,000 
students at the university of Oxford, and probably a still 
larger number at that of Paris 

2. Some of the most distinguished scholastic doctors of the 
day were natives of Britain. Amongst them may be men- 
tioned, in particular, Alexander de Hales, styled the Irre- 
fragable, famous as the master of St Bonaventure, and the 
first commentator on the Four Books of Sentences, Duns 
Scotus, the Subtle Doctor, a man of wonderful vigour and 
penetration of thought, William Occam, the Invincible, the 
restorer of the doctrine of Nominalism, or the opinion that 
general ideas are merely names, and not real existences, as 
was contended by the Realists—a doctrine which long 
divided the sect of logicians with bitter contests. These were 
all members of the Franciscan order. 

In the mathematical and physical scicnces Roger Bacon is 
by far the greatest name, not only of the 13th century, or of 
England, but of all Enrope, and for some ages after his own 
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time. The preserved works of this truly great man (who was 
born at Ilchester, about 1214, and died in 1292,) show that 
his investigations mcluded almost every possible branch of 
human knowledge, and with a success much beyond that of any 
of his predecessors or contemporaries. In optics, for instance, 
he not only understood the general laws of light, and had at 
least conceived such an instrument as the telescope, but had 
made some advances towards an explanation of the rainbow 

IIe appears to have known the composition and effects of 
gunpowder (which, however, there 1s other evidence for be- 
lieving to have been then understood in Europe), and was 
evidently familiar with mechanical principles and the power 
of many natural agents. Another eminent mathematician 
was his friend and patron — Robert Grostéte, Bishop of Lin- 
colna—who wrote a treatise on the sphere. Sir Michael 
Scott, also, better known as an astrologer and magician, was 
decply versed in the secrets of natural philosophy, and 1s said 
to have written a work on physiognomy and a history of 
animals. 

3. The Arabic numerals had certainly found their way into 
Europe before the middle of the 14th century, but they do 
not appear to have come into general use till a considerably 
later date. Arithmetic, therefore, could not have taken a 
very high place amongst the sciences. Astronomy, however, 
was sufficiently cultivated at the university of Paris to enable 
some of 1ts members to predict an eclipse of the sun in 1310 
its study being, no doubt, favoured by the general belief in 
astrology, or the science of predicting future events by the 
stars ; just as chemistry was advanced by the universal passion 
for alchemy, or the transmutation of all metals into piccious 
gold and silver. Of this latter art, Raymond Lully, who 
visited England in the reign of Edward I., on the king’s in- 
vitation, was the most celebrated professor. 

The carliest Englsh writer on medicine, whose works have 
been published, 1s Gilbert English, who flourished in the 13th 
century. Medicine, although still a superstitious and quackish 
art, had now been taken a good deal out of the hands of the 
clergy; and was somewhat umproved by the“Writings of the 
Arab doctors. The distinction between the physu.1n and 
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apothecary was well understood, and surgery had begun to 
be followed as a separate practice.” In geography, and the 
customs and institutions of distant countries, a great deal of 
information had already been given in the accounts of tra- 
vellers; especially those of Marco Polo, who penetrated as 
far as Tartary and China im the latter part of the 13th cen- 
tury, and of Sir John Mandeville, who travelled about 100 
years later. 

4, About the middle of the 13th century, the universities, 
both of England and of other countries, began to assume a new 
form by the erection of colleges for their members, as separate 
communities.f The zeal for learning displayed in these munifi- 
cent endowments is one of the most honourable characteristics 
of the age; and they gave to the universities themselves a 
permanent establishment, which, cramped as they had for- 
merly been for room, and unable to exercise any effectual dis- 
cipline over the students, they could scarcely as yet have 
been said to possess. In almost all these endowments, prafigg 
vision was made for the constant maimtenance of a body of 
poor scholars, and private hberality was, no doubt, exten- 
sively shown in a variety of other ways. 

5. Although Latin was no longer spoken with elegance or 
correctness, yet 1t continued to be the common language of 
the learned and of learned books. In 1t were written the 
chronicles and histories, which were mostly compiled in the 
monasteries, and of which the most eminent 1s that of Mat- 
thew Paris, a Benedictine monk, of St. Alban’s, remarkable 





* If we may believe Guy de Cauliac, who published a system of surgery 1n 
1363, the surgeons of that day depended upon very simple methods indeed 
for their success “ The first sect,” says he, “ follow Roger and Roland and 
the four masters, and apply poultices to all wounds and abscesses, the 
second follow Brunus and Theodoric, and in the same cases use wine only, 
the third follow Saliceto and Lanfranc, and treat wounds with omtments 
and soft plasters, the fourth are chiefly Germans, who attend the armies 
and promuscuously use charms, potions, ol and wool, the fifth are old 
women and ignorant people, who have recourse to the saints in all 
cases.” 

{ In Oxford were founded, durmg the 13th and 14th centuries, seven col- 
leges, and in Cambridge nine colleges and halls, for the respective dates 
and founders of which the college calendars may be properly consulted 
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for the singular freedom with which it speaks of the usurpa~ 
tions of Rome and the vices of the great. Latin was also, 
for a long time, the language of written law and of the 
charters of liberties. The first statute m French 1s the 
3 Edward I., a.p. 1275. French became more frequent 
under Edward II., and was almost exclusively used under 
Edward III. and Richard II. It was now also extensively 
employed in literary compositions. 

There had existed, for some time, two great dialects of 
the French tongue, known as the langue d’oc and the langue 
d’oyl, from the two words for yes, which were oc (perhaps 
from the Latin hoc) in the one, and oyl (probably from allud 
—afterwards oy or our) in the other. The langue d’oc, or 
Provencal tongue, was the popular speech of the southern, 
and the langue d’oyl of the northern, provinces of France*, 
from which latter the Norman French biought over to Eng- 
land was of course derived, and which was employed 1n legal 
documents at all times It was also much written in by the 
northern trouvéres, 01 poets, both Norman and English, al- 
though the langue d’oc had received an earlie: cultivation 
at the hands of the southern troubadours, and was a great 
favourite in England under Richard I 

One eminent French writer of the 14th century deserves 
to be mentioned under this head, both from his intercourse 
with England and from the almost entire devotion of his 
chromcle to English affairs, namely, the celebrated Sire 
Jean Froissart, whose work 1s a perfect tableau of the 
manners and character of the time. 


fi 


* From the Langue d’Oyl (ongy ly spoken only to the north of the 
Lowe) the modern French has been principally formed Both these 
dialects were called Romance, or Romana Rustica, as being the provin- 
cial Roman or Latin tongue of Gaul, in opposition to the ancient Celtic 
language of the people 

The original speech of the Franks was German, or rather Flemish, 
which they continued to use for several centuries after their conquest of 
Gaul At length they gradually adopted that of the conquered nation, 
and French became the modified Latin which we now find it 

M , 
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6. The Saxon tongue still kept its hold upon the great bulk 
of the natives, and was but slightly affected by the introduc- 
tion of Norman phrases for nearly two centuries after the 
Conquest. Jts forms, however, were materially affected in 
the course of the 11th and 12th centuries; but whether by the 
influence of the foreign language or by some natural process 
of change within itself, 1t would be difficult to decide. Its 
sounds were much altered, syllables were cut short in the pro- 
nunciation , and the terminations and inflections of words, dis- 
tinctions of gender, and government of prepositions greatly 
modified or entirely lost. This was the first step towards 
modern English, which the subsequent intermixture of the 
Norman vocabulary served to complete. 

Before the time of Edward I. there are but a few and un- 
important compositions that can be said to be written in 
English, as distinguished from Anglo-Saxon*, but in 1280, 


* We must except, howevei, a little song, probably of the early 
part of the 13th century, which was set to music at a somewhat later 
period — 


Sumer 1s 1cumen 1n, 
Lhude sing cuccu, 
Groweth sed, 
And bloweth med, 
And spiingeth the wode nu, 
Sing enccu 


Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calve cu, 
Bulluc sterteth, 
Buck verteth, 
Murie smg cucen, 
Cuceu, cuceu 


Well singes thu cuccu, 

Ne swik nauer nu 
Sing cuccu nu, sing cuccu, 
Sing cuccu, sing cuceu nu 


And the earliest love-song in English, which Warton places about 1200, 
and which begins thus — 
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we find the rhyming chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, and 
about 20 years later, that of Robert Mannyng, in both of 
which, the proper English language appears, but stall in its 
rudest state.* The greatest improver of this stiff and un- 
graceful tongue before the time of Chaucer was Laurence 
Minot, who flourished in the earlier part of Edward III., 
and wrote a series of poetical pieces of considerable merit. 
Towards the close of the same reign, Robert or William 
Langland wrote the curious satirical poem of ‘“ Piers Plough- 
man’s Vision,” which seems to have been framed upon a 
Saxon model, many obsolete words being revived, and the 
old principle of alliteration adopted instead of the more 
modern rhyme. 

7. At length arose the great father of English literature, 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER, who first gave enduring vigour and 
consistency to our national poctry as well as language. The 
early pieces of this great master (born m London, about 
1328, died 1400,) comprise every species of verse in which 
his predecessors or contemporaries had made themselves 
famous; and his Canterbury Tales alone include nearly every 
variety of gay or se1lous poetry ft A man of the world as 


Blow noithern wynd, 
Sent thou me my swetynge , 
Blow northern wynd, 

Blow, blow, blow 


* The following 1s a specimen of Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle in 
the onginal spelling — 


“ Engelond ys a wel god lond ich wene of ech lond best, 
Yset in the ende of the world as al in the west 
"The see goth hym al about he stont as an yle 
Here fon heo durre the lasse doute, but hit be thorw gyle 
Of folc of the selve lond as me hath yseye wyle 
From south to north he ys long eighte hondred myle ” 


} The Canterbury Tales are too well known to require a description, 
but a few lines may be quoted as a specimen of the language — 
*“ The muller was a stout carl for the nones, 


Ful bigge he was of braun and eke of bones — 
m 2 * 
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well as a student, he enjoyed the friendship of the learned 
and the patronage of his sovereign, and was the first poet 
who was buried in Westminster Abbey. His contemporary, 
but far inferior as a poet, was John Gower, who wro 
great quantity of Latin and French verse as well as ad 
Nor were the Scotch behindhand in poetical literatife, two 
poems in the Lowland Scotch (which closely resembles the 
English of that date) being still to be found, namely, the 
Bruce of John Barbour, and the Cronyhi of Andrew Wyn- 
ton, both written in the latter part of the 14th century and 
beginning of the 15th. 

Of the English prose hteratuie of the 14th century we 
have preserved, besides some smaller pieces, Wycliffe’s Trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, Trevisa’s Translation of Higden’s 
Polychronicon, some writings of Chaucer, and Sir John 
Mandeville’s Travels * 

8 The studious enthusiasm of the 14th century seems to 
have worn itself considerably out by the beginning of the 
15th. The 30,000 students of Oxfoid had, even in 1357, 
dwindled down to 6000, and the popular veneration for 
learning sank with the spirit of its professors. Instead of 
lofty honours and admiring crowds, the profound scholar was 
now received with general indifference, and, in some instances, 
even reduced to the necessity of begging his bread. Several 
new colleges were, however, added both to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the latter of which was especially honoured, at the hand 
of King Henry VI, by the foundation of King’s College on a 







That proved wel — for over all the: he came, 
At wrastling he wold bere away the 1am — 
He was short shuldered brode a thick gnarre, 
Ther n’as no dore that he n’olde heve of barre 
Or breke it at a 1enning with his hede” 


* From this last writer, whose book 1s a singular collection of the most 
marvellous stories, a brief passage may be extracted — 


“ And zee schull vnderstonde that Machomete was born in Arabye, 
that was first a pore knaue that kept Cameles that wenten with Marchantes 
for marchandise, and so befell that he wente with the marchandes m to 
Egipt, and the: were thanne cristene in tho paityes,” &e &e 
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scale of great liberality and magnificence. As a nursery for 
this college the same monarch established the great school of 
Eton. The New Schools were also erected at Oxford, in 
1439, by Thomas Hokenorton, Abbot of Osney, for the de- 
livery of lectures in metaphysics, natural and moral philosophy, 
astronomy and geometry, music, arithmetic, logic, rhetoric, 
and grammar. The foundation of a divmity school and of a 
public hbrary were laid im the same university, about 1427, 
which, when completed in 1480, formed the most magnificent 
buildmg of which it had yet to boast, and public schools 
were also erected in Cambridge at the expense of the univer- 
sity. The first Scottish university — that of St Andrew’s— 
was founded early in this century, and was shortly after- 
wards followed by that of Glasgow. 

9. Notwithstanding the inauspicious beginning of this age, 
yet from its close dates the revival of letters throughout the 
kingdoms of the West. This great crisis in the intellectual 
world arose chiefly from two events, the importance of either 
of which can hardly be overrated The first was the influx of 
learned Grecks into the West, occasioned by the course of poli- 
tical events which at last ended in the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, a.D.1453 The new literature which these 
foreigners introduced, was hardly known to England, how- 
ever, till the very close of this period The second was the 
ever-memorable invention of the art of PRINTING, with 
which the world was blessed about the middle of the 15th 
century.* 

This great discovery had been practised nearly thirty 
years in Germany, before it was brought into eithe: Eng- 
land or France. At length Wilham Caxton, a native of 


* The three towns of Haarlem, in Holland, and of Mayence and Stzas- 
burg, in Germany, contend for the honow of the discovery — the first 
asserting that one of its citizens, Laurence Coster, invented both printing 
and type-founding , whilst the Germans ascribe printing with moveable 
types to John Gutenberg, and of type-founding to Peter Schoeffer, with 
whom John Fust is usually associated as a Companihy | 

mM 3 
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the weald of Kent (born about 1412), and a citizen of 
London, having resided for some 
time in the Low Countries, learned 
the art, and there printed his first 
work in the year 1471. The 
earliest book supposed to have 
been printed by him in England, 
1s the “ Game and Playe of the 
Chesse,” a folio volume, which is 
stated to have been “ finished the 
last day of March, 1474.” in 
1477 he is certainly known to 
have had a press at work in the 
Almonry, near Westminster Ab- 
bey, where he continued to print, 
with indefatigable industry, till his 
death in 1491 or 1492. Hus pupils 
or assistants, Theodore Rood, John 
Lettow, Wilham Machilena, and 
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Wynkyn de Worde, foreigners, and Thomas Hunt, an Eng- 
hshman, worthily maintained the honour of his name, and 
other presses were also soon established about the country. 
Itis remarkable, as showing the spirit and taste of the age, that 
religious books and romances constitute the larger part of the 
works published by the great father of Enghsh printing. 
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Gower’s, Chaucer’s, and Lydgate’s works were also produced, 
and some translations from the classics, but no works in the 
original Latin. The new art did not at first materially dimi- 
nish the price of books, and MSS. and transcriptions long 
remained of as much value and cost as ever. 

10. The increase of learning, which appeared in England 
during the 15th century, was much owing to the taste and 
exertions of Humphry, duke of Gloucester, and the Lords 
Worcester and Rivers, men distinguished not more for their 
own talents than for the hberal patronage which they be- 
stowed upon men of genius. Science was as yet, however, 
but little understood, and the wild notions of astrology and 
alchemy still distracted most who turned their attention to 
mathematical or natural philosophy Medicime and surgery 
seem to have made no further progress, although the opera- 
tion of lithotomy was once performed successfully at Paris 

Nor were the literary productions of the age of a very high 
stamp, with the exception of the poems of King James I. of 
Scotland, whose Keng’s Quhazr (quire or book) 18 the most 
tender and elegant composition that remains to us between the 
time of Chaucer and of Spenser. Of seventy other English 
poets, John Lydgate, the monk of Bury, who flourished about 
the year 1430, is the only one worth mentioning, not only 
on account of his poetical genius, but also because his English 
approaches more nearly to that of modern times than can be 
found im any preceding writer * The Life of Wallace by the 
well known minstrel, Blind Hairy (about the close of the 
15th century), deserves notice, however, as a specimen of 
vigorous versification, as well as of the peculiarities of the 
ancient Scottish dialect 


* A specimen of Lydgate’s verse may be given on this account 


‘Then unto London I did me hie, 
Of all the land 1t beareth the price 
Hot peascods, one began to crie, — 

Strawberry ripe and cherries 1n the rise 

One bad me come near and buy some spice — 
Pepper and saffron they gan me beed, 
But for lack of money T might not speed’™ 

mM 4 
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The orthography of the language was strangely unsettled 
even down to the time of Queen Elizabeth, every writer 
considering himself at hberty to put together any combina- 
tion of letters which he thought would best express the 
sound, without any regard to the usage of other authors, or 
even of himself in a different place. Our French conquests 
and education, and the Latin church service, introduced, be- 
sides, many new words and changes of terms, to which some 
additions were purposely made, by men of learning, both from 
the Latin and from the Greek. 

11. Among the Latin historians, Thomas Walsingham may: 
be accounted the chef. He wrote a history of’ England, 
from 1273 to the accession of Henry VI , and also one of Nor- 
mandy The Chronicon of John de Whethamstede, Abbot 
of St. Alban’s, extending from 1441 to 1461, 18 also much 
esteemed. John Rouse, of Warwick, moreover, wrote a 
curious Higfory of the Kings of England, which, with great 
propriety, begins at the creation of the world! There are 
some Enghsh chroniclers, too, amongst whom Caxton, the 
printer, may be reckoned The English transactions n France 
are recorded by the French writers Monstrelet and Philip de 
Comines 

12. In this period the Romanesque character of architec- 
ture, which had been maintained, though with great vari- 
atious, throughout the Norman style, entirely disappeais, 
and the pure Gothic, as it 1s called, now takes its place. The 
difference between classical and Gothic architecture (forming, 
indeed, the greatest possible contrast) rests chiefly upon the 
predominance of horizontal lines in the former and of vertical 
in the latter. An observation of any building erected in the 
Grecian style, along with a church of the middle ages, will 
immediately present this fundamental distinction to the eye 
of the student. The intioduction of the Roman arch was the 
first great step which led to such an alteration; and the pecu- 
liar construction of the Christian Basilica, with the general 
use of vaulted roofs, gradually led to the vertical principle of 
which Gothic architecture is the full development. This style, 
during the 13th century, was nearly uniform throughout the 
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different countries of Kurope; but after that time it diverges 
into various national peculiarities, which are nowhere more 
strongly marked than im our own island. 

13. The character of the first or EARLY ENGLISH style, 
which prevailed throughout the 13th century, 1s that of great 
lightness and simplicity, and is strongly marked by the 
pointed lancet arch, the slender detached shafts, and the 





Clustered Column and Foliated Capital — Bicester Church, Oxfordshire 


tapering spire into which the Norman pinnacle, or pointed 
roof, was now very generally elongated. 

A peculiar ornament, called the dog’s tooth moulding, be- 
longs to this style, and the trefoil 1s largely used in the deco- 





Dog-tooth Moulding 


rations. The roofing begins to advance, also, in mchness. 
In the general arrangement of churches, the suppression of 
the apsis at the east end may be noticed, which was probably 
caused by the frequent addition of a Lady-chapel. At a later 
date the long and narrow window became “broader, and was 
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divided into two or even four lights, with foliated circles in 
the heads, which indicate the transition to the succeeding or 
DECORATED style. 


\ 
= 
-= 





Early English Transition Window, St Giles’s, Oxford 


This style, which prevailed during the 14th century, derives 
its name from the greater abundance of chaste ornament than 


we 
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was usual in the preceding age, and, from its graceful lines 
and flowing tracery, has been generally considered the most 
beautiful species of Enghsh architecture. The lancet arch 18 
now rarely seen; and the enlarged heads of the windows are 
filled with the geometrical or flowing tracery which forms the 
chief’ characteristic of the style. At this time the great east and 





Decorated Window — Lian lysilio Church Anglesey 


west windows were introduced in England, which is a striking 
deviation from the continental Gothic, the west fronts of 
which depend for their effect upon their lofty and gorgeous 
portals and wheel-windows. The shafts of the piers are no 
longer detached from the main columns, but worked 1n the 
same stone, forming a perfect clustered pillar. The capitals 
are more varied, and the foliage 1s much more rich and natural 
than before. One ornament, called the ball-flowei, 1s altoge- 
ther peculiar to the mouldings of this peziod. 





Ball-flower Ornament 


The vaulting of the roofs continues to adygnce in decoration, 
and, on the outside, open parapets come into use surrounded 
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by battlements, either plain or pierced. The gradation to the 
style which follows, or from the Early English to this, is, 





Diaper Work in Stone, A p 1304— Canterbury Cathedral 
however, extremely gradual, and can only be clearly traced 





Decorated Font — Ingworth Church, Norfolk 


through the examples afforded by a period when the change 
was fully completed. The architects of the 13th and 14th 
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centuries added maternally to our national monuments, many 
parts of our finest cathedrals having been erected during those 
ages. 

14. Great alterations took pjgce, during the Early Enghsh 
era, 1n the style of sepulchral monuments. The first change 
was the general adoption of the altar-tomb—a flat raised table, 
on which the recumbent effigy of the deadis placed. The flat 
gravestone, with the inscription deeply cut and filled with 
metal, was also introduced very early in the 13th century, 
so that the coffin en dos dane became generally superseded. 
The next umportant step was the enriched monumental canopy, 
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Sculpture of the 14th century temp Fdward ITI — Chapel on Wakefield Bridge ‘\orksinre 






of which many magnificent specimens regggin. The art of 
statuary advanced 1n a corresponding deo bond the effigies 
on tombs are now sculptured with equal grace and spirit. 
Basso-relievo was also cultivated with extreme success, and 
Flaxman pronounces the figures on the front of Wells Cathe- 
dral to be not inferior to the best compositions of Itahan art. 
This 1s the more pleasing, as there 18 some reason to suppose 
that few but native artists were employed in England till a 
later period. During the 14th cenfyry, however, sculpture 
seems to have somewhat declined. Se: ‘Ichral brasses ap- 
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pear to have been adopted about the middle of the 13th 
century; the earliest known specimen being that at Stoke 
Dabernon, in Surrey, which is supposed to be the memorial 
of Sir John D’Aubernon, who died in 1277. Next to this 
occur the brasses of Sir Roger de Trumpington, in Trump- 
ington Church, Cambridgeshire, a.p. 1289; of Robert de 
Buers, at Acton, Suffolk, about 1302, and of one ecclesiastic, 
Adam Bacon, at Oulton, also in Suffolk. The earliest speci- 
mens are extremely beautiful, and were probably all engraved 
in England, although the metal itself was imported from 
Germany and Flanders, there being no manufactory of brass 
in England till the year 1639. 

Of painting there was now a profusion in private houses, 
where 1t completely superseded the ancient hangings of needle- 
work, and the first notice occurs of painting on glass— of 
which there were several windows executed in the Tower of 
London and at Nottingham Castle—during the 13th century. 
These were worked in small medallions of different forms, 
inlaid upon a mosaic of various patterns and of the most 
brilliant colours. Beautiful scroll or arabesque work suc- 
ceeded, and, in the 14th century, figures of larger size were 
introduced, standing im niches, decorated with canopies, 
eolumns, and buttresses. Painted glass was also not unfre- 
quently used in ordinary houses. 

15 Before passing to the next era of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, it may be well to notice the state of castellated and 
domestic buildings previous to the 15th century. Castle- 
building receives a new character with the reign of Ed- 
ward J., when the warlike fortress begins to unite some of the 
magnificence and gomforts of the social palace Perhaps the 
latest building ructed with Norman solidity, and for real 
purposes of defence, 1s Guy’s Tower, at Warwick, erected by 
Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in the reign of 
Richard IT.* Windsor Castle is also partly of this age. This 
had always been a royal residence, but was rebuilt and greatly 


* The machecoulis, a contrivance for casting missiles on the enemy 
through the apertures of parapets projected upon corbel stones, be- 
longs to the time of Edward I, and was retained as a picturesque orna- 
ment long after it had ceased to be of any real use 
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» enlarged by Edward TIi.’ who employed, as his architect, 
William of Wykeham, afterwards the thrice-noble Bishop of 
Winchester. 

Towards the close of the 13th century the embattled and 
moated manor-house made its appearance, of which Stoke 





A House of the 14th Century —Illum MS in British Museum 


Castle, in Shropshire, may be taken as an existing specimen. 
Houses of a meaner description are as yet very simple in their 
outlines, but the decorations are often elegant and highly 
finshed. Specimens may still be seen in the city of Lincoln. 

16. Of other arts 11 may be observed that chairs and 
tables, bedsteads*, and other furniture were constructed with 
great elegance, in the style of the pomted architecture of the 
day. One of the most interesting examples is the coronation 
chair in Westminster Abbey, called the Chair of St. Edward, 
in which all our sovereigns have been crowned since the days 
of Edward II. Clocks, or horloges, that struck and chimed 
the hour, are mentioned as early as the close of the 13th 
century, as part of the furniture of a mansion. The workers 


* In speaking of beds we may remank that the earlier coverlet was called 
a pane, either from pannus, a cloth, or from panneau, a square or pane of 
glass, with which the diamond pattern of the modern quilt agrees This 
was succeeded by the counterpane, contrepointé, or cloth having the knot- 
ted threads stitched through 
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in metal geem to have retained all their ancient celebrity, and 
silver and gold plate was wrought with great mchness and 
taste.* A pair of knives, with silver sheaths, enamelled, and 
a fork of crystal, are mentioned in the wardrobe accounts of 
Edward I. Forks are said, indeed, to have been used in 
Italy so early as 1330, but they were not employed at table 
in England till the reign of James I. Fire-screens, and fire- 
dogs with feet and stands, were also now manufactured. 

Little cloth was made in this country, and that of a coarse 
description, till Edward ITT., in 1331, invited over weavers, 
dyers, and fullers, from Flanders, who established the first 
manufactory of fine woollen cloths. Foreign goods, however, 
long continued to be imported in considerable quantities. A 
list of the forty-eight trades or “ mysteries” of London, under 
the same monarch, presents most of the ordinary employ- 
ments of civilised society, along with some which belong only 
to a purely warlike period. Of the more elegant occupations, 
music seetis to have made the least progress, although it 
was still very generally practised. 

17. To the 15th century belongs more exclusively the 
merit of having produced the PERPENDICULAR or florid style 
of architecture, although traces of 1ts peculiar character may 
be found so early as 1377, and continue to be observed as late 
as the middle of the 16th century. This eminently English 
style has received one of its distinguishing names from the pro- 
fusion and minuteness of 1ts ornamental detail, and the other 
(by whych it is now best known) from the perpendicular 
directionf the mullions m the windows, and of the subdi- 
visions in their heads. 

Panelling 1s the grand source of ornament 1n this style, 
and the interior of most rich buildings presents only a series 
of panels. A peculiar arch, called the depressed, four-centred, 


« ™ One article of plate deserves attention as probably gzving rise to the 
ute of the Hanaper office of the court of Chancery In this office writs 
are preserved, anciently (as has been generally supposed) in a hamper , 
but 1t appears that in the 14th century the term hanapes was applied to 
vessels of silver with lids, perhaps from hand, and napf, a bowl, bason, or 
porringer 
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or Tudor arch, now makes its appearance, along with nume- 
rous square heads over the door-ways, and vaulted roofs of 


very elaborate fan-tracery 
The architects of this age depended chiefly upon the multi- 
plicity of parts for richness of effect, and heraldic sculptures, in 


A_ The nave 

BB The aisies 

CC The western towers 

D North transept and aisles 
E South ditto ditto 
F Organ screen. 

G Chapter House 

H_ Record room 
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33 Aisles of choir 
The choir 
LL_ Vestries formerly chapels 
M Central tower 
N Jady chapel 
O The altar 
P Vestibule of chapter House 
Q Consistory court 
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particular, are introduced in profusion. Thus1n the chapel of 

Henry VII., at Westminster Abbey, the whole history ot” 

his royal descent and connexion with both branches of the 

house of Plantagenet 1s indicated by the heraldic msigmia 

which appear on every part. The hon,of England, the 

dragon of Cadwallader, and the greyhound ur York may be 
N 
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seen on the buttresses and turrets, whilst the portcullis of 
his maternal ancestry of Beaufort, with the rose and fleur-de- 
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Perpend cular Window — New College Chapel Oxford 


lis, cover the walls. To these are added the Yorkist cogni- 
sance of the faleon and fetterlock, and the Lancastrian device 
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Wooden Roof—St Mary s, Leicester 


of the Marguerite, or daisy, adopted by his mother, the 
Countess of Richmond. 
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The open timber roofs are now far more numerous and 
richly ornamented than before, and aid in producing that 
great lightness of construction which 1s a peculiar charac- 
teristic of the style. The wooden screens and stalls, also, 
which have existed to the present day, generally belong to this 
century. 

The greatest work of the age is the nave of Canterbury, 
which was begun in 1400. The west tower of York was 
also erected in 1402, besides other beautiful buildings too 
numeroys to mention. The minor additions and alterations 
vecaitit by our churches during this period are so extensive 

full one half of the windows in the kingdom have been 
snjectured to be of Perpendicular character. 

Monumental architecture partook largely of the sumptuous 
style of the day . the canopies over tombs were expanded into 
small chapels, or chantries, and ornamented with extraordi- 
nary care, and the greater part of the sepulchral brasses in 
our churches belong to this and the succeeding century. 

18. The distinction between castellated and domestic 
buildings begins now to be lost, although an appearance of 
defence was still kept up m many mansions In houses of a 
smaller class the domestic character predominates, and many 
are built in a highly ornamental style, of which the projecting 
oriel or bay-window forms a principal feature. For the accom- 
modation of the numerous crowds of retaimers, every mansion 
of consequence was provided with abundance of bed-rooms 
and offices, and a great hall, with a raised dais at the upper 
end for the master of the feast. The internal fittings were 
still in a rude state, but the chimney -pieces were often richly 
carved, particularly with armorial bearings and devices. 

A curious circumstance 1s the revival of building with brick, 
which 1s used in at least two castles and one great hall of this 
period. The art of makmg the Roman brick was probably 
never lost in England, for it is found during the Norman 
period under circumstances which seem to preclude the notion 
that it was the mere spoil of demolished Roman buildings ; 
but it was superseded by the Flemish brick (used to this 
day) perhaps so early as EdwapgJI. Tiles were certainly 

N 2 
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made at all periods, but brick constructions of a date earlier 
than Richard IT. are of extreme rarity. 

The inns or town-houses of the great nobles were now 
of considerable extent, so as to lodge, upon occasion, from 
500 to 1000 men. The names of several of these man- 
sions still remain; but a portion of one building alone has 
been preserved, namely, Crosby Hall, in Bishopsgate Street, 
built in 1466. Timber was profusely employed im street 
houses, of which Coventry still presents some very fine 
examples ; 





Old T mber Houses in Coventry 


19. Painting in the 15th century did not keep pace with 
its sister arts, and the Jlummators of MSS. were almost 
the only artists who deserved the name. Some specimens of 
statuary are, however, extremely well executed. Early in 
the century music began to show something of its proper 
character, and was carefully practised by every person of 
liberal education. The victory of Agincourt (4.p. 1415 ) 
gave birth to the first known English piece which can be 
considered as a regular musical composition. It is preserved 


4 
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in the Pepysian collection, Magdalen College, Cambridge.* 
The minstrel profession was regularly chartered by Ed- 
ward IV. in 1469, and its members were at that time well 
paid, and of respectable position in society. 





Painted Glass of the 15th Century — Great Malvern Church Worcestershire f 


20. Woollen cloths continued to be manufactured in great 
quantities, although not of the finest sorts, and worsted and 
silk were also woven. Artisans of all kinds, and especially 


* The following are the words of this old prece — 


“Qure kynge went forth to Normandy, 
With grace and mygt of chyvalry , 
The God for hym wrougt marvlusly, 
Wherefore Englande may calle and cry, 
Deo Gratias! Anglia! 
Redde pro victona!” 


+ Subject, the grant of Edward the Qgnfessor to the church 
N 3 
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workerd “th the metals, were both numerous and highly 
valued.* Among the new articles of English manufacture 
may now be mentioned gunpowder and guns, which oceur in 
a license of export granted in 1411. Collieries were also 
much more generally worked, and the trade of the fisherman 
was briskly plied both in the rivers and seas of Britain. 

The rates of wages were often regulated by statute, and 
the prices of manufactured articles very arbitrarily fixed. 
The most remarkable restriction, perhaps, 1s that on the 
number of attorneys in Norfolk and Suffolk, who were 
limited to six for each county, and two 1n the city of Nor- 
wich, on account of their improper practices in “ coming to 
every fair, market, or other places where there 18 any as- 
sembly of people, exhorting, procuring, moving, and inciting 
the people to attempt untrue and foreign suits for small 
trespasses, little offences, and small sums of debt ” 


* The armourer and goldsmith were in particular esteem The latter 
tradesman seems already to have practised some of the peculiar tricks of 
his craft, for an act passed in 1403 strictly prohibits the gilding or sil- 
vering of copper or latten cups and ornaments, unless for churches, 
because of “ many fraudulent artificers imagining to deceive the common 
people ” 

{ Dugdale mentions with particular unction a certain great pie made 
of four breams caught m the pools of Sutton Coldfield Chase, which was 
sent to the Earl of Warwick in Yorkshire (a p 1458), the cost of which 
was lés, including the wages of two men employed for three days in 
taking them, the flour and spices for baking, and the charge of their 
conveyance ‘The price of a bream was then 20d, and the pools of Sut- 
ton were rented at 120 breams, or 10/ yearly The herring fair at Yar- 
mouth was also well attended and of great note 
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CHAPTER IV. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY AFFAIRS 


1, THE armour of the 13th century was materially altered 
in the succeeding age, by the gradual admixture of iron plate 
with the various sorts of old Norman mail. At first it was 
confined to caps for the knees, and guards for the shoulders 


A Helm or H wume = On is apex isa staple for 
appending the kerchief of pleasaunce, and it is 
furnished with a chain attached to the girdle, 
to secure it if knocked off in a fray 
Conf de mailles 
Atlettes for the shoulders 
Hauberk 


Surcoat 
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Armour of the 13th Century * 


and elbows. Greaves for the legs occur at an early period, 
but not frequently, the hands and feet being still covered 
chiefly with mail. Maal gloves were now divided into fingers, 


* From the sepulchral brass (in Trumpmgton Church, Cambridge 
shire) of Sir Roger de Trumpington, a crusader, about 1290 This 18 
one of the earliest extant specimens of guch brasses in England 
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and lea gauntlets were occasionally worn, but ax ‘yet 
without iron plates. Quilted or padded armour of silk, 
buckram, &c., named pourpoint or counterpoint, came still 
more into use; and chain mail, properly so called, is supposed 
to have been introduced from Asia, under Henry ITI. It is 
not improbable, however, that it had been known at an 
earlier date 

Over the chain shirt was worn a surcoat, or cyclas, of 
silk and rich stuffs, which was in after times emblazoned 
with the arms of the wearer, this came down to the middle 
of the leg, and the edges were often fancifully scalloped. 
A heavy barrel-shaped helmet, with an aperture for sight, cut 
in the transverse bar of a cross, covered the whole head, and 
rested on the shoulders of the well-armed knight, whilst 
skullcaps of various forms, with or without nasals, were 
worn by the common men-at-arms. The archers wore mail 
jackets, or habergeons, with sleeves reaching to the elbow, 
over which were strong vests of leather, defended by four 
circular iron plates 

The armorial bearings of the knight were emblazoned on 
his banner, which was oblong, or on the pennon, a triangular 
standard, over his shield, which was flat and triangular in 
shape, and along the housings of his horse The helmet, too, 
came in time to bear the heraldic crest, and was adorned, 
besides, with a gay kerchief or scarf. The rowelled spur 1s 
first met with under Henry III., but did not become general 
till the reign of Edward I 

To the offensive weapons were added the falchion, a pecu- 
harly-shaped broad-bladed sword; the estoc, a small stabbing 
sword; the anelace, a broad tapermg dagger, the coutel or 
coutelas (whence our cutlass), the mace, and perhaps the 
eimetar, both the last being of Oriental origin. 

2. Towards the close of the reign of Edward I. a curious 
ornament was added in a pair of plates, fastened to the 
shoulders, square, oblong, or round in shape, and decorated 
with the wearer’s arms, or a St. George’s cross These 
ailettes, or kttle wings, disappeared under Edward II., in 
whose reign the mass of plate was increased by greaves for 
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legs, brassarts, and vanbraces (avant bras) for te arms ; 
mamalieres, or round plates, fastened on the breast, over 
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Mail and Plate Armour (From a Window at Tewkesbury ) 


the surcoat From these breast-plates were hung by chains 
the sword of the kmght and his helmet, which last was now 
only worn in actual battle, when it was placed over the 
usual headpiece, called a bascinet, the successor of the old 





Effigy of the Black Prince at Canterbury 


chapel de fer, which, with its nasal, disappears about this 
time. A neckguard of chain, called the camail, was fastened 
Ny 
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to the eilge of the bascinet, and, falling upon the shoulders, 
left a shield-shaped opening for the face. Sometimes a vizor 
was worn with it, in which case the helmet was not required. 

During the 14th century plate armour begins to supersede 
the mail almost entirely. The legs and arms were soon 
completely defended by plate, gussets of mail being only 
worn under the arm and at the bend of the elbow. The 
feet were guarded by pointed shoes, formed of over-lapping 
steel plates, called sollerets, and the leathern gauntlets were 
similarly cased on the backs with steel. On the knuckles 
were placed small spikes or knobs, called gads or gadlings, a 
breast-plate, called a plastron, kept the chain shirt from press- 
ing on the chest, or a pair of plates for back and breast ren- 
dered it altogether superfluous, and then a short apron of 
chain alone hung from the waist over the hips The surcoat 
was gradually replaced by an upper garment called a jupon 
or guipon, made of velvet, and richly embroidered with the | 
wearer’s arms. This was confined at the waist by a magni- 
ficent belt, to which, on the mght side, was hung a dagger, 
on the left a sword. 

3. Under Richard ITI. a moveable vizor was attached to the 
bascinet, which was henceforth exclusively worn in war, the 
great helmet with its crest and wreath being reserved for the 
stately tournament. The cuisses or thigh pieces were often 
covered with pourpoint, and thick leathern gaiters worn on 
the legs. The tnangular shield began about the close of 
this reign to be rounded off at the bottom, and a mck was 
made in it at the top or at one side, called the bouche 
(mouth), which served as a rest for the lance. 

4. The use of fire-arms mm war 1s probably as old as the 
time of Edward III. The Scottish poet Barbour speaks of 
two “noveltyes” used by the English while fighting against 
his countrymen in 1327, of which one was “crakys of war. 
Ducange shows that the French employed cannon m 1338, 
and a contemporary Italian writer mentions four cannons being 
used with great effect by Edward III. at the battle of Crecy. 
This circumstance is not, however, alluded to by Froissart. 
An ancient cannon which was raised from the Goodwin Sands 
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is supposed, from a coat-of-arms on it, to have been made 
about 1370. 
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Anclent Cannon, and Mode uf Mounting (From Froissart— Royal MS ) 


5. The spirit of knightly chivalry attained its highest and 
most complete development from the time of Edward I. to 
that of Edward IIT Its effects upon the national mind, or 
more properly, perhaps, upon the minds of the nobility, were 
undoubtedly good, it nsprred a thousand generous thoughts 
and heroic actions, and laid the foundation of that most perfect 
character, the true English gentleman, but it often degene- 
rated into the oddest extravagancies, and gave additional 
fierceness to the most savage passions Thus the knights 
who jomed one of Edward’s French expeditions are re- 
corded to have gravely worn a patch over one eye, under a 
vow that it should not be removed till they had performed 
some deed of arms worthy of their mustresses, and the 
splendid arena of the tournament was frequently defiled with 
the most reckless and brutal slaughter. Edward ITI., who 
saw in chivalry an agent well suited to his mighty schemes 
of conquest, established a Round Table at Windsor of 200 
feet in diameter, at which his knights were feasted with vast 
expense, and instituted the Order of the Garter, the ceremo- 
nies of which were performed with great magnificence. 

6. Passages of arms were either held by a baron in his 
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own tilt yard for the entertainment of his friends; or a 
certain number of knights formed themselves into a band, to 
contend with all comers; or a simple joust was tried by two 





Knights jousting (Royal MS ) 


knights upon a challenge issued to each other “1n all love 
and courtesy.” Sometimes the danger of the sport was in- 
creased by a choice of rough ground, or a narrow bridge 
with a deep river beneath, into which a single false step might 
precipitate the combatants. The display of taste and splen- 
dour at a tournament was extremely great, the armour and 
accoutrements of the knights were of the richest description, 
and the scaffolds erected for the accommodation of the noble 
spectators were heavy with embroidery of gold and silver. 
The jousts were performed generally with headless lances, 
and the great aim was the vizor or crest, which were very 
difficult to hit. The loss of a stirrup was counted a defeat. 

In the tournament proper or mélée the disabled knights were 
dragged by their victors to the extremities of the lists, where 
they remained as prisoners until one side or the other was 
so weakened by captures as to desist from the combat. In 
the midst of their fiercest excitement, however, the voice of 
the president, when he threw down his warder and cried 
“Ho!” was sufficient to put an end to the conflict. Rich 
prizes were then distributed by some fair lady to the vic- 
torious knights, and the night was spent in feasting and 
dancing. 

7. In connexion with these martial sports the ordeal 
combats seem to have become more frequent under Richard IT., 
and regulations for these judicial duels were formally settled 
by that king’s uncles. In a place appointed by the king the 
combatants (having first sworn that they “dealt with no 
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witchoraft, nor art magic, nor had about them any herb, 
stone, or other kind of experiment wherewith magicians use 
to triumph over thew enemies”) were to fight, first with 
spears, then with swords, and lastly with daggers (or, in the 
case of plebeians, with quarter-staves with sand-bags at the 
ends) till one or the other died, or confessed his guilt. 

8. Under Henry V. the final change at length takes place 
from mail to complete plate armour, the camail 1s superseded 
by the haussecol or steel gorget, and the mail apron by a set. 
of long horizontal steel plates, called taces or tassets, extending 
from the waist to about the middle of the tmgh, the armpits 

grere guarded by circular steel palettes hung on points on 
tags , and even the jupon and surcoat were occasionally dis- 
warded. Over the pauldrons (or shoulder plates), however, 
long scalloped sleeves of rich stuff, or a cloak with such 
sleeves attached, were still worn The vizored bascinet alone 
was used in actual war, and was furnished with a small pipe, 
into which was now first inserted the pennache, or plume of 
feathers. Of these kmghts are said to have worn three, king’s 
esquires two, and all other esquires a single feather, but 
this 1s uncertain. 

The armour of Henry VI and Edward IV. 1s marked by 
the addition of the sallet and the casquette to the list of head- 
pieces. The breast-plate 1s now often composed of two pieces, 
the lower one, called the placard, rising to a point in the 
wea, ae fastened over the other with a screw or orna- 
mentaf buckle. One or both of these plates were covered 
with silk of different colours. A jazerant jacket was now 
also worn, composed of small over-lapping plates of iron 
covered with velvet, the gilt heads of the rivets which 
secured the plates coming through, and forming the exterior 
ornament. Plates called tuilles, hanging from the tasses or 
skirts of the armour, over an apron of chain mail, first appear 
under Henry VI. The jupon was superseded by the loose 
tabard, or coat of arms, toward the close of the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. The spurs were now screwed into the heels of 
the sollerets, instead of being fastened by straps, and were 
made of an enormous size. Under Richard III. the paul- 
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drons, or shoulder-plates, appear very large; the elbow and 
knee-pieces shaped like a fan and elaborately wrought; the 
breast-plate globular, and the sallet encircled with a wreath 
of the wearer’s colours and a single feather at the side. 





Armour — temp Richard IIT 
Effigy of Sir Thomas Peyton — Isleham Church, Cambridgeshire 


During the latter half of the 15th century, we find among 
the new weapons of offence, the langue-de-bceuf, a species of 
sword, so called from its shape; the halbert, of the same 
form as at present, the genetaire, a kind of Spanish lance, 
and especially that which was yet to take the place of them 
all, the hand-gun, or hand-cannon, as it was originally 
called. This instrument was used by the Flemings, who 
landed with Edward IV. in 1471, and was umproved under 
Richard ITI. into the hackbut or harquebus.* 


* Arquebus 1s said to be derived from the Italian arca-bouza (cor- 
rupted from bocca) signifying a bow with a mouth Hackbut, or hagbush, 
is perhaps from the old German hakenbusche, a hook and a gun, or any 
cylindrical vessel 
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The art of attacking fortified places was now closely 
studied, and its various manceuvres, such as drawing lines of 
circumvallation, making approaches by entrenchments and 
mines, and direct assaults by battermg engines, artillery, and 
moveable towers, filled with archers and men-at-arms, were 
constantly practised, and with great success. 





Machine for throwing Stones—temp Henry Ill 


9. From the time of Edward III the spt of chivalry 
began to decline, and continued to do so with rapidity 
throughout the 15th century. The few combats that now 
occurred were generally judicial encounters upon charges of 
treasé or other criminal accusations, the tournaments were 
less frequently held, and with httle spirit, and their ancient 
attendants, the minstrel and the herald, were now but shghtly 
valued. This change arose naturally out of the alterations 
in the character both of war and of society. Gunpowder 
and improved military manceuvres had lessened the import- 
ance of individual valour, and the civil wars of the Roses 
had left no time or disposition for sports even of a martial 
character. Probably, too, the bulk of the people had acquired 
a more thoughtful turn since the invention of printing and 
the rise of free rehgious enqmry, and the monarchs of the 
time were too deeply engaged in the bitter realities of war to 
devote much attention to its merg semblances. 
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Edward IV,, indeed, endeavoured to revive tilts and 
tourneys, but with hittle effect. A code of laws for the 
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Tournament (Harl MS ) 


tournament was, however, drawn up by the famous John 
Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, and constable of England, which 
contains a number of minute but spiritless regulations 
The security of the tilters was now better provided for by 
the introduction of barriers, on either side of which they ran, 
thus avoiding the heavy shock of the war steeds in full 
caparison; and by degrees the renowned passage of arms 
sank into a mere display of skill in horsemanship and the use 
of the lance. 

10. An all-important discovery in naval affairs was made 
towards the close of the 12th century, in the mariner’s com- 
pass*, which was probably in common use by the middle of 
the 13th. Although we have not much information on the 


* Flavio Gioja, of Amalfi, in Italy, 1s supposed to have been the first 
who attached a card divided into points to the needle, but he seems to 
have only marked eight. The people of Bruges are said to have mtro- 
duced the present thirty-two points of the compass 
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subject, this great mvention no doubt soon gave a great 
impulse to navigation. Henry III. had some ships of his 
own, and Edward I. probably possessed a considerable navy , 
in his reign, at least, the title of Admiral first occurs. 


i ; 





Ship of the ‘lime of Richird I] (YJarl MS ) 


The, dominion of the four scas was first distinctly claimed 
by Edward III , and the Cinque Ports were bound by their 
charter to have fifty-seven ships in readiness at all times for 
the king’s service. The flect which that monarch employed 
at the siege of Calais, in 1346, consisted of 25 slips of his 
own, carrying 419 mariners, 37 foreign ships, with 780 men, 
1 vessel from Ireland, carrying 25 sailors, and 710 pressed 
barks from English ports, the crews of which amounted to 
14,151 persons. None of these, perhaps, were of any great 
size, for a ship manned by thirty men, which was fitted out 
at Yarmouth in 1254, to carry over Prince Edwaid to the 
Continent, 1s spoken of with admiration for its smgular mag- 
nitude. In 1360, Edward III., in an orde: for pressing all 
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the vessels in the kingdom upon a contemplated expedition, 
directed that the largest should be able to carry forty maziners, 
forty men-at-arms, and sixty archers. 





Lughsh Ship of War of the 15th Century (Hil MS ) 


Henry V, however, built some large dromons at Southamp- 
ton, and his own vessel, the “ King’s Chamber,” was fitted up 
with great sumptuousness, and carted a sail of purple suk, 
with the arms of England and France embroidered on it. The 
ships of the 15th century were, undeed, of considerable size, 
and under Edward IV. we find barks mentioned of 400, 500, 
and even 900 tons, but they were still very clumsily built, 
with only a great square sail or two, which was lowered down 
to the deck, or propelled by oars, as in the case of the boats 
known by the name of galleys Towards the close of the latter 
monarch’s reign the crown was possessed of no fewer than six 
ships of its own, piobably the gieatest royal navy that Eng- 
land had seen since the days of the Conqueior. 
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CHAPTER V. 


COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


1 Tue history of commerce during this period is the story 
of incessant checks and restrictions, as incessantly overcome 
by the indomitable spimt of trade with which the national 
mind becomes by degrees more and more strongly mbucd. 
One of the causes which retarded our carly English commerce 
may be found in the constant variations of the Staple, a term 
which occurs very prominently in the forcign mercantile 
transactions of the age The Staple appears originally to 
have meant a particular port, o. other place to which cer- 
tain commodities (such as wool, tin, leather, &c., hence 
called staple goods) were biought to be weighed or measured 
for the imposition of customs’ duties previous to being ex- 
ported or sold The exporters of such articles were mcor- 
porated under Edward II. as Merchants of the Staple, and 
possessed, at first, the power of fixing the place or staple 
whither alone their goods were to be carried for sale. This 
privilege was soon, however, assumed by the king and the 
legislature, whose interferences rapidly became both constant 
and arlutrary. These continual changes of the market-place 
and of its regulations must have bear very oppressive to the 
merchants who dealt in staple goods. 

Another prerogative exercised by the crown was that of 
restricting all mercantile dealings whatever for a certain time 
to one particular place, the object being, no doubt, to grasp 
more readily the tolls and other dues of the favoured market. 
Thus Henry ITIL, in 1245, proclaimed a fair to be held for 
fifteen days at Westminster, during which time all other fairs 
throughout England were suspended, and the London traders 
obliged to shut up their shops, and carry their goods to West- 
minster for sale. 

2. The peculiar national jealousy of foreigners contributed 

@ 2 
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also to shackle the energies of trade, in the profits of which 
the Enghsh were unwilling that any stiangers should share. 
Thus, in 1261, a law was passed to prohibit the exportation 
of wool, and enforce the wearing of home-made cloth, although 
it could not as yet be made of sufficient fineness This restric- 
tion, however, was not of very long continuance, and all sub- 
sequent attempts to stop the natural intercourse between the 
English producers and the Flemish manufacturers were 
equally unsuccessful. 

Oppressive and troublesome enactments were, however, 
constantly umposed upon foreigners even when admitted to 
the English market, and none were allowed to reside 1n the 
country, except by special license from the king, till the tame 
of Edward I Even then the whole body of foreign resi- 
dents were still held hable for the debts or crimes of any 
individual amongst them. In 1353, however, this law was 
altered by the Statute of the Staple, although the practice 
was not wholly discontinued till long afterwards. 

Edward I. smposed another strange restriction upon foreign 
trade, by prohibiting (A.D. 1307) either comed moncy or bul- 
hon to be carried out of the kingdom on any account, which 
obliged the stranger merchants either to barter thar goods for 
the produce of the country, or, having sold them, to invest the 
proceeds in other goods before they could return home 
Although this statute long continued to be regarded as law, 
exemptions were frequently granted, and evasions continu- 
ally practised, till at length permission was given, under 
Richard IJ , to carry away one half of the money for which 
the goods were sold, and under Henry IV. the law itself 
was annulled, as being “hurtful and prejudicial, as well for 
the king and his realm as for the said merchants, aliens, and 
strangers.” It 1s curious enough, that whilst the exportation 
of solid metal was thus prohibited, the prices of commodities 
might yet be exported freely under the form of bills of ex- 
change, which, by preventing money from coming in, had 
just the same effect as if 1t had been actually carmed abroad. 

Foreign cloths were also ordered, under Edward III., to be 
measured by the king’s aulnagers, and all that were not of a 
certain specified length and breadth were forfeited to the 
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king —a regulation which was, however, repealed, per force, 
long before the close of his reign. 

3. The laws against forestalling, regrating, and engrossing, 
2. e. against buying up large quantities of corn or provisions, 
and keeping them till a time of scarcity, when, of course, 
they must command a much higher price, belong also to this 
period, the first having been passed under either Henry III. 
or Edward I. These laws were formally renewed and ex- 
tended under Edward VI., ‘and were not finally repealed till 
the 12th Geo TII. 
ihe saasize (or assessment from time to time) of bread and 
2 is of prior date, but the oldest extant law upon the sub- 
ject 18 commonly assigned to the 51st Henry III By this 
assize the prices of proud and ale were determined, on a scale 
regulated according to the market prices of grain, so that the 
prices really fixed were those of baking and brewing. It was 
re-enacted at the beginning of the 18th century, and was only 
abolished in London about thirty years ago. In the case of 
other articles, such as wine, fish, wood, coal, &c , the assize 
was perfectly arbitrary, without any reference to occasional 
circumstances In connexion with these regulations for pro- 
visions may be placed the acts passed to fix the wages of 
labour, by which the justices of peace were every year to 
declare, “according to the dearth of victuals,” how much 
every artisan or labourer should charge for his work by the 
aps wi rether 1 in haivest or at othe: times. 

he progress of English commerce was, however, very 

waheke during the 13th and 14th centuries. The number 
of ships was greatly increased, and many ports throughout 
the kingdom possessed nearly as many vessels as the port 
of London itself. They were not, however, of very large size. 
The most ancient record presenting a general view of our 
foreign trade 1s preserved in the Exchequer, and bears the 
date of 1354. The total value of the exports therem men- 
tioned 1s 212,3382, 5s., and the duties paid on them 81,8462 
12s. 2d. These would seem to have been derived almost 
wholly from wool, which constituted about thirteen-fourteenths 


of the whole exports, and was taxed at upwards of 40 per 
0 3 es 
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cent. on its value. The total value of the imports is 38,3832 
16s. 10d. It may be added that the imports do not contam 
one single article of raw material, whilst the exports are 
almost entirely made up of such articles, showing the singular 
inferiority of England, at that time, as a manufacturing 
country. It is probable, however, that this record only con- 
tains the goods on which customs’ duties were levied, for it 
does not mention tin, lead, butter, &c, 1n which a consider- 
able trade was nevertheless carried on 

Corn appears to have been sometimes exported, some- 
times unportcd, but seemingly never without the special 
license of the Crown Its export was accordingly sometimes 
encouraged, sometimes discouraged 

The frequent use of coal as an article both of forcign trade 
and domestic consumption may, probably, be referred to this 
time, the earliest authentic document in which 1t 1s distinctly 
mentioned being an order of Henry III n 1245 The smoke 
or smell of a coal fire was then thought to be highly noxious, 
and a proclamation was issued in 1306 forbidding 1ts use, 
which, however, was not very long regarded Newcastle-upon- 
Lyne was from the outset the great seat of the coal trade. 

The chef staple of the kingdom was undoubtedly wool, 
which was in great 1equest amongst the manufacturers 
of France and Flandeas In 1331, Edward III invited 
weavers, dyers, and fullers from Flanders, to settle in this 
country, and teach their trades to his subjects, which was 
accepted by several artisans, who introduced the manufacture 
of fine woollen cloth. It was long before 1t became general, 
however, and large quantities of wool still contmued to go 
abroad. In 1391 the customs on such exportation amounted 
to 160,0002., which 1s said to have been a considerable falling 
off from former years 

5. The principal society of foreign merchants at this time 
established in England, appears to have been that of the 
merchants of Cologne, who had a guildhall or factory in 
London, and permission to attend fairs in any part of Eng- 
land, but the greater part of the foreign trade was in the 
hands of the native merchants of the staple, otherwise called 
the Merchants of England. A singular plan was proposed 
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to Richard II. in 1379, by a wealthy merchant of Genoa: 
he suggested that Southampton should be made the deposit 
and mart of all the Oriental goods, which the Genoese used to 
carry to Flanders, Normandy, and Bretagne; so that those 
countries should be wholly supplied from England It 18 
not clear what advantage the Italian importers of these goods 
would have reaped from this scheme, which was, however, soon 
put a stop to by the murder of the projector mm the streets of 
London, probably by the hand of some jealous nval It. 1s 
remarkable, however, that Southampton should now be the 
port from which om most constant communication with the 
Kast 1s kept up. 

Spices and fruits were then the chief commodities of the 
Eastern trade, silk beg pioduced and manufactured in the 
south of Europe for the Western market. Both Scotland 
and Jicland shared considerably in the commerce of this time, 
especially the latter country. 

6. The incorporation of several of the great city companies 
now took place, and these soon reckoned both the nobility 
and royalty of the kingdom amongst their honorary members 
Much of the trade of the country was transacted, however, at 
faus and markets, and even the great London establishments 


et 


in the Cheap were moie like stalls than shops, wlulst their , 


owners travelled occasionally fiom place to place The mercers, 
who lived between Bow Church and Friday Street, dealt in 
drugs, gpices, and all kinds of small wares, and the drapeis 
were or] iginally makers, not sellers, of cloth The haberdashers 
dealt in a great variety of articles, and one branch, from 
selling goods of Milan, were called by the special name of 
milliners. The division of employinents, however, was most 
complete in the woollen manufactures 
In the provincial towns trade was conducted on a petty 
scale. Under Edward III , Colchester, which was the centre 
of a large district, and ranked but nine towns im the kingdom 
superior to itself, contained only 359 houses, some built of 
mud, others of timber, and the number of inhabitants was 
only 3000 
The total value of a carpenter’s tools at that place and 
O 4 =, 
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time were only 1s., and of a blacksmith’s 12s. A mercer’s 
stock was estimated at 32, and his household property at 
21. 98., which, even allowing for the difference in the value 
of money, givé’ us no very high idea of the consequence of 
these traders, 

7. The denominations and relative values of English coin 
continue much the same as in the preceding period. Groats, 
half-pence, and farthings, however, make a more frequent 
appearance from the time of Edward I., and all money was 





Groat of Edward I 


now struck of a round shape. Counterfeit and clipped com 
abounded at all times, and under Edward I., 280 Jcws 
were hanged in London alone, for circulating debased money. 
Kdward himself, however, began in the latte: part of his reign 
to depreciate the com by diminishing its legal weight, in con- 
sequence of which 243 pennies, instcad of 240, were coined 
out of the pound of silver He also struck the new piece 
called the gross, or groat (2. e. the great penny), equal in value 
to four silver pennies. Edward III. cairied this depreciation 
still farther, causing 266 and 270 pennies to be made out of 
the pound.* Upon his coins we first find the motto Dieu et 
mon J); ot, which was originally adopted im allusion to the 
French crown, of which he sometimes also assumes the title. 


* The quantity of silver in cach penny was thus reduced from 22} to 
20 grains This would depreciate the penny by the amount of about 4 
of a farthing, and the nominal pound (which was still held to contain 20 
shillmgs or 240 pence) by about 6s 6d im our present money, or from 
56s, 8d to something less than 50s The groats, or fourpenny pieces, 
carried this depreciation still farther, each of them weighing only 72 grains 
instead of 90 A shilling paid m these groats was worth only about 2s 3d. 
of our present money, instead of 2s 91d, its original value, and a pound 
would have been about 46 of our present shillings 
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The coins of Richard II. are nobles, half-nobles, quarter- 
nobles, groats, half-groats, pence, and half-pence. 

Even the legal coins of this time are generally rude in 
workmanship, and vary much in the standard of" weight. That 
which was adopted under Henry III. or Edward I. was an 
English penny to “ thirty-two grains of wheat dry in the midst 
of the ear.” This is the ongin of what 1s still called a 
penny-weight, though it 1s now said to contain only twenty- 
four such grains. The pieces were struck with a hammer, 
which rude method, indeed, was continued so late as 1663, 
when milled money was introduced 1m its stead. 

8. In agriculture it appears that a change was now taking 
place im the proportions of mcadow and arable land, the 
former being to the latter at one period (on at least one 
known estate) as twenty-four to one, but afterwards only as 
about eleven to one ‘Tillage, indeed, was now regarded as 
essentially connected with the prosperity of the realm, and 
attracted great attention accordingly, yet cultivation could 
not have been of a very perfect kind, since there was little 
internal trade in grain, and dreadful famines often occurred. 
The manor-houses do not seem, howevei, to have been 
generally deficient in provisions, which were occasiuonally 
dispensed with a hberal hand 

The tenants, many of whom were mere labourers or cot- 
tiers, were not very strictly bound to any particular course 
of hushandry, and there was generally a good deal of jealousy 
existing between them and their landlords. It has been sup- 
posed that 4d an acre was the average rent of land towards 
the close of the 13th century , the average price of wheat per 
quarter 4s 6d., and its produce about 12 bushels per acre. 
Some attention appears to have been paid to the quality of 
seed, and the value of manure was well understood, thus 
the tenants on many manors were not permitted to fold their 
flocks in their own inclosures, but compelled to drive them 
at nights to thew lord’s land, whence such places as the 
Driffold have derived their name. 

The steward on a manor held the manoral courts and 
kept accounts of the farming stock and farming expenditure. 

‘eh 
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Next to him was the bailiff, or practical farmer, and then came 
the head harvest man, who was annually elected by the te- 
nantry, and was allowed a seat at the lord’s table. Harvest 
and seed time were the only seasons of real labour, and one 
great object with the farmer scems to have been to finish 
both in the shortest time The former task was wound up 
with the usual feasting and gaiety of harvest home 

9. In the 15th century we find somewhat more attention 
paid to the commerce of the country by its monarchs. 
Henry IV. took active measures to protect the property of 
his subjects and to sccure regularity of payment from their 
forcign debtors, and concluded several treaties on the basis of 
mutual freedom of intercourse with the Hanse Towns 1n Gei- 
many, with Castile, Portugal, Flanders, Brittany, and other 
countries The increasing consequence of the foreign trade 
during this reign 1s also indicated by the frequent applications 
made by different merchants for incorporation, and by the 
appointment of governors of the English traders abroad, whose 
functions somewhat resemblcd those of consuls in modern times 

Another most important circumstance 1s the establishment 
of banks 1n various parts of Europe, of which the first appears 
to have been the Tabula de Cambi, or Table of Exchange, 
opened at Barcelona in 1401 * Enghsh money was now to 
be found in every part of the Continent, and, mdeed, almost 
formed a common European currency. The first navigation 
act of the English parliament (5 Rich II ), which forbade all 
exports or imports of merchandise in any other than English 
ships, must at this time have been relaxed 1n its execution, 
for we often find mention of foreign ships richly laden with 
purely English commodities 

Under Henry V the attention of the pubhe was much 
distracted from the peaccful pursuits of trade by the dazzhng 
victories on the Continent, although commerce still furmshed 
the greater part of the revenue, and now presented a new 
article of export, namely, guns and gunpowder Fortunately, 


* There had been at Venice, since 1171, an office for the payment of 
the interest on the debts of the republic, out of which a bank afterwards 
arose, but the Barcelona institution 1s the first which can be properly 
called a bank 
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indeed, for the interests of the mercantile world, then inter- 
course was not allowed to be interrupted in those days even 
by the bitterest wars 

10. The best English wool was now superior even to that 
of Spam, which had long been the greatest wool-growmg 
country in Europe; but our cloths were still very inferior in 
fineness to the Spanish and the Flemish, although in the 
coarser fabrics we had already attained to considerable excel- 
lence. Foreign and Ouiental goods of all kinds were purchased 
with wool, cloth, tin, &c. from the Venetians, Genoese, and 
other nations, and the Enghsh are said to have becn greater 
buyers in the markets of Flanders than all other nations put 
together A trade for stock fish was also carried on with 
Iceland from Scarborough, Bristol, and other ports, which 
(Danish government repeatedly but vainly attempted to 
prevent. 

11 Individual merchants now fiequently 10se to great 
wealth and power through their active pursuit of trade, of 
which the old Dukes of Suffolk may be quoted as a memorable 
example The founder of this noble house was Wilham de 
la Pole, a merchant of IIull, who flourished im the time of 
Edward III. He was reputed the greatest merchant in Eng- 
land, and on one occasion lent the king no less than 18,5001, 
an immense sum for the age His son, also a tradcr, was 
created Earl of Suffolk by Richard II , his grandson was 
made Marquis, and then Duke of Suffolk, and subsequently 
lord chancellor, lord high admiral, and almost absolute ruler 
of the kingdom. Hus son married the Princess Elizabeth, 
sister of Edward IV, but the family became extinct under 
Henry VII 

Another great merchant, in the reign of Henry VI, 
was Wilham Canyng of Bristol, but a name still better 
known is that of the famous Dick Whittington, whose 
cat, however, must, unfortunately, be banished to the re- 
gion of pure romance. Ile was the son of Sir Wilham 
Whytington, and was elected lord mayor of London three 
several times In a loan to kmg Henry IV, he contr- 
buted the sum of 1000/., whilst the most opulent of the no- 
bility only gave 5002 He was surfed, however, by two 
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brother traders of London, John Norbury and John Hende, 
who gave 20001. each. It is worthy of remark, that every 
wealthy man of that day felt it his duty to bestow a large 
part of his abundance in the foundation of churches, alms- 
houses, and colleges, many of which remain to this hour as 
monuments of their piety and munificence. 

12. So honourable, indeed, had commerce now become, that 
kings and nobles, with some of the gher clergy, might be 
classed amongst the list of traders, a rank which they some- 
times disgraced by very equivocal transactions. The Cister- 
cian monks took such advantage of the freedom from customs’ 
dues appropriated to religious persons, that they became the 
greatest wool dealers in the kingdom, till, in 1344, the par- 
liament interfered, and prohibited them for the future from 
practising any kind of commerce. The tempting practice 
was long carried on, however, in defiance both of the tem- 
poral and spiritual authorities 

13. Commerce, although checked for a time by the civil wars 
of England, soon began to recover its vigour, and, under 
Edward IV., we find many important commercial treaties made 
with foreign powers, and great opulence displayed amongst the 
sons of trade. The merchants of Calais (then the great staple 
or market for exported goods) alone lent their sovereign upon 
one occasion upwards of 40,000/ The size and value of the 
different vessels employed at that tame may be estimated from 
a few notices found in public documents Thus we read of a 
Newcastle ship of 200 tons valued at 400/., of a cog from 
Hull which with its cargo of cloth was valued at 2001, of a 
Falmouth barge laden with salt and canvas of Brittany valued 
at 3331. 6s. 8d , of a Yarmouth vessel with salt, cloth, and 
salmon, valued at 40/7 , and of a Lynne crayer* with her 
cargo valued at 643/. 14s. 2d. 

14. The attention of Richard III. and his parliament was 
a good deal called to foreign trade, and several acts were 
passed, which cannot, however, be praised for any advance in 
intelhgent legislation, being chiefly directed against foreigners 


* Crayer, crare, or cray, was a small sea-boat, from the old French 
word craier 
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(especially those of Italy), who had now got into thar hands 
a great part of the internal trade of England, both in the 
articles which themselves imported from abroad, and in the 
natural produce of the country. This “ great trouble” was 
attempted to be checked (as in former reigns) by all manner 
of restrictions upon the operations of foreign dealers, and, 
indeed, upon the importation of foreign commodities of all 
kinds, One important exception was made in favour of books 
and printers, and a curious order was issued that along with 
every butt of Malmsey brought by the Venetians or others, 
should be imported ten good and able bow-staves; the Lom- 
bards having, as it was alleged, entered into a seditious con- 
spiracy to raise the price of such staves from 40s. to 8/. the 
hundred The high price of the companion Malmsey seems also 
to have given great annoyance to its genial but thrifty con- 
sumers, for it 1s bitterly complained that a butt of wine which 
formerly held from 126 to 140 gallons, might have been 
bought for 50s, the “ merchant stranger” taking in payment 
two parts in woollen cloth, wrought in this realm, and one- 
third in ready money — whilst now the wine merchants had, 
*“‘ by subtle and crafty means,” got the price up to 5/ 6s. 8d, 
all paid in ready money, the butt at the same time holding 
scarcely 108 gallons. The remedy ordained was to require 
that the butt should be of the old measure, with which, 
perhaps, the old price was expected to return. 

The manufactures and commerce of Scotland appear to have 
advanced considerably in the 15th century, but of the trade 
of Ireland, the notices are too scanty to form an opinion 

15. In connexion with the spread of commercial and other 
intercourse may be mentioned the establishment of public 
posts for the conveyance of intelligence, which were originated 
in France by Louis X1., a.p. 1476, and introduced into Eng- 
land by Richard ILI. (then Duke of Gloucester) in 1481. 
By means of post horses, changed every 20 mules, letters could 
then be carried at the rate of 100 milesaday The post, how- 
ever, was reserved exclusively for the service of government. 

16 The coins of this century were, with one exception, of 
the same denominations as before. They had undergone, how- 


ever, considerable diminution in weights the pound of silver 
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being coined by Henry IV. into no less than 360 pennies, by 
which the amount of silver m each penny was reduced to 15 
grains, and its value to less than 2d, of the shilling to 
about 1s. 103d., and of the pound to 14 17s 9d., of our 
present money. The reason assigned for this depreciation 
was the great scarcity of money in the realm. 

A still greater alteration was introduced by Edward IV.; 
who made 450 pennies out of the pound, which brought 
the penny down to 12 grains, or httle more than 13d. of 
our present money; the shilling to about 1s 6d, and the 
pound to about 30s , a standard which continued through- 
out the remainder of the period Henry V and Henry VI., 
besides their English money, struck various French coins as 
kings of France, and Edward IV. introduced two new 
English coins, called the angel and angelot, 1n place of the 
noble and half-noble They were considerably inferior in 
weight, however, to those coins, although they were ordered 
to pass at the same rates, namely, 6s. 8d and 3s 4d. 

17. Agriculture, in the 15th century, continued to suffer 
from the violent conduct of the nobles, who, encouraged, no 
doubt, by the laxity and disorder of civil war, often made 
forcible entries into other men’s lands, and robbed them of 
their goods and chattcls The conduct of their superiors 
in this respect was worthily imitated by the hostlers, brewers, 
and victuallers, who used to purchase letters patent to take 
perforce horses and carts for the carriage of the king, under 
colour of which they seized frequently upon such velucles, 
and having detained them for some time at their hostelries, 
fraudulently demanded the price of their keep from their 
unfortunate owners Nor was this remedied by statute until 
1449. 

The growing value of wool, however, the increase of trade 
and manufactures, and the giadual rise of a superior class of 
cultivators paying money rents, enabled the agricultunst to 
bear up against these cvils, and even to export a portion of his 
produce. The exportation of corn was permitted by several 
statutes whenever wheat was at 6s. 8d. and barley at 3s. per 
quarter. In 1468 the first symptom of a protective corn law 
appears in a statute which enacted, that no importations from, 
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foreign countries should be allowed but when wheat and 
barley exceeded the prices just mentioned. The variations 
in prices were still of an extraordinary character, thus, in 
1416, wheat was 16s., and in 1463 only 2s. per quarter. a 
difference which was probably caused by the increased diffi- 
culty of circulating agricultural produce. 

The known bearing of land on one estate in this century 
was about 6 bushels of wheat per acre, of barley, 12 do , of 
pease, 12, and of oats, 5, but this seems to have been a low 
average. 

18. At this time the arable lands, which had increased in 
extent during the 13th century, were to a great degree re-con- 
verted into pasture , owing chiefly to the scarcity of labourers, 
who, when emancipated, frequently betook themselves to other 
employment*, and to the rise of wool,’ which rendered flocks 
more profitable than grain. The oidinary value of land has 
been very variously estimated (at ten, twenty-five, or even but 
two years’ purchase) , but, in consequence of the circumstances 
just mentioned, it may, perhaps, have sunk a little below the 
centuries immediately preceding. One rental mm 1420 men- 
tions eight acres of arable land let at 6d. an acre, another in 
1421, thirty-eight acies at 9d. an acre, and a garden at the 
old rent of 10s a year. In 1491, land was Iet by the Abbot 
of Bury for eighty years at 43d an acre. 

Horticulture almost entircly declined during this century , 
and the commonest garden heibs are said to have fallen 
absolutely: out of use between the time of Henry IV. and 
the beginning of Henry VIII. 


* Several statutes were passed to remedy this evil, ordering that no 
person should put his children apprentice to any craft or other labour 
within any city or borough, unless he had land or rents to the value of 
at least 20s a year, but that they should be put to farming labour under 
penalty of impiisonment and fine at the king’s will ‘Che wages fixed by 
these acts, including meat and drink (except for the common labourer) 
were 23s 4d. a-ycar for a bailiff, and for clothmg, 5s , for a chief hind, 
carter o1 shepherd, 20s, and for clothing, 4s , a woman servant, 10s, 
with clothing, a boy under fourteen, 6s, with ditto, and a labowmei, 
15s, and clothing, 40d In harvest, wages weie higher, but a mowe1 
was not to exceed 4d a day with diet, or 6¢ without, and others in pio- 
portion 
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CIIAPTER VI 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


1. Tr decorations of houses were a good deal altered about 
the 13th century; the walls and ceilings bemg generally 
painted with subjects from the Scriptures, or the romances of 
the day, instead of the old hangings of needlework. Painted 
glass windows also appear in private houses as carly as the 
reign of IIenry III., and they were now made to open and 
shut with lattices The furniture of wealthy dwellings was 
richly carved and ornamented, and tresscls for tables, and 
carpets for the floor, seem to have been introduced during the 
14th century The bedsteads resembled our children’s cribs, 
surmounted by a tester, but were often magnificently adorned, 
covered with fine linen sheets, and hung with silk, satin, or 
velvet, embroidered with the owncr’s arms 1n gold and silver. 
Rich cupboards of plate also marked the opulence of the man- 
sion, and the stock of houschold linen was both large and 
diversified People of the meaner ranks were, however, but 
poorly furnished in every respect. 

2. The costume of this age differed little from that of the 
kings Richard and John The tunic with tight sleeves, tight 
pantaloons, and shoes or short boots, with long poimted toes, 
still formed the ordinary dress of the middle classes Caps of 
singular shape and cowls or coifs covered the head, whilst 
large cloaks with sleeves and hoods defended the person in bad 
weather, and robes and mantles adorned it m good. These 
latter were made of velvet, or of splendid gold and silver stuffs 
manufactured in Greece and the East The edges of garments 
were fantastically scalloped, or “ slyttered for queitise,” 
whence they were called cointises. Mantles lined with ermine 
are first mentioned under Henry III., but furs do not make 
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their appearance on the outside of dresses till the reign of 
Edward I. The most curious distinction of general dress 
under the latter monarch consisted in a row of buttons ve 
closely set from the wrist almost up to the elbow of the under 
tunic. Gloves were now also more generally worn 





T adies’ Herd Dresses —temp Henry II (Roya MS ) 


3. Ladies’ hair at this time, instead of being plaited as before, 
was turned up behind, and enclosed in a network of gold, 
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Ladies’ Costume —temp Edward I (Sloane MS ) 





silver, or silk thread, over which the veil was worn, and 


sometimes a round hat or cap. Chaplets of metal were also 
eoL P 
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worn, or wreaths of natural flowers over or without the net- 
work. The wimple or head-kerchief continued, however, to 
be used by aged women, matrons, and widows, to which a 
very close and unbecoming neck-cloth called the gorget was 
added towards the close of Henry III. The poets of the 
day do not spare the ladies in their satirical verses for their 
whimsical head tires and extravagant trains. The destructive 
practice of tight lacing 1s also continually mentioned, and 
about their “ myddles sual ” they wore mich gindles set with 
precious stones. 

4, Under Edward II. we are presented ‘ath party ¢o- 
loured habits, which afterwards became very fashionable, and 
the sleeves of the upper tunic or surcoat terminate at the 
elbow in lappets, which, in the reign of Edward IIL, grew 
into long narrow streamers reaching to the ground. The 
cowl or capuchon, twisted into fanciful shapes, was carried 
hghtly as if merely balanced on the head. Aprons were now 
also worn by females 

At the close of the 13th century the distinctive dress of 
lawyers 1s very plainly marked As they were originally 
priests, they had, of course, the clerical tonsure, but when 
they became laymen they left off that piactice, and wore the 
coif instead This was first made of hnen, and afterwards 
of fine silk, but never assumed an elegant or dignified ap- 
pearance. Some judges wore caps and capes of fur, and had 
a pecuharly shaped collar of the same or of some white stuff 
round the neck. The ecclesiastical costume was exceedingly 
sumptuous, some of thew habits bemg almost covered with 
gold and precious stones, or carefully embroidered with figures 
of animals and flowers. The episcopal mitre had taken 1ts 
present form by the time of Edward I. The red hat is said 
to have been given to cardinals by Innocent VI at the 
council of Lyons, in 1245, and was first worn by them in 
the ensuing year. 

§ Under Edward III. we meet with a total change of 
costume, the long robes, cyclases, and cointises of the pre- 
ceding reigns having entirely disappeared A very short 


close-fitting garment called a cote-hardie, buttoned down the 
a a 
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front and confined over the loins by a splendid girdle, was now 
the general habit of the male nobility. Its simplicity of form, 
however, was compensated by the richness of material, and it 
was besides magnificently embroidered, and sometimes party 
coloured, with sleeves occasionally terminating at the elbow, 





Male ind Female Costume—temp Kkdward III (Royal MS ) 


from which hung long white streamers. A very long mantle 
lined with silk or furs, the edges mdented or cut in the form 
of leaves, and fastened upon the night shoulder by large 
buttons, was worn over this cote upon state occasions 

The changes in dress were now so incessant that the com- 
mons presented a complaint on the subject in the parliament of 
1363, and a sumptuary law was accordingly passed to restrain 
them. Long beards came in again during this reign, and 
beaver hats were worn along with the knightly chapeau, which, 
in the royal family, was decorated with an ostrich feather * 
The ladies also wore the cote hardie with its long tippets, or a 
sideless gown with very full skirts, so worn ovei the kirtle as 


* As this was worn by Edward III as well as all his sons, with a dif- 
ference only in the blazoning for distinetion’s sake, the common story of 
the Prince of Wales deriving his plume from the Bohemian crest seems 
rather doubtful, especially as the latter was not three feathers, but an 
entire wing, or two wings endorsed 
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to make it appear like a jacket in front. It was generally 
bordered with fur or velvet, and sometimes had a stomacher 
of the same materials ornamented with jewels, which in- 
creased its peculiar appearance. 

At tournaments the ladies rode in party coloured tunics 
with short hoods and hrizppes (or long tails to the hoods) 
wrapped round their heads hke cords. Their girdles were 
adorned with gold and silver, and they wore small swords 
stuck through pouches in front lke the men. Mourmng 
habits are first noticed in this reign, being sometimes com- 
posed of an entire suit of black, or again merely a mourning 
cloak worn over the ordinary clothes 

6. Under Richard II an universal rage for fine clothes 
prevailed amongst all ranks, even down to the menial servants, 
who are described as dressed in silks, satins, and scarlet cloths. 
The fashion of cutting the edges of garments into leaves 
and other devices was now carried to excess. Letters and 
mottos were embroidered on the gowns, and their sleeves 
were so long and wide that they trailed on the ground 
Jackets of an awkward shortness were, on the other hand, 
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Male and Female Costume—temp Richard I] (Har! and Royal MSS ) 


worn by many, with party coloured hose attached to them. 
The shoes had enormous long pointed toes, sometimes bend- 
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ing upwards in the old Polish fashion, (whence they were 
called crackowes), and described by some authors as fas- 
tened to ther knees with chains of silver. Hats and 
caps of singular forms were still used (one very hke a muff 
or the cap now worn by Turkish officers), and the hoods 
resemble much more a bundle of cloth than a head-dress. 
The hair was worn long and carefully curled 

7. The trains of the great nobles were still numerous and 
even more splendid than before, each striving to outdo his 
neighbour 1n the greatness and magnificence of his retinue 
An extraordinary expenditure was, of course, constantly 1n- 
curred gard II., we are told, entertamed 10,000 per- 
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Dinner table of the 14th century (illum MS in British Museum ) 


sons daily at his various tables, and the Earl of Lancastei, 
grandson of Henry IJII., 1s said to have spent im one year 
about 22,000 pounds of silver in this manner, there being 
drunk of wine alone in his household, during that time, 371 
pipes. The variety of dishes at a banquet in high life was 
astonishing, being frequently reckoned by thousands, although 
Edward IT. and Edward III. repeatedly attempted to cur- 
tail them. The meals, indeed, were nominally but two a 
day, but with the help of intermeats and refections they 
managed to engross the greater part of the twenty-four hours 
The art of cookery advanced in proportion, and combined 
many ingredients of the most heterogeneous kind, and all 
“brennyng lke wyld-fire.” Jellies, tarts, and rich cakes 


filled up the measure of mensal luxury. The wines were 
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either compounded, as hippocras, pigment, and claret, or pure, 
which latter were mostly brought from France, Spain, 
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Mazer Bowl—temp Richard II * 
Gireece, and Syria. The habits of the common people were 
still, however, sufficiently pla, and ale, cider, and mead 
washed down plebeian viands more abundant than delicate. 
8. Hunting and hawking continued to be the favourte 
amusements of the higher ranks and of the clergy, and falcons 
were sold at very great prices, and guarded with jealous care 
The wolf still appears as a beast of chasein England “Within 
doors the older games, with the addition of cross and pile, 
served to pass the time Chess and draughts were particu- 
larly esteemed, the former of which was sometimes played on 
a circular chess boaid. The domestic jester lent his aid to 
enliven the circle, and troops of yugglers (who were generally 
thought to deal with the Devil), tumblers, rope-dancers, 
buffoons, minstrels, and glec-smgers, with their attendant 
animals — horses dancing on tight ropes, or oxen nding upon 
horses and holding trumpets in the: mouths — crowded m gay 
confusion around the festive hall 


* The name mazer is derived from the maternal of which the bow] 1s 


made (maple, in Dutch, maeser) The rim of this bowl 1s of silver gilt, 
with the mscription 


“In the name of the trinite 
Fille the kup and diinke to me” 


the maze: bowl was very highly valued by our ancestois 
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9. Mummuings, a rude kind of masquerade, in which the 
actors commonly imitated beasts as well as men, were also a 
great source of amusement, and splendid pageants accompanied 
the intermeats at great public banquets Miracles and Mys- 
teries still made up the sym of theatrical entertainments, and 
were performed in the *rudest and most grotesque way, 
although founded upon pane esioeons subjects.* Dancing 
was essential to the character Of the perfect knight, and always 
followed the feast or the tournament. 

The chief popular exercise was archery, for the better cul- 
tivation of which all other sports were sometimes forbidden 
by law The bow of a yeoman was made the height of the 
bearer, the arrows generally a yard im length, notched to fit 
the string, and fleched with the feathers of the goose, eagle, or 
peacock, The cross-bow does not secm to have been much 
encouraged in England. The people were also fond of mum- 
mings, particularly of the famous Feust of Fools, which took 
place at Christmas, and, like the Saturnalia at Rome, over- 
threw, for a time, all the usual distinctions of society; the 
clown became a pope, the buffoon a cardinal, and the lowest 
rabble priests and abbots Thus disguised they went into the 
churches, parodied the service, and delivered the most pro- 
fane discourses as sermons Tlns wild sport did not reach the 
same mad height at any time in England as on the Conti- 
nent, and it was soon put down either by the authority of 
the church, or by the native good sense of the people. 

One drollery peculiar to this country, however, was the 
institution of the boy-bishop, in which the choir boys of the 
collegiate churches, on the feast of St. Nicholas or of the 
Innocents, dressed themselves in full pontificals, and set up 
one of their body as a prelate in full attire, with mitre and 





* The plays performed at Chester upon onc occasion, during the Whit- 
sun week, embraced the most important evef&,recorded in the Bible, 
beginning with the Creation, and ending with the Day of Judgment 
The different parts were undertaken by the various corporations of the 
city (as the Deluge by the dyers, the Ascension by“ike tailors, &c ), and 
the person of the Almighty, as well as of other spiritual beings, was 
represented with the utmost unconsciousness of any Im PFOprigty. 
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crozier, They then mimicked the mass and sermon as be- 
fore, amd received contributions from the people. Proper 
dresses for the purpose were kept in most collegiate churches, 
and the play survived till the time of Henry VIII. Mary 
endeavoured to revive it; but after her death it entirely dis- 
appeared. There is a tomb of the boy-bishop dressed in his 
robes at Salisbury.* i) 

10. In the 15th century a return was made to tapestry 
(generally manufactured at Arras in Flanders, whence its 
name) for the decoration of chambers in place of painting. 
The furniture was now even more finely carved than before, 
and beds 1n particular were fitted up with great magnificence. 
Clocks with strings and weights, something hke our Dutch 
clocks, hung against the walls, and handsome chandeliers of 
metal lighted the rooms. 

In dress there was little alteration under Henry IV. and 
Henry V. The chaperon, or hood, however, arrived at its 
final shape, namely, a sort of turban surrounding a skull cap, 
and having a long tippet hanging on one side, by which it 
could be suspended from the girdle or neck when necessary. 
The hair, too, was cropped close, and the face shaven, except 
by aged or official personages and military men, who occa- 
sionally wore moustaches The collar of SS. is first seen on 
monuments of this period, and 1s traced, with some pro- 
bability, to the imitial letter of Henry IV.’s motto— 
Souveraine. The female costume under that monarch is as 
httle changed as that of the men, except in the head-dress, 
which assumes a most monstrous set of shapes called the re- 
ticulated and heart-shaped, but of which the most extra- 
ordinary is the horned head-dress, projecting far on either 
side of the head, which came in under Henry V. The 
gown, however, excepting the long trailmg sleeves, was not 
inelegant. It was made high in the neck, and was confined 
at the waist by a batid and buckle as at present. 


* Some traces of alifese sports may still be found amongst our Christmas 
games, and the Eton Montem has been conjectured to have sprung from 
the procession of the boy-bishop 
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11. From the accession of Henry VI to the end of 
Richard III. all the former fashions reigned in still wilder 
extravagance, which the few additions that were made during 
those reigns rather increased than diminished. These consisted 
in high caps with a single feather drooping behind, enormous 
high padded shoulders to the short jackets and long gowns, 
loose robes with armholes, and gowns with great hanging 
sleeves of fur. The doublets began to be slit at the elbows 
under Rdward IV. so as to show the shirt, a custom which 
led to the absurd slashing and puffing of the next century. 
The boot toes were now widened instead of lengthened, and 
a law was consequently passed forbidding them to be made 
broader than six inches. Long toes were not entirely aban- 
doned, however, till Henry VII., notwithstanding many a 
“cursing by the clergy” as well as severe legal penalties 
upon their makers. The hair was now again allowed to fall 
in large masses called side locks, and to cover the forehead 
so as to hang into the eyes Stomachers were also worn by 
the men towards the close of the century exactly lke those 
of women. 

By a sumptuary law of Edward IV. cloth of gold or silk 





Male and Female Costume —temp Henry VI (Harl MS ) 


of a purple colour was confined to the royal family, cloth of 
gold of tissue to dukes, and plain cloth of gold to lords; 
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velvet and damask satin were permitted to knights, and 
damask or satin doublets, and camlet gowns, to esquires 
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Male and Female Costume —temp Edward 1V (Cotton and Roy1l MSS ) 


and gentlemen. Under Henry VI. the female dress nearly 
lost the surcoat and other outer robes, and 1s distinguished 
by short waists and long trams, with strange horned and 
heart-shaped head-dresses. Afterwards arose the steeple 
head-dress, a Ingh pointed cap, which still exists mm Nor- 
mandy, but about the close of Edward IV. this again dis- 
appeared, and a velvet cow] was worn turned back on the 
forehead and hanging mm plaits behind, or a caul of gold 
net ornamented with two wings of gauze like those of a 
butterfly. 

12. The nobles of the 15th century were stall followed by 
crowds of retainers, rendered more necessary, indeed, than 
ever, by the troubles of the civil wars. The great Earl of 
Warwick, “the King-maker,” is said to have maintamed 
30,000 men at his different castles, and at his house in 
London six oxen were usually eaten by his attendants at 
breakfast. Besides the out-of-door followers, the domestic 
servants of a great lord were almost as numerous as those 
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of the sovereign, and arrayed with all the regal distinctions 
of treasurers, marshals, heralds, &c., and a sufficient body of 
priests and choristers performed service in the private chapel 
of the noble with all the pomp and grandeur of a cathedral. 
13. The ordimary meals were now increased to four a day 
— breakfast at seven in the morning, dinner at ten, supper 
at four in the afternoon, and “ liveries,” which were taken in 
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Dinner Party — Saying Grace (Royal MS ) 


bed, between eight and nine at night. These latter, as well 
as the breakfast, were of no light or unsubstantial character, 
consisting of good becf and mutton (or salt fish in Lent), 
with beer and wine in the morning, and of a loaf or two, 
with a few quarts of mulled wine and becr, at might. At 
dinner the huge oaken table, extending the whole length of 
the great hall, was profuscly covered with joints of fresh and 
salt meat, followed by courses of fowl, fish, and curious made- 
dishes. The lord took his seat on the dais or raised floor at 
the head, his friends and retamers were ranged above or 
below the salt according to their rank. As forks were not 
yet in use, the fingers were actively employed, whilst wine 
and beer in wooden or pewter goblets were handed round by 
the attendants. Over head the favourite hawks stood on their 
perches, and below the hounds reposed on the pavement. 
The dinner generally lasted for three hours, and all pauses 
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were filled up by the minstrels, jesters, and jugglers, or by 
the recitation of some romance of chivalry.* At the end of 
each course was sometimes introduced a dish called a sub- 
tlety, composed of curious figures in jellies or confectionary, 
with a riddling label attached for the exercise of social wit. 
The monasteries were especially noted for good dinners, and 
the secular clergy, not to be outdone in hospitality, invented 
glutton-masses in honou of the Virgin. These were held 
five times a year in the open churches, whither the people 
brought food and liquor, and vied with each other in this 
religious gormandizing. The general diet of the common 
people continued, however, to be coarse and poor, and severe 
famines not unfrequently occurred. 

14. The sports of the higher classes continued much the 
same as before, but m hunting the battue system was now 
introduced, the deer being driven out of the forests in front 
of hunting booths, where they were shot down at pleasure. 
Mummings and pageants were still in high favour, the latter 
of which were occasionally got up on a grand scale to wel- 
come a monarch to his faithful city of London or other towns. 
The Mysteries or theatrical exhibitions of the period were 
of a very gross and profane character, and contained the 
boldest representations of God and the devil, hell and heaven, 
but these were 1n time superseded by the drier and more 
decent Moralities — a species of allegorical drama, in which 
abstract qualities were repiesented as real personages, and 
generally with sufficient tediousness and lack of invention f+ 


* At the installation feast of Nevil, Archbishop of York, 104 oxen, 
6 wild bulls, 1000 sheep, 304 calves, as many swine, 2000 pigs, 500 stags, 
bucks, and, roes, 204 kids, and 22,512 fowls of all sorts, were solemnly 
served up These were followed by mountains of fish, pasties, tarts, 
custards, and jellies, and 300 quarters of wheat were used for the accom- 
panying loaves Of liquids there was a proportionate supply, 300 tuns 
of ale, 100 tuns of wine, and a pipe of hippocras Among the dishes 
were twelve seals and porpoises 

¢ One of the most amusing Moralities 1s entitled “ The Condemnation 
of Feasts, to the praise of Diet and Sobriety, for the benefit of the Human 
Body” Towards the close a trial 1s mtroduced, of Feastng and his 
attendant Supper, before the Lord Chief Justice, Bzperience'! They are 
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Cards must now be added to the in-door amusements, for 
we have no proof of their being used in England before this 





Court Mummers (Harl MS ) 


century. At first they were painted or illuminated by hand, 
and cost a considerable sum , but afterwards, and even before 
printing had been applied to books, the outlines of the figures 
were stamped from wooden blocks, and the colours afterwards 
put in by hand. The oldest and most favourite games seem 
to have been trump and primero, the latter of which 1s sup- 
posed to have resembled whist. 

The most popular amusements of the lower classes were 
wrestling, bowling, quoit and ninepir playing, and games at 
ball. In wrestling the Cornwall and Devonshire men ex- 
celled, and a ram, or sometimes a cock, was the prize of the 


solemnly arraigned for gorging four persons to death, and poor Feasting 
is condemned to death, and strangled by Dvet, the public executioner 
Supper 1s only bound to load his hands with lead, to hmder him from 
putting too many dishes on the table, and to remain at the distance of six 
hours’ walking from Dinner upon pain of death' which he tremulously 
engages to do, and 1s accordingly dismissed 
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victor. Bowling alleys were commonly attached to the houses 
of the wealthy, and to places of public resort. Among the 
games at ball we find tennis, trap-ball, bat and ball, and the 
balloon-ball, in which a large ball filled with air was struck 
from one side to the other by two players with thew hands 
and wrists guarded by bandages. Archery was now on the 
decline, owing to the introduction of fire-arms, nor could all 
the legislative enactments of the day revive its constant use. 
The quarter staff was also a favourite weapon of sportive 
fence, which was a staff about five or six feet long, grasped 
in the middle with one hand, while the other shd up and down 
as it was required to strike or to ward a blow 

The citizens of London enjoyed themselves in winter with 
skating on the Thames, (the old shankbones of sheep having 
now been superseded by regular skates, probably introduced 
from the Netherlands,) and in summer with salmg and 
rowing.* Dice and gards, prisoner’s base, bhindman’s buff, 
battledore and shuttlécock, bull-baiting, and cock-fighting, a 
rude species of mumming, the dance of fools at Chnstmas, and 
other games, completed the gratifications of the populace. 

15. The professional fool continued, indeed, to be a very 
important personage, nor was he altogether disbanded at court 
till the time even of Charles II. A real idiot was also added in 
some great houses, and formed a constant source of cruel murth. 
The fool’s dress consisted of a party coloured coat, sometimes 
hung with bells at the skirts and elbows, breeches and close 
hose, the legs often of different colours, or a jacket and 
petticoat fringed with yellow His hood was shaped hke a 
monk’s cowl, decorated with asses’ ears, or terminating in the 
neck and head of a cock garnished with a single feather. His 
usual instrument was the bauble or short staff with a carved 
head, and sometimes a blown bladder fastened to the end. 

16. One characteristic of Enghsh manners at this time 
ought not to be omitted, as it has but too long been a national 


* The annual procession on lord mayor's day was first conducted on 
the water by John Norman, the lord mayor of London in 1453 Plea- 
sure boats also now became very numerous on the Thames 
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disgrace, and one which has always attracted the particular 
notice, of foreigners. This was the practice of profane swear- 
ing, which had grown to be so conspicuous that an English- 
man was called on the Continent a “ God-damme,” from his 
favourite expression. To the credit of the Lollards, 1t should 
be recorded, that one of the signs of their heretical member- 
ship was the discouraging of this most superfluously wicked 
habit,, 
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BOOK V. 


MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD. A.D. 1483 eR: 


CHAPTER I. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


1 Tw period upon which we are now about to enter, pre- 
sents a number of very important changes im the condition 
both of the country and of the people, so much so, indeed, 
that it may be regarded as an era entirely new, and as dis- 
tinct from the ages which preceded it as our own is from 
itself For besides the complete revolution in the affairs of 
the church, to which we shall presently allude, a great altera- 
tion took place from its very commencement in the relative 
positions of the holders of civil power and in the circum- 
stances of the people at large. The consequence of this alter- 
ation was an evident and irresistible impulse to national and 
individual improvement, which never afterwards relaxed until 
it finally placed our beloved country upon its present height 
of unrivalled prosperity. 

2. The wars of the Roses 1n the last period and the general 
course of events‘for the thirty years before the accession of 
Henry VII. had greatly weakened the power of the nobles, 
formerly so dangerous to the crown Many of the old families 
had been overthrown and almost destroyed, and an immense 
amount of landed property had been confiscated to the crown. 
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This change of power was diligently increased and made per- 
manent by Henry VII., who set himself earnestly to dimi- 
nish both the influence and the retinues of the great lords, 
whilst he accumulated treasures for himself and exacted the 
constant attendance of the royal followers. A legal measure 
also which he introduced, called the Statute of Fines, tended 
still more to the same object, by increasing the facilities of 
alienating estates, and so encouraging the unsettlement and 
fer to other persons of the old landed property of the 
réat houses.* The smallness of their number, too, paralysed 
the nobility in the first parliament of Henry VII. There 
were then in the House of Lords only twenty-eight temporal 
peers, and in the first of Henry VIIT only thirty-six, whilst 
the subsequent additional creations were naturally more at- 
tached to the crown than to the aristocracy. 
The power of the king thus became paramount, and was 
particularly displayed in the extensive authority exercised 
by his privy council, or as 1t was now commonly called, 


ty 


* The claim to landed property established by fines and recoveries 
(which 1s now abolished and processes of eyectment substituted) has been 
already alluded to (p 140), but may require some further explanation, 
The word fine does not here mean a penalty, but (an the strict meaning 
of the Latin fims) the termination of a suit This was effected, of course, 
by producing the title on which the land was held or clarmed, which was, 
in ancient tunes, the charter of feoffment granted by the king The 
occasional los of this charter, however, or the difficulty of proving 1t 
after a lapse of years, gave rise to a new species of assurance, which was 
a fictitious suit entered, as if by an adverse claimant, against the estate, 
and then settled in court with the consent of the judges in favoui of the 
real owner ‘This agrcement was entered wn the records of the court, 
and so was not only not liable to be lost or defaced lke a charter, but 
was Nes good as a judginent of that court at all times The effect of 
Henry's statute was to give these fines (fins, or finalis concord, from 
the words with which the wrt of assurance generally begins), when an 
estate was sold under them, the power of breaking through the entail 
(ie its necessary descent in the line of the first owner), a power which 
was finally confirmed under Henry VIII, so that henceforth a person 
buying a property was not liable to have it reclaimed by the heir of 
the seller The first great decision, however, upon this point, had 
already taken place so early as the 12 Edward 1V 
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the Star Chamber.* To this body was now entrusted the 
sole examination and punishment of all offences that might be 
brought before them, under the plea of sundry defects ex- 
isting in the ordinary inquest by jury. 

3. The reign of Henry VIII. may probably be taken as 
the period at which the royal prerogative reached its greatest 
height. The monarch was then, indeed, all in all, and might 
with real propriety have replicd in the old form to every 
appeal from his subjects, Le Roz s’avisera. One great step 
of Henry VIII. was to denounce as treasonable every act or 
word that might be construed as tending to affect the royal 
dignity. For the discovery of this mortal offence new oaths 
were introduced, and new methods devised, which at any 
former period would have quickly roused his haughty barons 
to arms, but which now were borne in sullen silence or sup- 
pressed murmurs. The king’s proclamation was also to be 
1egarded as if it were an act of parhament, and any one 
disobeying it arf then contemptuously going out of the king- 
dom, was declared guilty of high treason. 

It was high treason too, to attempt to deprive the hing of his 
lawful style and title, which was settled, with great solemnity, 
in the following form of words: —-‘‘ Henry VIII. by the 
grace of God King of England, France, and iceland, De- 
fender of the Faith, and of the Church of England, and 
also of Ircland, on earth the Supreme Head” As for his 
tyrannical and contradictory statutes on matters of religion, 
they were all to be obeyed implicitly at the utmost peril of 
the transgressor. Most of the treasons and felomes thus 
created were, however, abolished by Edwad VI., and a 
more liberal standard of royal mghts set up. This was at 
first confirmed by Qucen Mary, although she afterwards 
created come new spccies herself, as by declaring coiners or 


* This name 1s taken from the room in which the king’s council used 
to sit, which was called the Star Chamber (translated in French by La 
Chambre des Estayers, in Latin, Camera Stellata), probably from the 
contracts and obligations of the Jews (séarra or starrs, corrupted from 
Shetar, a covenant), which were kept in it 
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forgers of the queen’s seal or sign manual to be traitors. 
Mary, indeed, appears to have been perfectly well disposed 
to restore all things to the state in which they were in the 
early part of her father’s reign. 

4, A new and most dangerous power was placed in the 
hands of Elizabeth by the creation of the Court of High 
Commission, which was originally intended to inquire into 
and amend heresies and schisms in religious matters, but 
which was easily converted into an instrument of tyranny 
for any purpose, temporal or spiritual. The first comunssion 
under this court was issued in 1559, and the powers with 
which it was successively invested extended not only to the 
suspension, deprivation, and other punishment of obstinate 
or unworthy clergymen, but to the correction of all errors, 
heresies, and schisms, and, moreover, of all misbehaviours in 
matrimonial affairs The commussioners were directed to 
make inquiry of offences by all ways and means which they 
could devise — words which seem to authorise every specics 
of inquisitorial cruelty, even to the rack, torture, and impri- 
sonment ,—and, with the help of the Star Chamber, were 
enabled to maintain the royal authority to an eaccssive pitch. 
The government of Elizabeth, however, although full as 
arbitrary as that of her father, was not so much dishked, 
partly because it was seen to be seriously exerted for the 
advancement of great national objects, and partly because, 
being of an economical cast, 1t did not require such oppres- 
sive exactions from the pockets of the people. The threats 
and insolence of forcign powers also, and the hearty way in 
which, in times of danger, the “good Queen Bess” threw 
herself upon the affections of her subjects, no doubt con- 
tributed much to her personal popularity. 

With this period commenced the regula: succession of Prime 
Ministers in England. The earlier kings had often been 
their own chief ministers, but, from the time of Wolsey, 
we always find some one member of the council distinctly 
acting in that capacity. 

5. The revenues of the crown were raised to an cnormous 


height by the robberies of Henry VII, and his creatures, 
Qa 2 
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Empson and Dudley. At his death he 1s said to have left 
treasure to the amount of 1,800,000 marks, or, in weight of 
silver, between 2,000,000/. and 3,000,000/. of modern money. 
His demands were all, however, carefully based upon some 
law or right, though often of an obsolete character, but his 
bolder and less frugal son did not hesitate to throw aside 
every legal form, and, having first exhausted all ordinary 
sources, regular and irregular, to seize at once upon the im- 
mense property of the monastic orders. It has been calculated 
that the rental of the lands which he thus obtained was not 
less than 6,000,000/. sterling A century after the suppres- 
sion of the religious houses, the estates of the Abbey of 
St Alban’s alone are said to have biought mm 200,000/. a 
year Henry’s average revenue, thus mightily swollen, has 
been calculated at 800,000 a year, which 1s twice as much as 
his father (the wealthiest of all preceding kings) 1s supposed 
to have enjoyed. 

E:dwaid’s income was raised by means quite as dishonest, 
though not so extensive , and the chantries, free chapels, and 
colleges throughout the kingdom, to the number of between 
2000 and 3000, soon followed the fate of the monastic esta 
bhshments Even the churches were robbed, not only of 
their superstitious furniture, but often of the plate and hnen 
necessary for the decent celebiation of the Lords Supper 
The young monarch, whose average income 1s calculated at 
400,000/7. per annum, dicd nevertheless in debt to the 
amount of more than 300,000/ Mary was equally arbitrary 
in her exactions, though not precisely in the same dirce- 
tion, but she managed also to die deeply m debt, although 
enjoying a revenue of more than 300,000/ 

A better system, however, began with Elizabeth, who 
scrupulously discharged both principal and interest of her 
brother’s and sister’s debts, and restored their debased comage 
to its former purity, and this notwithstanding great military 
expenses, subsidies and loans to foreign powers, a splendid 
court, and lavish bounty to peisonal favourites; whilst the 
parliamentary grants, during the whole of her reign, were 
unusually sparing, the whole receipts of this kind, both 


from temporal and spiritual sources, being only about 65,0007. 
Ly Or 
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per annum. Her revenue from all quarters, towards the 
close of her reign, appears to have been about 500,0002* 
Our great qucen secms, indeed, to have well understood 
the whole subject of revenue and taxation, when she won the 
hearts of her heges by remarking, that money in her people’s 
purses was as good to her as in her own Exchequer! 

6. Still more important than the elevation of the crown 
upon the depression of the nobles, was the gradual rise of 
what are called the middle classes, which now begin to present 
themselves to our view throughout England. This invaluable 
order was produced partly by the growth of trade and manu- 
factures, which had been going on ever since 1331, when 
Edward III first invited over the woollen-weavers from the 
Netherlands, and had made rapid strides under the more 
tranquil Tudor dynasty, and partly by the new facilities of 
purchasing land from the great but needy proprietors, which 
soon converted the wealthy meichant or mdustrious farmer 
into an independent countiy gentleman. 

This tendency was vastly increased by the circumstances 
of the Reformation, and the wonderful excitement and free- 
dom of thought which that great change naturally induced 
Still the full vigour of the middle class was hardly yet felt, 
and the crown, backed by the newly-created nobility and the 
Church, of which it was now the acknowledged head, main- 


* This proceeded from the parliamentary grants, from the crown 
demesnes Yow much increased by the late seizures of church lands), the 
rents of the duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall, the profits of the old 
feudal prerogatives about wardships, marriages, &c , the customs of ton- 
nage and poundage, the first fruits and tenths of benefices, the tempo- 
ralities of vacant bishoprics (which were sometimes kept open for years), 
occasional appropriations of the landed property of sees, the sale of 
licences to Roman Catholics and Nonconformists (exempting them from 
penalties for non-attendance on public woiship, from which about 
25,000 a year 1s said to have been derived), New Years’ gifts taken 
from persons frequenting the court (usually amounting to 15,000/ or 
50,0002 ), embargoes on ships and merchandise, compulsory loans, and 
the sale of monopoles in articles of merchandise These last rose to so 
great a height that the House of Commons was forced to complain of 
them m 1601 Elizabeth wisely anticipated any farther proceedings, by 
at once declaring all the patents of monopoly null and void 

q 3 
it 
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tained its dominant power and repressive influences to the 
close of the period. 

7. The great officers of state, or of the king’s court, were 
arranged, under Henry VIII., in the following order, which 
continues to the present day. the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Treasurer, Lord President of the Council, Lord Privy Seal, 
Great Chamberlain, Constable, Marshal, Lord Admiral, 
Lord Steward, King’s Chamberlain, King’s Chief Secretary. 
The jurisdiction of the Lord Steward, which had been re- 
duced to a mere shadow of its former greatness, was partially 
restored by Henry VIII., with reference to criminal acts 
committed withm the king’s residence, the special punish- 
ment for which was chopping off the nght hand The autho- 
rity of the Court of Chancery, on the contrary, was greatly 
enlarged by Cardinal Wolscy; but, after his removal froin 
the chancellorship, the business of that court sank to a lower 
pitch. The hearing of causes by the Master of the Rolls, 
however, which the extraordinary number of Chancery suits 
had originally introduced, was continued even after they had 
somewhat diminished in number 

Another jurisdiction, erected by Henry VIII to preserve 
the peace of the northern counties (some disturbances having 
broken out in Lincolnshire and Lancashire upon the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries), called “ The President and Council 
of the North,” made some noise in succceding reigns, par- 
ticularly in that of Charles I. The authority of this court, 
which was framed on the model of the king’s council, was 
not very well defined, and its habitual acting under secret 
instructions gave rise to much clamour, and, at length, to its 
dissolution, 1n the sixteenth year of the latter monarch. 

8. The general administration of ciiminal law was of a 
very arbitrary character unde: Henry VIII. The lives of 
the people were entirely in the hands of the crown, and a 
trial was little more than a formal method of signifying the 
will of the prince, and of displaying his power to gratify 1t. 
Torture was freely resorted to even by such men as the 
Chancellors More and Wnothesly, from whom a greater 
degree of wisdom and humanity might have been reasonably 


~ 
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expected. Indeed, down to the close of the present period, 
the whole frame of the law was of an excessively severe and 
despotic texture.* 

The release from punishment by “ benefit of clergy,” which 
was originally intended for felonious ecclesiastics alone, had 
in course of time been gradually extended to all who could 
read, and so were capable of becoming clerks , but this indis- 
criminate delivery from the consequences of crime was wisely 
restricted unde Henry VII., who allowed laymen their 
benefit ofaagegy only once in their lives, upon which occasiom 

drei 40 be branded on the left thumb for distinction. 
Tt’ was also wholly taken away 1m the case of any person who 
should deliberately murder his lord or master. Several other 
offences, and especially munder, were further exempted from 
benefit of clergy by Henry VIII. 

9. The Game laws were first enacted under Henry VIL, 
under the title of “ The Forfeiture for taking of Pheasants 
and Partridges, or the Eggs of Hawks or Swans.” The first 
statute of Bankrupts occurs under Henry VIII, and was 
extremely rigorous, treating the bankrupt as a criminal, and 
seizing summarily upon both his person and the whole of 
his property for the benefit of the creditors A curious sta- 
tute of the same monarch relates to gipsies or “ Egyptians,” 
at that time new comers in this country, but distinguished 
by the same singular habits as at present. These poor wan- 
derers were to forfeit all their goods and chattels, and to leave 
the kingdom within fifteen days after command so to do, on 
pain of imprisonment. 

Gambling was vigorously attacked by the 33 Henry VIII. 
c. 9., which still remaims in force, and strictly forbids any 
person to keep a public house o1 alley for tables, tennis, dice, 
cards, bowls, or quoits; or to haunt such houses and plays. 
Masters, however, might license their servants to play at 





* TIenry VIII 1s recorded in the course of his reign to have hanged 
no fewer than 72,000 robbers, thieves, and vagabonds In the latter 
days of Elizabeth scarcely a year passed without 300 or 400 criminals 
going to the gallows In 1596, mm the county of Somerset alone, 40 
persons were executed, 35 burnt in the hand, and 37 severely whipped. 

Q 4 
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cards, dice, or tables with themselves, or with any other 
gentleman, provided it were in their house or in their pre- 
sence; and persons possessing 100/. pe: annum might license 
them to play at all manner of games within their own pre- 
cincts. All classes might also play without restriction at 
Christmas time, but still in the presence of their masters. 

The privilege of sanctuary was a good deal altered in this 
reign. Formerly a person accused of any crime (except treason 
or sacrilege) if he fled to any church or churchyard, and within 
forty days after went in sackcloth before the coroner *, con- 
fessed his guilt, and took an oath that he would abjure the 
realm and never return without leave from the king, saved his 
life, although his blood was attainted and his goods and chat- 
tels forfeited But as many useful artificers were thus lost to 
the country, 1t was now provided that such offender should 
merely abjure his natural hberty of free passage through the 
realm, and remain for life in whatever sanctuary the coroner 
might direct. If he came out of such sanctuary, he was to 
suffer death, and 1f he committed any felony 1m 1t, he lost the 
benefit of his place of refuge. The privileges of sanctuary were 
also much abridged by the diminution as well of its retreats 
as of the classes of offenders who mht make use of them. 
Under James I they were at length abolished altogether. 

10. A severe enactment occurs under Elizabeth against 
those who used any invocation of evil spirits, or practised 
any enchantments wheichy any one might be killed or de- 
stroyed, which was to be felony without clergy , if the victim 
of sorcery should only be lamed 01 waste away, the offender 
was to be imprisoned for a year, and to stand in the pillory 
once a quarter during the time This statute was repealed 
by James I. 

11, The practice of drawing up the statutes i English 1s 
generally assigned to the commencement of the reign of 


* The office of coroner (coronator, as being principally concerned with 
pleas of the crown) 1s of equal antiquity with that of sheriff, the two 
being ordained together to keep the peace when the great earls gave up 
the wardships of the counties is usual duties in presiding at inquests 
are too well known to require further notice 
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Richard IIL, but under that monarch they often occur in 
French. From the fourth year of Henry VII. however, down 
to the present day, they are universally written in Enghsh. 
The law reports of the latter reign are contained in the Year 
Books and some private collections. It does not appear that 
these were as yet printed, although the statutes were as they 
came out, by De Worde and Pynson. Under Henry VIII. 
the Year Books end altogether, and the reports contained in 
different collections are henceforth alone to be depended upon 
for precedents in law. The first person who published his 
notes of trials for the use of the profession was Edmund 
Plowden, who brought out the first part of his Commentaries 
m 1571. He was followed by Dyer, Coke, and several others 
in the reign of Elizabeth 

12, The most eminent wiiters upon law under Henry VIII. 
are Anthony Fitzherbert, Judge of the Common Pleas, and 
John and William Rastcll, who combined the occupations of 
lawyers and printers, and were the first to publish an abridg- 
ment of the statutes at laige The first writer who has 
treated the subject of criminal law professedly and in detail, 
was Staunforde, who flourished in the reiyn of Queen Mary. 
But it 1s in the golden age of Elizabeth that we find the great 
lawyer Sir Edward Coke and lis mighty compeer Lord Bacon 
first appear, and present names, decisions, and expositions of 
law which can never be surpassed or forgotten. 

13. The .members of the Middle Temple in the time of 
Henry VIII. were divided into two companies, called Clerks 
Commons and Masters Commons, the first consisting of ) oung 
men under two yeais’ standing, and the latter above that 
date These were again subdivided into No Utter Barnistei, 
who, either from Jow standing or neglect of study, were not 
called upon to argue before the benchers — Utter Baruisters, 
who enjoyed this privilege, being of five or six years’ 
standing — and Benchers, who had been Utter Barnsters in 
the house for fourteen or fifteen years. These last had first 
been chosen by the elders of the house to read, expound, and 
declare some statute openly to the society, during which season 
they maintained great dignity, and were attended by four 
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ancient barristers of the house in their readings, four stewards 
in their feastings, and ten or twelve men to wait generally 
on their persons. 

The Temple Church was the great gossiping place of the 
younger students, and is described as being in term time 
quite as noisy as “ the pervyse (church-portico) of Pawle’s.” 
Under Queen Mary it was ordered that no attorney should 
be admitted into the four inns of court, nor should the 
members wear their study gowns further into the city than 
Fleet Bridge or Holborn Bridge, or westward than the 
Savoy, on pain of forfeiting 3s. 4d., and for the second 
offence expulsion The wearing of tfappropriate dress at 
commons was also rigorously observed 
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CHAPTER II. 
RELIGION. 


1, Tue history of religion forms by far the most important 
chapter in this period, and might, indeed, with great pro- 
priety, be allowed to give aname to the whole era. Through- 
out the reign of Henry VII. 1t is true, and for the first half 
of his successor’s, there was no outward change in the esta- 
blished faith of the country, and not much, perhaps, even 
within the secret breasts of men. The Roman church, indeed, 
shone forth with extraordinary lustre at that time, and her 
great son the Cardinal Wolsey exercised a wider and more 
undisputed power than even Becket in his best days. All 
the highest offices of the state were still in the hands of the 
clergy, and they were both the ministeis of the crown at 
home and its ambassadors and chief agents abioad, a pre- 
ference which their superior learning and qualifications for 
the most part deserved. 

2. This undisputed authority did not, however, wholly re- 
heve the church fiom her anxious fears of herctical opmons, 
which were row punished with a degree of severity before un- 
known. In 1494 the first female martyr suffered in Smithfield. 
This was a widow named Joan Boughton, a disciple of Wycliffe, 
who was upwards of eighty years of age. Her daughter soon 
after was also burned for holding the same opinions. One or 
two others, who have attracted but little attention, went at first 
to the stake, but in general those who were convicted of heresy 
were content to recant and bear the significant fagot in proces- 
sion, or be branded on the cheek for penance. Heresy, how- 
ever, continued to spread, especially upon the pots of merit 
im good works, worship of images, efficacy of penance and 
pugrimage, the duty of praying to the Virgin and other saints, 
of acknowledging the pope as successor to St. Peter, and the 
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transubstantiation of the bicad and wine 1n the Holy Sacra- 
ment. An outcry began also to be raised against the dis- 
solute lives of many of the clergy, which roused the eccle- 
siastical authorities a little, and several orders were made for 
the regylation of their dress and conduct at the synod of 
Canterbury in 1487. Innocent VIII. also issued a bull in 
1490, in which he strongly reprobated the profane lives of 
the English monks, and directed the primate to admonish 
them severcly, which was accordingly done, but apparently 
without much effect 

8. At the time of the accession of Henry VIII., the 
churchmen, both secular and regular, had got into several 
quarrels amongst themselves, in which some gross impostures 
were mutually disclosed, and also with the civil authorities 
upon the point of clerical immunity from the sentences of 
the courts of Jaw. Ever since the abiogation of the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, under Henry II, 1t had been ruled 
that an ecclesiastic was not lable to the juiisdiction of a civil 
court, which induced many persons, aftcr committing the 
gicatest crimes, to get into orders, when they became almost 
entirely free from ordinary punishment In the fourth year 
of Henry VIII, a temporary bill was passed ordaiming that 
this “ benefit of clergy” should be wholly demed to all mur- 
derers and robbers, except within the ordeis of bishop, priest, 
or deacon, which gave great satisfaction to all but the clergy, 
who denounced it as an infiingement upon the laws of God 
and the privileges of the church. The matter was brought 
first before the king in council, and then before the parlia- 
ment and the convocation, and gave rise in all these places 
to the most alaiming contentions between the church and the 
secular power. 

4, A circumstance which occurred in the year 1514 added 
fuel to the flame A citizen of London, named Richaid 
Hunne, having been sued on some trifling claim in the 
spiritual court by the parson of a parish, took out a writ of 
premunire against his pursuer for bringing the king’s subject 
before a foreign jurisdiction, the court sitting under the 
authority of the papal legate. This bold act mflamed the 
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clergy, and Hunne was thrown into prison, where he was 
shortly afterwards found dead, hanging by a hook from the 
ceilmg. The coroner's jury charged the bishop of London’s 
summoner and the bell ringer with the act, and the bishop in 
return began a new process of heresy against Hunne’ s dead 
body, which was actually burnt in consequence in Smithficld. 
The affair was now brought before parliament, which reversed 
the forfeiture of the poor man’s goods, but a diversion was 
made by the convocation, which summoned Dr. Standish, 
who had lately, ma debate before the king, defended the 
rights of the civil power, to account for his declarations 
upon that occasion. In the course of this trial Wolsey 
begged that the matter might be referred to the decision 
of the pope at Rome, but Henry, having consulted with 
Fineux, lis chief justice, made answer that he would 
maintain the nghts of the aown and of his temporal 
jurisdiction in the same manner that lus predecessors had 
always done. The bishop’> chancellor was also obhged to 
surrender on account of [lunne’s death, and to resign his 
benefit of cleigy by submitting to the cout, and pleading 
“not guilty,” on which condition he was allowed to depart. 
This was the only shock that was given to the sway of the 
established religion duiing the first eighteen years of Henry’s 
1cign. 

5. Much of the influence wluch the church possessed at 
this period was no doubt owing to the master-character of 
Ifenry’s prime minister, the famous cardinal Wolsey. Tlus 
extraordinary man, the son of a butcher at Ipswich *, at- 
tracted the especial favour of his sovereign about the year 
1512, being then in the forty-first year of ns age, and ma 
few years was promoted to the highest offices, recerved pen- 
sions from the pope, the king of France, the emperor, and 
other foreign princes, and held his royal master for a time 
completely under his control. His story 1s too well known 

* Hence the well known alliterative couplet, so remarkable for its 
intense bitterness of spirit, — 


“ Begot by butchers, but by bishops bied, 
How high his honour holds his haughty head ” 
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to require repetition, but it 1s to our purpose here to observe 
that so long as Wolsey maintained his authority, it was im- 
possible that the spiritual power could suffer much from any 
external attack, although he did both it and himself serious 
injury all the while by his ostentatious and oppressive acts, 
but the moment that his power was crushed, the body to 
which he belonged was left fully exposed to the strong spirit 
which had long been gradually growing up against it. 

6. In order to trace the history of the Enghsh Reformation 
with clearness, we must go a little abroad and consider what 
had been passing for sume time on the Content. Enght 
years after Henry VIII came to the throne (A p. 1517) the 
celebrated opposition to the sale of mdulgences in the city of 
Wittemberg was made by Martin Luther, (then an Augus- 
tinian monk and professor of philosophy in its university, ) 
which led by degrees to the great reform in Germany. In 
the course of this mmortal contest, our king Henry adven- 
tured to do battle with the champion of Protestantism, and, 
in 1521, wrote a book on the seven sacraments against 
Luther, which was publicly presented by his ambassador to 
Pope Leo X., who, in token of gratitude, gave his royal 
supporter the title of Defender of the Faith, which has been 
retained by our sovereigns to this day. This act of the king 
1s said to have been contrived by Wolscy in order to engage 
him more firmly agamst heresy and heretical books, which 
were now brought over in great numbers from the Continent, 
and were diligently sought out for destruction by the eccle- 
siastical authoritics 

7. An event of a differcnt kind was Ilenry’s passion for 
Anne Boleyn, which induced several scruples about the law - 
fulness of lus marriage with Queen Catherine of Arragon, 
who had been originally espoused to his deceased brother 
Arthur. For two years he used every peisuasion, and even 
threat, to bring the court of Rome into his views, but without 
success, till at length, in 1529, the famous Cranmer, then a 
tutor in a private family, ventured to propose that the ques- 
tion should be decided by learned and holy doctors, upon the 
sole authority of the Word of God, without any further re- 
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ference to the pope. This suggestion pleased Henry so much, 
that an appeal to the universities, both at home and abroad, 
was immediately made, which, being suitably backed by 
menaces and bribes, was, after a good deal of delay and 
opposition, at length gencrally acceded to. The pope, 
however, persisted in issuing a brief forbidding the marriage 
under pain of excommunication, in which he was supported 
by the Emperor Charles V., who was a near relation of Queen 
Catherine. The king, following the advice of Thomas Crom- 
well, refused to attend to this mandate, and even went so 
far in his wrath as to declare himself the proper head of 
the English church. The clergy, of course, opposed this 
bold até, but they weie quickly indicted in a body for 
Weaking the statutes of provisions and premunire, by having 
acknowledged the legatine authority of Cardinal Wolsey, 
and at length they agrecd to recognise the claim of the king, 
with the formal lnutation — “so far as nught be allowed by 
the law of Christ,” an insertion which was purchased at 
the price of 100,000/7 present to the c1own. 

8. In 1532 a most important statute was passed, abolishing 
the payment of annates, or first fruits of benefices, to the cout 
of Rome, from which act we may properly date the overthrow 
of its power in this country Under the patronage of Queen 
Anne Boleyn, Archbishop Cianmer*, and piime munister 
Cromwell, the remaining fragments of Romish authority were 
rapidly swept away, and, in 1534, Henry VIII. was formally 
proclaimed ‘ The only Supreme Head on Earth of the Church 
of England,” with the sole mght to reform and correct all 
heresies by his own authority, to appoint to all bishoprics, 
and to claim the first fruits and a yearly tenth of all spiritual 
livings throughout the land [Penalties were soon imposed 
for denying the king’s supremacy or attacking his marriage, 
and a number of people, amongst whom were the illustrious 
sir Thomas More and Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, with 


* Cranmer, the first Protestant archbishop of England, was consecrated 
30th March, 1533, by Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, Vesey of Exeter 
(the ninacent endower of his native place, Sutton Coldfield), and 
Standish of St Asaph 
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a poor silly woman called the Maid of Kent, were publicly 
executed, whilst on the other hand, Bilney, Frith, .and 
many others, both Lollards and Anabaptists, were burnt at 
the stake to show the royal attachment to the ancient faith. 
This even-handed cruelty was, indeed, the characteristic of 
the rest of his reign, in which the Roman Catholics had at 
least the advantage that they were hanged or beheaded instead 
of being burned alive. 

9, The next great step of the monarch and his adviser Crom- 
well (who, though a layman, had been appointed vicar-gencral 
of the clergy, with all the spiritual authority belonging to the 
king deputed to him), wag the confiscation of monastic pro- 
perty and the dissolution of the convents The pretext was the 
necessary 1eformation of the irregular conduct of the monks 
(which no doubt was sufficiently required), but the real object 
was to replenish the 1oyal exchequer, and at the same time to 
revenge the opposition which they had made in the matter of 
the supremacy and the queen’s divorce * The visitation of the 
commissioners began in October 1535, and within four years 
the possessions of 644 convents, 90 colleges, 2374 chantries 
and free chapels, and 110 hospitals were annexed to the 
crown. The clear yearly value of all these houses was, at the 
rents actually paid, only about 130,0002, but Burnet affirms 
that their real value was at least ten times as much, anda 
vast amount of plate, jewels, and goods of all kinds must also 
have been obtamed. 

The visitation was carried on with the utmost violence 
and coarseness. The beautiful ornaments and glorious win- 


* It 1s a curious fact, which may perhaps be regarded as an early indi- 
cation of Henry’s mtentions towards ecclesiastu al property, that John 
Harman or Vesey, Bishop of Fxeter, who had always been in high favour 
with the king, and employed in many important transactions, when he 
founded the grammar school of Sutton Coldfield, 4 p 1527-8, (the very 
year in which the king’s passion for Anne Boleyn 1s supposed to have 
commenced, ) allotted 1t to “a learned and skilful layman,” as 1t has ever 
since continued, and appropriated the revenues of the corporation of the 
same place (also founded by him) to “ pious secular uses,” appaiently with 
the view of screening them from the approaching grasp of pretended 
reform 
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dows of the chapels were smashed down, the church bells 
were gambled for and sold into foreign countries, horses 
were tethered to the altars, and cattle stalled in the re- 
cesses of the shrines, whilst the valuable libraries were torn 
up to scour boots and candlesticks, or sold to grocers and 
soapboilers for the meanest purposes. In the course of 
spohation Becket’s tomb at Canterbury was broken open, 
and this former saint summoned, afte: the lapse of 400 years, 
to answer a grave charge of rebellion, treason, and con- 
tumacy' The case was formally argued in Westminster 
Hall, and ended in Ins bones bemg sentenced to be burnt, 
and the rich offerings at his shrine (which filled two immense 
coffers) being confiscated to the crown. The abbeys were 
partially spared when their chapels happcned to be parish 
churches also, to which circumstance we owe the happy con- 
tinuance of a few splendid crections, such as St Alban’s, 
Bath, Tewkesbury, &c 

To gain over popular feeling upon the subjcct, it was 
given out that its effect would be to relieve the people 
for the future from all services and taxes, that im place 
of the monks and nuns thus driven out, there would be 
raised and maintained 40 new earls, 60 barons, 3000 knights, 
and 40,000 soldiers, that a better provision would be made 
for the poor, and that preachcis should be handsomely paid 
to go about everywhere and proclaim the tiue religion. It 
is almost needless to say that these promises were wholly 
unfulfilled, that pauperism rapidly increased, education de- 
clined, proper preachers (owing to the scantiness of their 
stipend) almost disappeared, and that a great part of the 
money 80 iniquitously procured was turned to the uphold- 
ing of dice playing, masking, and banqueting. Nay, the 
king had the conscience to demand from parhament a 
compensation for the expenses which he had incurred in 
reforming the religion of the state, and actually got a subsidy 
in consequence. Only about 80002. per annum was granted 
to endow the six new bishoprics of Westminster, Oxford, 
Peterborough, Bristol, Chester, and Gloucestei, and to place 
canons in several eathedrals. 

R 
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The whole country was disturbed in consequence, and a 
formidable insurrection, under the banner of the “ Five 
Wounds” (2. e. of our Saviour), was not put down without 
some trouble and many terrible executions. 

10. But, whatever might be the secret or avowed motives 
of the king or his counsellors, the deep Protestant feeling 
which had now gone abroad amongst the people would not 
allow itself to be put down, and several circumstances com- 
bined to strengthen and extend it. Amongst these must be 
placed, by far the first, the publication of the Scriptures, 
under royal authority, in the vulgar tongue. 

In 1526, indeed, a private translation of the New Testa- 
ment, by William Tyndal, had appeared at Antwerp, and 
was cagerly purchased and read in England. The very pro- 
hibition which was issued against 1t by Wolsey, and the zeal 
of Bishop Tunstall in buying up the copies for public bon- 
fires, increased its spread, and the latter circumstance, in 
particular, besides incicasing the author’s means for a second 
edition, gave the people a deep impression that there must 
be some palpable contradiction between the doctiines of the 
Bible and of the clergy who were so cager to destroy 1t. 
Another translation was also completed on the Continent, by 
Males Coverdale, and dedicated to the King of England, by 
whom it was not all received In 1536 an order was given 
by the king, upon the motion of Cranmer, in convocation, for 
an authorised Knglish translation, which was immediately set 
about, and completed in 1539. This Bible, known by the 
name of Cranmer’s, or the Gieat Bible, was executed by 
hands unknown to us, but it 18 gencrally supposed that Co- 
verdale was one of the principal persons employed. Injunc- 
tions were now issued by Cromwell, directing each incumbent 
to provide a copy, one half at his expense, and one half at 
that of the parishioners, which was to be set up in some 
convenient place within the church, for general perusal. 

The king, however, gave strict orders that this hberty 
should not be used with arrogance or much diversity of 
opinion ; and that the mutual recriminations of “ papist ” and 
‘“ heretic,” which were found to arise out of it, should be 
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caréfully avoided. The throngs of people round the pillars 
where the books were chained were very great, and their dis- 
putations soon became so frequent and loud that Bonner 
threatened to take away the several copies which were fixed 
in St. Paul’s. 

11. But although the reading of the Bible was thus publicly 
sanctioned, very confused notions as yet prevailed on the 
subject of religion, as may be seen in a work called “ King 
Henry’s Primer,” the second edition of which appeared 1n 1535. 
Tt consists of a collection of tracts on the different parts of 
divine worship, which are written in a half Popish halt Pro- 
testant fashion Of the latter style the boldest mstance 1s, 
the attack upon ptayers for the dead, and the doctrine of 
purgatory. A circumstance which occurred in 1536 tended 
to draw Henry to a more strictly Protestant declaration of 
faith. This was an address from the Lutheran princes of 
Germany, whose friendship was of great consequence to him 
against the emperor, who was enraged about his treatment of 
Catherine. He refuscd, however, to adopt thei peculiar 
system of religion, known by the name of the Augsburg 
Confession. 

In a convocation held that year certain articles were 
agreed upon which, after some corrections by the king’s 
own hand, were signed by Cromwell, Cranmei, and seven- 
teen other bishops, forty abbots and priors, and fifty arch- 
deacons and proctors of the lower house, and were finally 
confirmétt and published by royal authority. Beyond the 
great principle, however, of recognising the supremacy of the 
Bible, to which were added, as standards of faith, the three 
ancient creeds, and the decisions of the first four general coun- 
cils, little appeared in these articles that could be called de- 
cidedly Protestant in its chasacter. J,atimer entitled them 
‘a mingle mangle, a hotch potch, partly popery and partly 
true religion, mingled together,” and the people at large, 
although inclined to regard them as an advance in the nght 
direction, were at least as much puzzled as edified by their 
statements. In 1537 the “ Institution of a Christian Man,” 


or “ Bishops’ Book,” appeared, which was re-edited in 1540 
R 2 
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by other hands, and with a decided bias in favour of Romish 
doetrine. 

12. In 1537 a new onset was made by Cromwell and his 
associates in the destruction of images, relics, and shrines, so 
long the objects of popular veneration. During the re- 
searches of the commissioners in the monasteries many ndi- 
culous objects of extraordinary reverence were discovered . 
such as, some of the coals that roasted St. Lawrence, parings 
of St. Edmund’s toes, picces of the “ true cross” enough to have 
made an entire cross of themselves, and, in particular, a crucifix 
of enormous size, commonly called the Rood of Grace, which 
was kept at a place called Boxley, m Kent This image was 
so contrived that 1t could move its head, hands, and feet, and 
even its whole body, roll its cyes, and bend 1ts brows, accoid- 
ing as the offe1ing laid before it was pleasing or otherwise to 
its masters Another was the crystal vial, at Hales, in Glou- 
cestershire, which contained, as was pretended, the blood of 
Christ, which its visitors saw or could not sec, according as 
they were more or less plunged in mortal sin, In reality it 
was the blood of a duck, renewed every weck, and made 
visible or invisible as required, by turning the thick or thin 
side of the glass. 

A most unjustifiable use was made of one famous wooden 
image in Wales, called David Darvel Gatheren, of which 1t 
had been predicted that it should set fire to a whole forest, 
a poor friar, named Forest, who had abused the oath of 
supremacy, being slowly burnt over it in Smithfield, whilst 
Latimer preached a controversial scrmon, and the chief people 
of both court and city looked on. Fresh imstructions against 
images and pilgrimages were issued in 1538, but now rather 
for their proper usage than total abolition 

13. In this year, however, a change caine over the temper 
of the king, and besides burning John Lambert for his denial 
of transubstantiation, he forbade the reading or printing of 
all heretical books, and the marriage of priests, and, in effect, 
gave himself very much up to the guidance of Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester, who was gradually guiding him back 
into the full profession of the former religion. In 1539 the 
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parliament passed the famous act for abolishing diversity of 
opinions, popularly called the Statute of the Six Articles, 
the Six-stringed whip, and the Bloody Statute, which con- 
firmed the resolutions already passed in convocation, m 
favour of transubstantiation, refusmg the cup to the laity, 
celibacy of priests, vows of chastity, private masses, and 
auricular confession. For the rest of the reign this statute 
remained the rule of faith in the English Church, and many 
martyrdoms took place amongst those who refused to acknow- 
ledge its decrees. Its fierce show of opposition against the 
pope, who had published a bull of excommunication, and 
endeavoured to engage the king of France and the empcror 
in a war with England, was, however, still kept up, and 
hangings and quarterings went on without remission for 
denials of the supremacy, and resistance to the wholesale 
seizurés of ecclesiastical property. Not unfrequently a Papist 
and a Protestant were drawn to Snuthficld on the same 
“hurdle; and the extreme difficulty of balancing opinions, so 
as to suit the temper of the monarch, caused foreigneis to 
wonder how any man could possibly continue to exist in 
England. 

14, In 1543 an act was passed for the Advancement of True 
Religion and the abolishment of the contrary, which contains 
some curious clauses Amongst these is a restriction upon 
the doctrines hereafter to be set forth in the Interludes, or 
religious plays, which had now taken the place of the old 
Mysterids and Moralities, but without their prumitive sim- 
platy of spirit They were, im fact, ludicrous and often 
indecent satires upon the old religion, although written by 
grave divines, and gencrally performed beneath the roof of 
churches or chapels. It appears, also, that the clergy at 
this time were not unfrequently in the habit of resorting 
to alehouses and taverns, of using unlawful games, arraying 
themselves in unseemly apparel, and carrymg armour and 
deadly weapons about with them. 

In the same year the “ Necessary Doctrine and Erudition 
of a Christian Man,” or “ King’s Book,” was drawn up by a 


committee nominated by the monarch, who himself wrote a 
Rk 3 
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great part of it. This compendium of doctrine permitted the 
free reading of the Scriptures to the clergy, but declared that 
from the laity they might be taken away or no, according 
to the will of the prince and policy of the realm. Tran- 
substantiation and the seven sacraments are still asserted, 
and other popish rites and ceremonies are, at least, not 
openly censured. In the public services of the Church 
no alteration was made to the very close of Henry’s 
reign beyond the omission of a few collects for the pope, 
and the offices of Thomas-A-Becket and some other saints. 
The prayers for public ecclesiastical processions and the 
Litanies were, however, translated into English. To the 
very death of the tyrant the system of persecution continued 
with little abatement, and within the last four years of his 
1eign fourteen Protestants were burnt for heresy, and ten 
Papists hanged and quartered for high treason. 

15 A new era opened with the accession of Edward VL., 
AD 1547, the very first year of whose reign witnessed the 
overthrow of the Romish system of religion, and the founda- 
tion of a really Protestant Church. The first parliament 
which met under the young king repealed the statute of 
the Six Articles and all the old acts agaimst heresy, and 
duccted that the sacrament should be administered to the 
people in both kinds This measuic had been preceded by, 
a general visitation of the dioceses by a number of com- 
missioneis, partly lay and partly clerical The myunctions 
under which these officers acted were of an extremely mo- 
derate and cautious character; almost the only change or- 
dered in divine service being that at high mass the Epistle and 
Gospel should be read in English, and that every Sunday and 
holiday the pricst should read at matins one chapter out of 
the Old Testament in English, and at evensong another out of 
the New. Superstitious ceremonies, such as sprinkling with 
holy water, rmging bells to drive away spirits, and burning 
blessed candles for the same purpose, were discountenanced, 
and all images which had been abused by pilgrimages or offer- 
mgs were to be taken down, an order which was finally ex- 
tended to images of every kind. Rich shrines and their plate 
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were also broken up and confiscated to the use of the king, 
and a fresh seizure made of such chantries, colleges, and free 
chapels, as yet remained untouched. The funds thus acquired 
were to have been laid out in the erection of grammar schools, 
the poor ee of the universities, and better provision for 








the poor an@peedy, pyomises which were, however, but par- 
tially observ@ in theEnd. . 

16. In the same year an important addition was made to 
the list of theological treatises in the first Book of Homuhes, 
drawn up by Cranmer and his associates, for reading in 
churches by priests who could not preach To the imitation 
of these printed discourses may be attributed the practice of 
reading the sermon, which in olden times had been delivered 
extempore, and generally with great fire and animation. 

Karly mm 1548 a new communion service was published, 
but, being only preparatory to a more gencral service, 1t pre- 
sented few changes of consequence, beyond the partial aban- 
donment of auricular confession In midsummer of that year, 
however, the great work was completed of a new English 
Prayer-book, which entirely superseded the old Latin office 
of the mass. This all important task was performed by a 
commuittce of bishops and other divines, of whom Cranmer 
and Ridley were undoubtedly the chief. These first began 
by collecting and examining all the various offices that had 
been used in different parts of the kingdom, namely, the 
rituals of Sarum, York, Hereford, Bangor, and Lincoln 
The chief differences of the new book consisted in its omis- 
sion of such parts of the old service as were considered 
superstitious, and in its bemg wholly written in English. 
The principal addition was the litany, which has since received 
but little alteration. A preface concerning ceremonies (still 
retained) was placed before this work, which was entitled 
‘¢ The Booke of the Common Prayer and Administiacion of 
the Sacramentes, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Chvyrche, after the vse of the Chvrche of England ” 

A new edition appeared 1n 1551-2, which had been revised 
by two learned foreigners, Martin Buce: and Peter Martyr, 


and in which considerable additions were made to the services, 
nr 4 
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and such rites as the use of oil in baptism, the unction of the 
sick, prayers for souls departed and for the descent of the 
Holy Ghost at the consecration of the euchanst, were laid 
aside as savouring of superstition. Simultaneously with the 
publication of the first book acts of parlament were passed re- 
pealing all laws against the marriage of priestagjand placing 
the dgaty of fasting at Lent and otlier times“tpon a new 
ground, namely, the encouragement of the national fisheries! 

17. In 1552 the doctrine of the Church was still more 
permanently settled by the issue of forty-two articles of re- 
ligion, which did not differ very materially from those which 
are at present recognised. Another great work of the arch- 
bishop and his colleagues was the reformation of the Canon 
Law, which had also engaged the attention of King Henry 
VIII from the moment of his separation from the see of 
Rome Nothing, however, effectual was done till 1550, when a 
commission was granted appointing Cranmer and seven others 
to confe: upon the subject these soon produced a complete 
body of ecclesiastical laws, which was afterwards printed in 
the reign of Elizabeth under the title of “ Reformatio legum 
ecclesiasticarum ” but, as these regulations never received 
the royal sanction, they have never become the law of the 
land It may be mentioned, however, that the provisions 
against heresy and blasphemy were very severe, and that 
capital pumshment on account of religions opimons was by 
no means unknown to this new and improved code Tersons 
guilty of idolatry, witchcraft, or magic, were also to be 
excommunicated 

No Romanists, it 1s true, were burned 1n this reign, but two 
persons named Joan of Kent and Van Parris, a Dutchman, 
suffered at the stake for heresies with regard to the nature of 
Chnst. Nor were the officers of the Church itself wholly 
spared for any peculiar opinions which they might presume 
to entertain , for Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, on account of 
his obstinate scruples about wearing the epiggopal robes, was 
committed, for contumacy, to the Fleet, until he consented 
to a compromise. 

18. The firat year of Queen Mary’s reign (4.D. 1553), like 
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that of her predecessor, witnessed a total change in matters of 
religion. The parliament which met in that year repealed by 
a single statute all the Protestant acts of the last govern- 
ment, and directed that divine service should again be per- 
formed as it had been under Henry VIII. The old es 
bishops were soon restored to their sees, the reformedyagels 
deposed, and some of them sent to the Tower. The 
Pole soon after arrived from Rome, and was duly"ee 
as the pope’s legate, and acts were passed reviving all the 
old laws against heresy, and repealing all statutes, arficles, 
and provisions, made against the Roman sce since the tye 
year of Henry VIII, and resuming all spiritual arid eccle- 
siastical possessions which had thereby been conveyed to the 
laity. Such omnipotent power had the royal mandate in those 
days, when it could change the whole system of faith in an 
entire nation by a smgle word About half of the English 
bishops conformed to the alterations, and those who did not 
were treated so roughly that all the Reformers who could 
escape made their retreat to the continent, where they estab- 
lished religious societics amongst themselves, which were 
soon, however, involved in the bitterest quarrels between the 
puritanical members and those who held more strictly to 
what they conceived to be the primitive oider of the Church. 
The fires of Smithfield soon began to blaze once more, and 
a series of executions took place, which have justly given to this 
Queen the title of Bloody Mary The first victim was John 
Rogers,:a prebendary of St. Paul’s, who was burnt on the 4th 
of February, 1555 Ue was specdily followed by a tram of 
illustrious sufferers, amongst whom Ilooper, Taylor, Ferrar, 
Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer, are the most distinguished 
All the worst practices of the Inquisition were adopted by the 
ecclesiastical commission appointed to extirpate heresy, in- 
formers of the lowest class were openly encouraged, and the 
most fearful tortures resorted to without the shghtest scruple. 
The total number of persons who peuished in the flames for 
their region during this reign has been variously 1eckoned 
at 277 and 288, amongst whom were 5 bishops, 21 divines, 
R gentlemen, 84 artificers, 100 husbandmen, servants, and 
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labourers, 26 wives, 20 widows, 9 unmarried women, 2 boys, 
and 2 infants, of which last one was whipped to death by the 
savage Bonner, and the other springing out of the mother’s 
womb at the stake was mercilessly thrown back into the 
ah The number of those that died im prison was also 
Meat. Yet England may be considered as compara- 
Seer from persecution during this period, for all over 
, Comeinent the victims of bigotry were reckoned, not by 
hundreds, but by thousands, and in the Netherlands alone 
50,000 persons are said to have lost thew lives in the 
igge wars of the Spamards 

19. “A.D 1558. Although the private feelings of our 
great Queen Elizabeth leaned strongly to many of the ancient 
forms and doctrines, yet 1t 1s under her rule that we are to 
look for the final settlement of the Enghsh Church in that 
shape mn which it has descended to us of the present day. 
Her couise at first was very cautious and careful, but in 
1559 the acts of Henry VIII. against the jurisdiction of the 
pope, and the statute of Edward VI. ordaming communion 
in both kinds, were revived, the old laws against heresy again 
1epealed , an oath of supremacy enacted , the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer (which was, however, revised with some concilia- 
tory alterations) imposed by an Act of Uniformity, with 
severe penalties for its neglect or abuse, the first fruits and 
tenths of benefices restored to the crown, and the marriage 
of the clergy, though not positively favoured by the queen, 
allowed at least to pass without notice. The oath of supre- 
macy was at once 1ejected by all the bishops, with one 
exception, (Kitchen of Liandaff,) and they were all, in con- 
sequence, deprived of their sces, but were not generally 
treated with any further rigour.* Their places were soon 










* The oath of supremacy ran as follows — 

“J, AB, do utterly testify and declare that the queen’s highness 18 
the only supreme governor of this realm, and all other her Iighness’s 
dominions and countries, as well in all spiritual and ecclestastcal thing's 
or causes as temporal, and that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, 
or potentate, hath or ought to have any jurisdiction, power, superiority, 
pre-emmence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm , 
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filled up by the more eminent exiles of Queen Mary’s time, 
who now returned 1n great numbers from abroad.* 

20. Meanwhile preparations were being made for a general 
visitation of the national clergy, and a set of injunctions drawn 
up for its guidance. According to the report of these visitors, 
out of 9,400 beneficed clergy in England, all whochose to resign 
their benefices rather than comply with the reformed system, 
were (besides the bishops) only 6 abbots, 12 deans, 12 arch- 
deacons, 15 heads of colleges, 50 prebendaries, and 80 rectors, 
so that almost the whole body of parochial clergy adopted the 
Reformation without murmur or opposition. Stability and 
order were also given to the Church by the publication of 
the Thirty-nine Articles as revised by the bishops and adopted 
by the convocation in 1562. They were subscribed agai in 
English, as well as Latin, in 1571, when subscription to 
them was also made imperative upon all ecclesiastics. 

Another inestimable help to true rchgion was a new trans- 
lation of the Scriptures (called Parker’s or the Bishop’s Bible, 
from the share which Archbishop Parker took in it), which 
appeared in 1568, and was reprinted in 1572. This was the 
authorised edition, but another version, executed by Cover- 
dale at Geneva, and published in 1560, was the favourite of 
the English and Scottish Puritans till the present authorised 
version came out unde: James I. 

21. From the moment of its permanent foundation the 
Reformed Church of England was exposed to the bitterest 


and therefore I do utterly renounce and forsake all foreign jurisdictions, 
powers, supertorities, and authorities, and do promise that from hence- 
forth I shall bear faith and true allegiance to the queen's highness, ber 
heirs and lawful successors, and to my power shall assist and defend all 
jurisdictions, pre-eminences, privileges, and authorities, granted or be- 
longing to the queen’s highness, her heirs and successors, or united and 
annexed to the mperial c1own of this realin ” 

* The first Archbishop of Canterbury under Elizabeth was Matthew 
Parker, consecrated at Lambeth on Sunday the 17th December, 1559, 
by Barlow, Bishop of Bath and Wells, Scory of Chichester, Coverdale of 
Exeter, and Hodgkin, suffragan Bishop of Bedford From this prelate 
all our bishops derive their orders, and the Roman Catholics have accord- 
ingly made many a desperate attempt to disprove the valuity of bis 
consecration, but all m vam 
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hostility from two most opposite quarters—the Roman 
Catholic party on the one hand, and the daily growing body of 
Puritans on the other. To counteract the influence of the first, 
two acts were passed in 1559, one of which enforced the oath 
of supremacy upon all persons holding any office spiritual or 
temporal, on pain of deprivation, and punished all writing or 
preaching against 1t with fine and imprisonment, and for the 
third offence with the loss of life on the scaffold. The exe- 
cution of this law was entrusted to the Court of High Com- 
mission, and became an instrument of terrible power in the 
hands of the crown The other enjoined the universal use 
of King Edward’s Prayer Book by the clergy, under the 
penalty of deprivation and imprisonment, and punished all 
speaking against that service book, or the use of other forms, 
with fine and imprisonment for hfe A fine of a shilling was 
also imposed upon every person absent from Church, without 
reasonable cause, on any Sunday or holiday. Prosecutions 
under these acts began, as a matter of course, almost as soon 
as they wele passed. 

In 1571 the religious insurrections of the Earl of Northum- 
beiland and the lately published Bull of Excommunication, 
issued against the queen by Pope Pius V *, rendered still 
more stringent measures necessary, and several new acts were 
passed upon the subject of tieason, especially directed against 
the adherents of Rone. But the penal laws, properly so called, 
as being expressly armed at the open profession of Popery, 
commence with the year 1581. In that year, and afterwards 
in 1585, 1587, and 1593, statutes were passed making it high 
treason to absolve the queen’s subjects from their allegiance, 
or to receive such absolution, or to withdraw them to the 
Romish religion, or to be so withdrawn Jesuits and other 
priests ordained out of England, if they came into the realm, 
and all English subjects educated in foreign colleges, who did 
not immediately return home and take the oath of supremacy, 


* This bull was daringly nailed with a dagger to the Bishop of London’s 
gate by a man named John Felton, who was hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered for his crime 
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were involved in the same capital charge, and the receivers of 
such priests were made felons without benefit of clergy The 
fines for saying or hearing mass and for neglect of the Church 
service were raised to an immense height; and, finally, all 
‘ popish recusamts convict” over sixteen years of age were 
forbidden to move five miles from their place of abode without 
written license from the bishop or deputy heutenant of the 

wreain of forfeiting their goods, and the profits of 

Mthring hie. Those who had not goods enough 






the realm, or be deemed felons without benefit of clergy 
Under these severe laws scarcely a year passed without 
several Roman Catholics being sent to the gibbet — always, 
it 1s true, under the convenient colour of a political offence. 

22. The Nonconformists on the Protestant side were not 
less troublesome nor less hardly treated during this 1cign. 
The first symptoms of variance had originally appeared under 
Edward VI., when some foreign divines who had been in- 
vited into England, and some Englishmen who had travelled 
or studied abroad, started a few objections to the discipline 
of the Church, especially to the wearing of the square cap, 
tippet, and surplice. This spuit was much increased by the 
large emigration of Inglish Protestants, under Queen Mary, 
to the continent, where many of them umbibed the peculiar 
opinions of the foreign reformers These mostly retired to 
Geneva, where theyggtablished a new form of service, bo1- 
rowed from that of fffc French Protestants, without htames 
or responses, and accompanied by hardly any rites or cere- 
monies, whilst the warmer adherents of the English systein 
remained in the city of Frankfort, where they scrupulously 
kept up the Prayer Book of King Edward 

These latter supphed nearly all the episcopal sees upon 
their return, whilst their Puritan brethren at Geneva became 
in due time the fathers of modern dissent The early dis- 
putes were, however, still confined to ceremonial matters 
(although the Act of Umformity prombited ther “ schis- 
matical” notions upon these pomts quite as much as the 
“heresy” of the Papists), but these shortly led to higher 
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subjects, and, at length, to the avowed intention of substi- 
tuting the entire Geneva system for that of the Church of 
England.* 

23. At first, however, many of the puritans overcame their 
scruples, and accepted Ivings in the Establishment; whilst 
their insignificant deviations from the appointed forms were 
winked at by the authorities. Indeed, had they not done 80, 
the churches would have been but poorly furnished with 
preachers, for scarcely any were to be found in the country 
qualified for the office Archbishop Parker, however, was 
greatly dissatisfied with this laxity; and at length proceeded 
to suspend all who refused to subscribe an agreement of anb- 
mission to the queen’s injunctions in regard of habits, rites, 
and ceremonies. Great numbers of ministers were thus 
ejected from their cures, and thrown upon the world in a 
state of destitution. Some of thesc having ventured to write 
in vindication of their opmions, an order was issued by the 
Star Chamber that no person should print or publish any 
such book, upon pain of forfeiting all the copies, suffering 
three months’ imprisonment, and being held incapacitated from 
ever again exercising the ait of pmnting Under these cir- 
cumstances, the ejected clergymen resolved to separate 
entirely from the Establishment, and set up a service of their 
own in such places as they might safcly assemble in for its 
use. This separation first took place in 1566.f 


* The system of Church government adopted by Calvin at Geneva 
was more like that of the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland than any form 
assumed by English dissent, but innovations were not long in making 
their appearance, and various sects of dissenters accordingly arose m 
this country, united chiefly by their common hatred of the Church 

f At this tune their principal objections to the Church are said to have 
been, the asserted right of bishops to a superiority over presbyters, and 
their temporal dignities, the titles and offices of deans and chapters, &c , 
and the jurisdiction of the spiritual courts, the promiscuous admussion of 
all persons to the communion, the responses m the service, and some 
passages in the offices of matrimony and burial, with the prohibition of 
extempore prayers , the use of godfathers and godmothers , the custom of 
confirmation; the reading of the apocryphal books im the church, the 
observance of Lent and of holydays, the cathedral worship, chanting, 
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24, These private meetings gave rise to the new offence 
of “ frequenting conventicles,” for which great numbers were 
brought before the cgpgmussioners, and fined and imprisoned 
for contumacy. Thé#fiime was spread still wider by the 

preaching and writings of Thomas Cartwright, professor of 

divinity at Cambridge, a most learned, eloquent, and 
courageous nonconformist. Being deprived of his professor- 
ship and expelled from the university, he fled beyond sea, 
and found means, notwithstanding the strict prohibition of his 
pamphlets, to circulate them extensively throughout England. 
, For one result of these attacks we ought, however, to be 
thankful, since they aided 1n calling forth the “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity” of the immortal Hooker —the greatest work that 
has ever been written in defence of the Church of England. 
Puritan principles had now made their way into parlia- 
ment, and were favoured by the ambitious Earl of Leicester , 
but there they were suddenly cheched by the determimed 
will of the queen, who even suspended Archbishop Grindal 
from his archiepiscopal functions for a considerable time om 
account of his mildness towards the nonconformists. This 
was followed by increased severities against the latter, several 
of whom were even put to death under an act now passed 
concerning “ seditious words and rumours uttered against the 

Queen’s most Excellent Majesty.” Undeterred by these 

threats, however, a new race of dissenters arose — the 

Brownists, or Independents, so named from their founder, 

Robert Brown, who boldly renounced all communion with 

the Church of England, denying her wholly to be a true 

Church, or her ministers true ministers of Christ. 

25. The most severe governor of the Church under Eliza- 
beth was Archbishop Whitgift, who succeeded Grindal in 

1583. Within a few weeks after his appointment he sus- 





and the use of organs, pluralities and non-residency , and the appoint- 
ment of ministers by presentation from the crown, bishops, or laymen, 
instead of by the election of the people Yet these objections, some of 
which are in themselves of no mean consequence, they were willing to 
waive had they been allowed a license in such unessential matters as the 
sign of the cross in baptism, kneeling at the sacrament, bowing at the 
name of Jesus , the ring in marnage, the cap, and the surplice! 


» 
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pended many hundreds of the clergy for refusing subscription 
to a new set of regulations which he had just issued, and 
obtained from the queen a new commission, with such ex- 
traordinary powers of inquisition and of punishment, that the 
parliament thought it necessary to interfere. They were 
stopped, however, by a violent message from Elizabeth, who 
commanded the Speaker not to read any bills for ecclesias- 
tical reformation that might be presented to him. 

A special act against nonconformists was also passed in 
1592, 1n which it was decreed that all persons, above 
sixteen years of age, who should refuse to attend Church 
service, or should go to unlawful conventicles, or persuade 
others to dispute the queen’s authority in Church matters, 
should be committed to prison, and, if not conforming 
within three months, should abjure the realm, a return 
from which exile was death without benefit of clergy. This 
order the moderate Puritans evaded, by going to church 
just as prayers were over, and receiving the sacrament in 
places where their peculiarities were overlooked, but the 
Brownists, who could not admit the services at all, felt 1t 
with pecuhar weight. About four o1 five years before the 
close of the reign, however, both parties became more quiet, 
and punishments and resistance were alike relaxed in the 
expectation of a change of government It must be observed, 
1n conclusion, that the Puritans were not treated more severcly 
than they would themselves in all probability have treated 
others, their own principles being marked at that time by 
a total want of toleration. 

26 The old practice of burning for heresy had not yet 
entuely gone out of use, two German anabaptists having 
been consigned to the stake in Smithfield, July 22d, 1575. 
Fox, the martyrologist, ventured to interfere on behalf of 
these unfortunate men, but his petition was sternly rejected. 
A Socinian was also burnt at Norwich, but then he was 
charged moreover with “ words of blasphemy against the 
Queen’s Majesty !” 

Such poor remains of the monastic establishments as still 
survived the ruin of their property were now totally de- 


oy 
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stroyed, three whole convents of monks and nuns being 
transferred to the Continent at the very beginning of the 
reign, 

27. Statutes against false prophets, conjuration, enchant- 
ments, and witchcraft were still issued at intervals, which, as 
usual, had only the effect of mcreasing the number. 

28. In Scotland the powerful exertions of John Knox * 
his companions succeeded in establishing, during this period, 
a Protestant form of worship and Church government, 
modelled, as far as possible, on the system of Geneva. The 
reformed religion had been early introduced into Jreland 
amongst the English settlers, but the natives continucd firm 
in their old faith, and the efforts of their masters to force 
them into conformity only aided in causing repeated and 
desperate insurrections. The first Protestant archbishop in 
Ireland was George Brown, consecrated in 1535-6 by 
Cranmer, assisted by Shaxton, Bishop of Salisbury, and 
Ililsey, of Rochester 
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CHAPTER III. 


LEARNING AND ARTS, 


1, Wits this period the history of English hterature may 
almost be said to commence, so rapid and powerful was the 
outbregk of mind after the Reformation and its concomitant 
events had broken the shackles under which 1t had formerly 
been held From the 15th century the men of this age 
derived the habit of founding colleges and schools to a 
great extent thus, Oxford received six new colleges from 
1511 to 1571, Cambridge eight, between 1496 and 1594. 
In Scotland a new university was erected at Aberdeen and 
another at Edinburgh, and two colleges were added to that 
of St. Andrew’s, and, in Ireland, the University of Dublin 
was founded by Queen Khzabeth in 1591. A great number 
of Grammar Schools were also endowed at this time, among 
the chief of which were St, Paul’s School (by Dean Colet 
in 1509), Christ’s Hospital (by Edward VI in 1553), and 
Merchant Tailors’ in London, Caidinal Wolsey’s at Ipswich 
(afterwards suppressed), and Westminster, founded by 
Queen Ehzabcth in 1560. In Scotland the High School of 
Edinburgh was established, by the magistrates of that city, 
in 1577. 

2. Classical learning, and especially the study of Greek 
(which was publicly taught, for the first time in this country, 
mm 1512, by Wilham Lilly, master of St Paul’s School), was 
much promoted by these new schools and colleges, and was 
particularly patronised by the great Cardimal Wolsey, whose 
example the Reformers took care dihgently to follow. A 
violent opposition was, however, raised by the older divines and 
scholars, especially when it was seen what use was made of the 
Greek Scriptures by the advocates of the Reformation, and 
how commonly an inclination in favour of the new opinions 
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went along with the study of the new language. The learned 
Erasmus for some time attempted to expound the Greck 
grammar of Chrysoloras in the schools at Cambridge, but his 
lectures were deserted, his edition of the Greek Testament 
proscribed, and a severe fine imposed upon any member of 
the university who should be found with 1t in his possession * 
Both the Enghsh and continental universities were now, 
indeed, divided into two hostile parties, called Grecks and 
Trojans, and even a more correct ptonunciation of Greck 
gave rise to a new division in the first party, which, lke all 
the disputes of the time, took the colour of religion, the Ro- 
manists favourmg the old pronunciation, the Protestants the 
new. Gardiner employed the authority of the king and 
council to suppress these quarrels, and succeeded in preserv- 
ing our barbarous native sounds by threats of whipping, 
degradation, and expulsion ! 

3. The various discussions to which the progress of the 
Reformation gave rise, tended, however, to withdraw men’s 
minds from the pursuit of classical leaning, to which also 
the general robbery of the Church and the suppression of the 
monasteries greatly contributed. The schools which had 
been so extensively connected with those seats of retirement 
from the world, were but ill replaced by the comparatively 
scanty supply of grammar schools afterwards founded, and 
extreme ignorance continued to be very general amongst 
the people, at least in the rural districts. The children of 
the higher ranks were, however, educated for the most part 
ai home, and seem to have been carefully instructed in 
English, French, Itahan, Latin, Greek, writing, arithmetic, 
history, and music, besides the manly exercises suited to 
their age and condition. 


* This book was published in 1516, and with the magnificent Complu- 
tensian Polyglot of Cardinal Ximenes, published mm 1522, formed the 
earliest editions of the Greek Testament which were given to the world 
Upon thew appearance in England some of the monks exclaimed from 
the pulpit “that there was now a new language discovered called Greck, 
of which people should beware, since 1t was that which produced all 
heresies , and there had also another language started up which they 
called Hebrew, and they who learnt 1t were termed Hebrews!” 

s 2 
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4. The hostility of the Reformers was particularly directed 
against the old scholastic theology and the canon law, the 
study of both which was formally suppressed by Cromwell’s 
visitors in 1535. Strange and miserable as the old system 
had been, this violent overthrow had yet a very injurious 
effect for some time upon the cultivation of divimty. Upon 
the whole, however, although the universities did not produce 
the same number of scholars as in former times, this may 
well be called a learned age, if we consider the extent to 
which the learned languages entered into general education, 
and the eminence of the names which it has presented to 
the world.* . 

5. Towards the close of the 16th century the English 
language arrived at its full matumty, and presented very 
nearly the same form as at the present day. At 1ts com- 
mencement, however, our native speech was of a very dif- 
ferent character, and only settled into its final shape by 
successive and gradual alterations. A few extracts from 
writers of the time, arranged in chronological order, will 
serve to mark the vauations of a tongue which was at 
length crowned with the undymmg compositions of a Shakspere 
and a Hooker 


I From tee Supe or Foors, sy Barkiay, 1508 


I am the first foole of all the whole navie 

To keepe the pompe, the helme, and eke the sayle 
For this 1s my minde, this one pleasure have I, 

Of bookes to have great plentie and apparayle 

I take no wisedome by them, nor yet avayle, 
Nor them perceave not, and tnen I them despise 
Thus am I a foole, and all that sue that guise 


* Such as Cranmer, Ridley, Tunstal, Gardiner, Cardinal Pole, Sir John 
Cheke, Dean Colet, Lilly the grammarian, Grocyn (one of our best early 
Grecians), Leland the father of Enghsh antiquities, Linacre, More, 
Ascham, Haddon, Buchanan, Parker, Andrewes, & Women also dis- 
tinguished themselves highly in classical literature, and Queen Elizabeth 
herself was an excellent scholar 
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But if st fortune that any learned men 
Within my house fall to disputacion, 
I drawe the curtaynes to shew my bokes then, 
That they of my cunning should make probation 
I kepe not to fail in alterication 
And while they commen, my bokes I turne and winde, 
For all is in them, and nothing m my minde 


II Skexrron’s Boxe or Puytirr Srarowe, asour 1508 


It had a velvet cap, 

And would sit upon my lap, 
And seke after smal wormes, 
And sometimes white bread cLommes 
Sometime he wola gaspe 
When he saw a waspe, 

A flye or a gnat, 

He wold fly at that, 

And pretely he wold pant 
When he saw an ant 

Lord, how he wold hop 

After the gressop 

St un—1—qur—ta—tes 

Alas I was evil at ease, 

De profundis clamav 

When I saw my sparowe dye 


eee 


IlI Roy’s Rupe ME, AND BL NOT WROTHE, ABOUT 1526 


Of the prowde Cardinall this 1s the shelde, 
Borne up betwene two angels off Sathan, 
The six blouddy axes 1n a bare felde, 
Sheweth the cruelte of the red man, 
Whiche hath devoured the beautifull swan, 
Mortal enmy unto the whyte Lyon, 

Carter of Yorke, the vyle butcher's sonne 


TV Size Tuomas Mosrn’s Diatocur concrernine Lepesizs, 1528 


Some prieste, to brig up a pilgrimage mm his parishe, may devise some 
false felowe fayning himselfe to come seke a saint in hys church, and 
there sodemly say that he hath gotten hys syght Than shall ye have 

s 3 
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the belles rong for a muracle, and the fond folke of the countrey soon 
meade folea. Than women commynge thither with theyr candels. And 
the Person byenge of some lame begger w or uu. payre of theyr olde 
crutches, with xii pennes spent m men and women of wex, thrust 
thorowe divers places, some with arrowes, and some with rusty knyves, 
will make his offerynges for one v1) yere worth twise hys tythes 








V Loxzp Surrey’s Transiation of VirGiL, unpLR Henry VIII * 


But now the wounded quene with heavie care 
Throwgh out the vaimes doth nourishe ay the plage, 
Surprised with blind flame, and to her minde 

Gan to resort the prowes of the man 

And honour of his race, wiles on her brest 
Imprynted stake his wordes and forme of face, 

Ne to her lymmes care graunteth quiet rest 


VI Latrmer’s Sermon BEFORE Epwarp VI, 1549 


In the vu of John, the prestes sente out certayne of the Jewes to 
bryng Christ unto them vyolentlye When they came into the Temple 
and harde hym preache, they were so moved wyth his preachynge that 
they returned home agayne, and sayed to them that sente them, Nunguam 
sic locutus est homo ut hic homo, there was never man spake lyke thys 
man Then answered the Pharysces, Num et vos seduct: ests? What, 
ye braynsycke fooles, ye hoddy peckes, ye doddye poulles, ye huddes, do 
ye beleve hym? are ye seduced also? Nunqus ex principrbus credidit 
iw eum? Dad ye se any great man or any great offycer take hys part ? 
Doo ye se any boddy follow hym but beggerlye fyshers and suche as have 
nothynge to take to? 


a 


6 In this period commenced the great improvement of 
English prose literature Perhaps the earliest instances are 
those of Sir Thomas More, especially his “ Life and Reign 
of King Edward V.,” written about 1513, in a very sweet 
and easy style, his frend, Sir Thomas Elyot, also wrote 


* This is remarkable as being the first specimen of blank verse written 
by an Englishman, but whether he mvented it or borrowed it from 
the Italian 1s disputed Surrey also mtroduced the sonnet mto our 
poetry. The next writer of blank verse was Nicholas Grimoald, who was 
followed by Sackville, Earl of Dorset, in his tragedy of Gorboduc, which 
established its general use, at least in dramatic pieces 
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some pieces, and distinguished himself by executing a Latin 
and English dictionary. Among the leaders of the Reform- 
ation the best English prose writer was Cranmer, whose 
works are indeed sufficiently copious. 

The style of this time is remarkable for its simphcity, 
and even carelessness, 1t was formed entircly upon the 
popular dialect, especially as given mm Chaucer and the other 
old poets, and was wholly free from those laboured ornaments 
with which authors of the later Elzabethan era abound, ~ 
The first critical writer of his own language was Roger 
Ascham, tutor to Queen Elizabeth, who published his Toxo- 
philus (A.D. 1545), as a model of a pure English prose style. 
The general direction “ to the Gentlemen and Yeomen of 
England,” (borrowed from Aristotle,) 1s most admirable . “ To 
speak as the common people do, to think as wise men do.” 
He was followed by Thomas Wilson in his “ Art of Rheto- 
rick” (1553), who complains bitterly of the number of foreign 
terms and phrases with which some were 1n the habit of pow 
dering their talk,” whilst others were wont “so to Latin thet 
tongues,” that simple persons must think they spake by a 
revelation from heaven. <A brother critic, Puttenham, whose 
“«‘ Arte of Poesie ” appeared in 1582, after similar lamentations, 
lays down as the correct rule for speech or wntmg, “the 
usual speech of the court, and that of London, and the shires 
lying about London within sixty miles, and not much 
above.” 

7. In spite of these well meant efforts, however, a singular 
affectation, called Euphuism, at length set in, and for a time 
bore all down before it. This extraordinary style, abounding 
wn pedantic and far-fetched allusions, strange new words, 
roundabout sentences, constant puns and alliterations, de- 
rived its name from the “ Euphues” of John Lyly, who 
wrote about the year 1578. So mfatuated did the court be- 
come with this fantastical English, that 1t was considered 
unfashionable to speak in ordinary language Partly in this 
style, but distinguished by a most poetical flow and a grace- 
ful stateliness of diction, 1s the celebrated “ Arcadia” of the 
no leas celebrated Sir Philp Sydney, which was published in 

5 4 
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1593, several years after the death of the lamented author. 
Spenser, the poet, also stands forth as a prose writer in his 
“ View of the State of Ireland,” written about 1580. The 
greatest, however, of all, and perhaps of all writers that have 
ever appeared, was the illustrious Hooker, whose eight books 
of “The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,” published at in- 
tervals from 1594 to 1632 (the last long after his death), 
have ever since served as a perfect model of the dignified 
elaborate English style. 

8. The poetry of this great age, however, claims our chief 
attention. In the time of Henry VII. we find two names of 
some note, Stephen Hawes and Alexander Barklay. Their 
compositiong, however, are not of a very high order, nor are 
they much surpassed by the rude yet free verses of the sati- 
rical Skelton in the early part of Henry VIII. Another 
bitter poctical satimst of that day was Wilham Roy, the 
assistant of Tyndal in his translation of the New Testament, 
and a fierce opponent of Cardinal Wolsey. 

In this time, also, flourished John Heywood, the epigram- 
matist, who wrote besides some mterludes and a long bur- 
lesque allegory upon the differences of religion, m which, 
saith old Harrison, “ he dealeth so profoundly and beyond all 
measure of skill, that neither he himself that made it, neither 
any one that readeth it, can reach unto the meaning thereof ” 
Indeed, at this time the Scottish poets were far superior to 
their brethren m England, and one of them, Wiliam Dun- 
bar, excellent alike 1n serious and comic verse, may well de- 
serve to be called the Chaucer of Scotland. He flounshed 
during the close of the 15th and beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury. He was followed by Sir David Lyndsay, a writer of 
great spirit, wit and variety 

9. But a higher and nobler school of poetry soon arose in 
England, with the exquisite productions of Howard, Lord 
Surrey, whose carcer was sadly shortened by the capricious 
tyranny of Henry VIII. He was beheaded in his twenty- 
seventh year, on an obscure charge of treason, in 1547, a few 
days before the king’s death, which his father, who was in- 
volved in the same accusation, more happily outlived. This 
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gallant knight and accomplished poet sought his best models 
in Italy, and thence imported a refinement and polish which 
the language had hardly known before. The first publica- 
tion of his poems in 1557 comprised also those of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, a less gentle but more forcible composer, who also 
exercised a considerable influence upon the general style of 
the day. Two years after appeared.two pieces of Thomas 
Sackville, afterwards Earl of Dorset, which exhibit a strength 
and splendour of imagination superior to almost any thing 
which had gone before 

But all these bards sink into the shade before the genius 
of EpMUND SPENSER, the most truly poetical of all our 
ancient poets. His great work, the Faery Queen, presents 
the most extraordinary groupmg of purely imaginative 
visions following cach other im an endless series, and the 
most vivid embodiment of strictly allegorical characters, that 
have ever appeared in the English tongue. It was published 
in 1590 and 1596, though (to our irreparable loss) m1 an un- 
finished state. Side by side with this immoital spimt, stand 
the earliest pieces of WILLIAM SHAKSPERE, namely, his 
Venus and Adonis (1593), Tarquin and Lucrece (1594), 
Passionate Pilgrim (1599), and his Sonnets, which did not, 
however, appear in print till 1609.* Shakspere’s early poetry, 
though full of his peculiar genius, 1s much involved in the 
quaintnesses and conceits of the day, and cannot by any 
means be placed upon a level with his incomparable Plays. 
These latter, together with the productions of the other great 
dramatists towards the close of the Elizabethan age, may be 
taken more conveniently m connexion with the succeeding 
period, to which they partly belong, and in which their art 
was carried to its utmost perfection. It may be well, how- 
ever, to repeat, that the origin of the drama in England may 
be found in the old muracle plays, and their successors, the 
moralities, which, along with the physeque of the stage, will 
be again noticed under the head of Manners and Customs. 


* Need it be added that Shakspere was born at the far-famed War- 
wickshire town of Stratford-on-Avon, mn the year 1564, and died at his 
native place in 1616? 
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10. Before the close of the 16th century, scientific spe- 
culations had made rapid advances throughout the Continent, 
and extended in some degree to England: trigonometry, 
algebra, and arithmetic, had been brought almost to perfec- 
tion in Germany and Italy, the true system of the universe 
had been pointed out by Copernicus; and the instruments of 
astronomical observation vastly improved by Tycho Brahe 
the variation of the compass had been observed by Columbus , 
and mechanics and optics had received the most important 
aids. The eye, in particular, which had been assisted by 
spectacles since the early part of the 14th century, was now 
carefully studied, and some of its peculiarities displayed. 
The structure and functiéms of the human body were also 
diligently examined, both in Italy and France; and the 
Hippocratic method i medicine cultivated and advanced, 
as well as new and improved systems of treatment introduced. 
The foundations of modern zoology had been already laid by 
Gesner and Aldrovandus, botany was revived by Brunfels 
and Fuchs (from whom the well known plant Fuchsia 
derives 1ts name), and chemistry pursued in a more scientific 
fashion by Agnicola, Paracelsus, Bartholetus, and others, 
several new metals were discovered, and the science of 
mineralogy, with some indications even of geology, opened 
up. 
In England medicine was practised, and taught on the 
principles of the ancient physicians, early in the 16th cen- 
tury, by the learned Linacre, founder of the medical lec- 
tureships at Oxford and Cambridge, and first President of the 
College of Physicians founded by Henry VIII. in 1518. 
He was followed by John Key or Caius, who endowed 
Caius’ College at Cambridge, and lived through the dreadful 
sweating sickness which ravaged this country at intervals 
from 1485 to 1551, when, m Westmunster alone, it carned 
off 120 persons in one day. In botany and zoology some 
valuable works were published by Wilham Turner in 1551, and 
in subsequent years, the north and south poles of the magnet 
were described by Robert Norman in 1581; and at the head 
of the modern sciences of navigation and electricity stands 
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Dr. William Gilbert, the supposed inventor of artificial 
magnets, whose treatise appeared in 1600. Bishop Tunstall 
published a Latin treatise on arithmetic in 1522, but of no 
great merit. The first Enghsh writer of any excellence who 
wrote in his native tongue on arithmetic, geometry, or as- 
tronomy, and to whom we owe, moreover, the introduction of 
algebra, and, perhaps, of the Copernican system, was William 
Recorde, whose first work appeared in 1551. A contemporary _ 
Copernican was John Field, although the system of Ptolemy 
was still openly taught. In 1573 the first English transla- 
tion of Euclid was published by Dr. Dee, the famous astro- 
loger and magician, but the work was probably executed by 
Su Henry Billingsley.* Dee wrote some other astronomical 
wo1ks, and, in conjunction with Recorde and Leonard, and 
Thomas Digges (the latter of whom gave the first notice in 
Enghsh of spherical trigonometry), may be placed at the 
head of mathematical science in this country dumng the 16th 
century. 

11. The history of ecclesiastical architecture, which had 
reached its extreme point of richness in the 15th century, 
may be considered as terminating with the reign of 
Henry VII, no building of consequence being originated 
under his successor, or even im the 16th century, except the 
abbey church of Bath, which was begun in 1500. This, of 
itself, is sufficient to show that there 1s no such intimate 
connexion between the measures of the Reformation and the 
decline of architecture, as has been often supposed, although 
the destruction of the monastic revenues may have no 
doubt assisted in producing a less expensive or laborious 
mode of building. 

The DEBASED style of Tudor Gothic may be dated from 


* The first Latin translation of the “ Elements of Euclid,” by Cam- 
panus, appeared at Venice in 1482, and the original Greek was printed 
in 1530 In 1543 they were turned into Italian by Tartalea, into German 
by Scheubel and Holtzmann, in 1562 and 1565, and into French by 
Henrion, probably in 1565 Dee's translation seems to have been either 
originally made, or at least corrected, from the Greek text, and contained 
the whole of the fifteen books commonly considered as the Elements. 
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the year 1540, and continued to about the middle of the 
17th century, although it is difficult to assign a precise date 
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Late Perpendicular Roof— Chantry, Tong Church, Salop 


for cither its mtroduction or discontinuance. Its charac- 
teristics are a gencral heaviness and neghgence of detail , 
doorways with exceedingly depressed arch-heads, or plain 
round tops keystoned after the Italian semi-classic style, 
which now began to prevail, square-headed windows, with 
plain vertical mullions and undecorated lights, or pointed, 





Debased Window — Ladbrook Church, Warwickshire 


with simple intersections and wretched tracery. Shallow and 
flat carved panelling, with round arches, arabesques, scroll 
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work, and other nondescript ornaments, adorned the pews, 
pulpits, and screens; and, as if to immortalise the pecuhanties 
of their barbarism, the builders generally introduced a stone 
in the masonry, or a carved board in the woodwork, with the 
date of erection, staring forth in broad unmistakeable figuics 
By the commencement of the 18th century, however, this 
coarse mixture of impure Gothic and half classical forms had 
entirely disappeared, and the unblended Italian mode appears 
to have generally prevailed. rp 
12. The internal arrangements of churches also under- 
went a considerable change during this period. The seats 
for the congregation were anciently a solid mass of masonry 
raised against the wall, and open wooden benches or pew- 
work are rarely found before the 15th century, nor was it 
till about the middle of the 17th century that high closed 
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Rood — Shcrbourne Church Dorsetshir« 


pews and galleries were set up, ornamented with the flat 
shallow carved work of the time. Pulpits, whether stone or 
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wooden, are byf seldom found of an earher date than the 
i5th century, and even then not universally. Those of the 
reign of Edward VI. are also rare, and even of Elizabeth 
not very common. Their ornaments vaned of course with 
the style of the period The splendid carved roodlofts, with 
their figures of our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and St. John, 
were generally destroyed at the Reformation, and the royal 
arms set up over the chancel arch, but the rood-screen on 
whieh they had been supported, and which extended across 
the opening from the nave into the choir, was not unfre- 
quently allowed to remain, as were also the curiously carved 
stalls in the choir. “The ancient reading desk was a small 
moveable lectern, like those still seen in cathedrals, and the 
large modern reading-pew or desk 1s first noticed in the 
canons of 1603. 

But the greatest change was in the altar, which, from a 
massive stone slab marked with crosses, covered with rich 
frontal cloths, consecrated and anointed, and fitted up with 
crucifix, candlesticks, pix and monstrance, wine and water 
cups, sacring bell, pax table, holy water stoup, thunble or 
censer, chrismatory, offering basin, chalice and paten; with 
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Decorated Piscina and TFomb — Long Wittenham Church, Berks 


its accompaniments of sedilia, piscina, credence table, locker 
or aumbry for the paten and chalice, holy sepulchre, reredos, 
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and enclosed relics *, was suddenly converted into a wooden 
table left purposely loose from the wall, decently covered with 
carpet or silk, and ornamented only with the ten command- 
ments painted up on either side. These communion- tables were 
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Ancient Cummumon T ible — Sunningwell Church, Boks 


often richly carved in the legs, and were first enclosed with rails 
in the beginning of the 17th century The credence table 


* The pix was a small box im which the host was reserved for the 
sick, the sacring bell was rung upon its clevation and adoration, and 
the monstrance was a vessel of glass or crystal, in which 1t was exposed to 
the view of the congregation , the pax table of silver or metal was placed 
to receive the kiss of peace before the communion was received, the 
chiismatory for the sacred oil used in extreme unction , the sedilia were 
a row of stone seats varying from one to five m number, in the south 
wall of the chancel for the officiating priest and his attendants, the pis- 
cina, a hollow stone drain in an ornamented niche 1n the wall, into which 
the priest poured the water m which he washed his hands or rinsed the 
chalice before and after the consecration of the elements , the credence 
table (from the Italian, credenzare, to taste beforehand, from the practice 
of cup-bearers tasting the wine at feasts), a shelf of stone or wood over 
the piscina, on which the necessary vessels were placed ready for use 
(an the early church this was supplied by a side table called the zpoGen, 
or table of preparation), the holy sepulchre was a moveable wooden 
structure placed in a large aich in the north wall on Good Friday, for 
the reception of the crucifix and host, which were solemnly watched there 
till Easter Sunday , and the reredos was a rich screen of tabernacle work 
at the back of the altar 
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was, however, occasionally retamed, and the altar-like re- 
verence still shown to the communion-table was a frequent 
cause of complaint amongst the rigid Puritans, who, at length, 
during the Commonwealth, took 1t entirely away from the 
east end of the church, and placed 1t so that the communicants 
might sit quite round it. The fresco paintings of Scriptural 
subjects on the walls were obliterated by coats of whitewash, 
and texts of Scripture mscribed in their place. Even in 
matters indifferent, the ardour of Reformation often led to 
such wanton spoliation and needless injury, that the royal 
authority was at length called in to suppress the total dese- 
cration of churches by the rude hand of pretended improve- 
ment. 

13. What was lost, however, in ecclesiastical architecture, 
was in some degree made up 1n domestic, which now assumed 
an air of magnificence unknown to the old castellated times. 
The first stance of an English royal palace (that happy 
combination of house and castle) built upon a regular plan 
and in the peculiar Tudor style, 1s the palace of Sheen, at 
Richmond, erected by Henry VII The most striking cha- 
racteristics of this style are the multiphcity of domed turrets, 
gables, and richly ornamented groups of chimnies, with m- 
mense surfaces of window, and large projecting oniels of fine 
character. The gateways, indeed, retain much of their old 
castellated forms and proportions, but are also frequently 
decorated with lofty oriel windows  Tracery 1s now almost 
entirely laid aside, carving sparingly introduced, and the 
wornices and other mouldings reduced to the most simple 
forms. Brick had by this time come into great use as a 
material for building, and much of the 11ch effect in our old 
mansions depends upon the lively contrast between it and 
the surrounding stone work 

14, The foreign artists who entered the service of Henry 
VIII. brought with them the classical architecture which 
they had just seen revived in Italy, in which country, indeed, 
the Gothic had never been perfectly received. The effects 
of this innovation upon ecclesiastical buildings have been 
already noticed, and it now remains to trace its influence 
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upon the residences of the higher ranks. Until the middle 
of the 16th century, however, it was only perceived in the 
decorations, the design and construction of the fabric being 
still left to native genius; traces of this character may be 
especially found in the old drawings of the celebrated palace 
of Nonsuch, at Cheam in Surrey, built by Henry VIIL. 

From the arrival of John of Padua and his appointment to 
the office of ‘* Deviser of his Majesty’s Buildings,” in 1544, 
may be dated the complete introduction of Italian or Palladian™ 
architecture into England. This architect was a pupil of the 
Lombard School, to which Venice owes so many picturesque 
edifices, and erected his first great mansion in London for the 
use of the Protector Somerset. From this time a combina- 
tion of the Gothic and the richer classical styles universally 
took place, but in very various degrees, and with more or 
less propriety of union, according to the taste and skill of the 
architect. 

15. By the progress of this new style the whole plan and 
arrangement of the mansion, both within and without, was 
soon materially affected. Now first came in the stately 
Terrace, with its broad flights of steps descending mto an 
Italianised garden filled with marble fountains and grottos, 
vases and mythological figures, and all manner of quaint 
conceits. The great hall was now appropnated to its 
modern use of a mere entrance, and the Itahan mode of 
placing the principal apartments on the upper floor led to the 
enlargement and decoration of the staircase, henceforth a main 
feature in the construction of a house. The great gallery on 
the upper floor was also found to be a necessary appendage 
for the splendid pageants and iminense entertainments of the 
age. Fine existing specimens of the larger mansions may be 
found at Longleat, Burleigh, Hatfield, Hardwick Hall, &c. &c 

16, The smaller country houses of the Anglo-Italian school 
show an equal advance in social comforts, but town buildings, 
so long, at least, as they continued to be built of timber, pre- 
served their ancient form, by which their perishable material 
was best protected from destruction, and the utmost economy 
of room obtained by tiers of overhanging stories. In their 
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ornamoentél détails, however, they conformed generally to the 
taste of the day. Meaner dwellings were still so wretched 
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The Duke » House Badford (Richud ms] lziubethan Architecture ) 


that Erasinus justly attributes the frequent attacks of sweating 
sickness to their defective ventilation, as well as to the ex- 
treme uncleanliness of the inhabitants, the close fixed windows 
keeping out the an when it was really wanted, and the 
mumerous chinks in the walls lettmmg it m when it was 
positively injurious The general introduction of chimneys, 
however, which took place im the 16th century, would, no 
doubt, remedy, in a great degree, this inconvemience. 

17. Painting and sculpture had attained their greatest 
excellence in Italy at the beginning of the 16th century, and 
the names of Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, 
&c., had already shed an everlasting light upon the memory 
of foreign art; but in England either the pressure of sterner 

‘¢businesg, or the native disposition to putchase rather than 
produce, seems to have quenched the home-born genius of 
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the land. To stranger artists, and especially to our dear 
foster-son, Hans Holbein, do we owe our connexion, in any 
way, with the progress of painting in the early pat of this 
period. This eminent man first arrived in England, with an 
introduction to Sir Thomas More, in 1526, but ere long the 
king teok him into his own service, and assigned him ar 
apartment at Whitehall, with a salary of 200 florins, besides 
separate payment ach of his pictures. In this country 
his pencil was almOw® entirely devoted to portraits, although ;. 
in former times he had successfully studied the higher 
branches of the art. The great sculptor under Henry VIII. 
was Pietro Torregiano, a Florentine, who executed (with 
the help of some English assistants) the splendid tomb of 
Henry VII. m Westminster Abbey. Henry VIIL had de- 
signed a magnificent monument for himself and Jane Sey- 
mour, to be wrought by another Italian, but it was discon- 
tinued at his death, and its remains were melted down by 
the parliament in 1646 He formed, moreover, a collection 
of pictures, which contained some of the best Italian and 
Flemish productions, and became the nucleus of that under 
Charles I. 

18. Under Mary we find a Dutch painter of some meuit, Sir 
Antonio More, who came over to paint her portrait, but at 
the queen’s death he returned to the continent. Elizabeth 
seems to have had no real taste for the arts, and to have en- 
couraged portrait paimting chiefly for the gratification of her 
own vanity. Most of her artists were still of Dutch or Flemish 
origin, with the exception of one Italian (Zucchero), but 
native genius at length appears in our Nicholas Ellard, a 
very talented miniature painter, and his still supernor pupil, 
Tsaac Oliver. Sculpture during the latter part of the 16th 
century has httle to present to our notice, except that the 
kneeling attitude was substituted on tombs for the recum- 
bent. The figures, however, were of a poor cast, and deco- 
rative sculpture was in little better condition. Thus state of 
the art in England was strongly contrasted with that in 
France, where a finished school of sculpture was now flourish- 
ing in kigh perfection. 
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19. In music, however, our countrymen had begun to distin- 
guish theragelves, and to rival, and even surpass, their brethren 
onthe Continent. The actual invention, indeed, of musi¢ in 
parte, written freely, and not restrained by the laws of simple 
counterpoint, has been ascribed by an Italian writer to John 
of Dutistable, who flourished about the middle of the 15th 
century, and was highly esteemed both m his own and in 
foreign countries. It is certain, howevey, that the anthems 
and madrigals of Chiistopher Tye (admift€d Doctor in Music 
in 1545) were superior to most of the continental productions 
of his tame. Contemporary with him were Tallis and Birde, 
who united m composing a noble collection of sacred music 
with Latin words, which 1s still highly esteemed  Tallis’s 
pieces, indeed, are familiar to this hour in our cathedrals, and 
Birde 1s generally admitted to have been the author of that 
inimitable canon, Non nobis, Domine. Another composer of 
the day was Marbeck, whose Preces and Responses are still 
retained in use. Henry VIII. himself honoured the art with 
his services, and a very tolerable motct and an anthem by the 
royal musician have been preserved The age was, in fact, 
decidedly musical, every gentleman being expected to play or 
sing in company, and even the grave chancellor, Sir Thomas 
More, thought it not beneath him to dress occasionally in a 
surplice and join the choir 1n Chelsea church. The musical 
establishment of Edward VI1., who was himself a proficient, 
was upon an extremely grand scale, consisting of 114 persons, 
besides boy-choristers, the annual expense of which was 22091. 
Amongst his Gentlemen of the Chapel were Richard Farrant, 
a most devout and tender composer, and Dr. Bull, first pro- 
fessor of music at Gresham College, and very famous in his 
own time. 

Under Elizabeth the madrigal attained its perfection, and 
amongst its more distinguished votaries were Thomas Morley, 
John Dowland, and especially John Wilbye, the first madri- 
galist, perhaps, that ever wrote in any country. The name 
of John Bennet may also be added, and of John Milton 

(father of the poet), which latter composed many good psahn 
tunes, and in particular the one so well known ae York 
Tune. 
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20. Of the popular music of the 16th century we do not 
know quite so much, but although it was certainly mfenor in 
pathos to the Irish melodies of the same date, it appeais to 
have been quite equal to any thing produced on the Continent. 
Several airs have been preserved in the Virginal Book of 
Queen Elizabeth, who was well skilled in music, and sang 
and played with some sweetness. It is strange that no popu- 
lar ballad was produccd on the defeat of the Armada, but a 
graceful sort of hymn was written just before its descent>~ 
which has come down to our times. The light and joyous 
au of Green Sleeves, composed in the reign of that queen, 
was subsequently mntroduced in the Beggar’s Opera, and will 
in consequence never be forgotten 

21. The manufacture of woollen cloth both for the home and 
foreign market still retained its old pre-eminence, and gave 

Femployment to several distinct classes of workmen, besides 
many artisans engaged in the construction of its necessary 
tools. It was carried on, indeed, on a small scale, as the 
policy of the times discouraged the troduction of machinery , 
and the clothiers were often of a very humble class. The 
West Riding of Yorkshire and the West of England weie 
already great seats of this manufacture, and clothing towns 
arose during this period in several other counties Man- 
chester being especially noted for its rugs and friezes. The 
worsted manufacture was chiefly seated m the Eastern 
counties, where many foreign workmen had settled, who were 
driven out of the Netherlands by the wars in the latter part 
of Elizabeth’s reign These new-comers were exccedingly 
useful, and introduced many unusual processes in manufactures. 
Connected with the business of the clothier is the art of 
making soap, which was brought into London about 1524, 
and of dyeing, which was now much improved by the impor- 
tation of new dye woods from Brazil. In 1552 the colours 
of cloths to be sold in the kingdom were strictly settled by 
statute, as, indeed, legislation attempted, at that time, to in- 
terfere most vexatiously with every branch of manufacturing 
industry. 


The linen manufacture was not of much consequence during 
T 3 
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this iii but some encouragement was afforded to it by 
parlixment under Henry VIII., nor was silk weaving in 
maueh better condition. The stocking-frame was invented by 

Lee, an Englishman, about 1589, but not meeting 
with any assistance at home, he carried his improvement to 
France. Sail-cloth was not made in this country till about 
1591; cables and ropes for ships were then mostly made at 
Bridport in Dorsetshire. The manufacture of woollen caps, 
which had formerly employed a great number of persons, and 
been carefully guarded by law from the encroachments of 
machinery, was now gradually superseded by the use of felt 
hats, notwithstanding several prohibitions of their use 

22. Iron works were extensively carried on in Kent, Sussex, 
and Surrey, with wood for fuel, which was, however, growing 
scarcer and scarcer every day, and iron wire was drawn by 
machinery, mn 1565, in the Forest of Dean. The manufac- 
ture of pins was now also introduced, previous to which ladies’ 
dresses were fastened with mbbons, laces, clasps, and “ skewers” 
of brass, silver, or gold Some improvements were made in 
the tanning of leather, by which the process was rendered 
more rapid. 

Of the ordinary mechanical crafts we have but little informa- 
tion, but they, no doubt, partook of the general advancement 
of the time. So great was the number of forcign artificers 
in London, especially in the more costly articles, and so bitter 
the jealousy of the natives, that, in 1517, a fatal unsurrection 
against all strangers, fomented unhappily by a clergyman, 
broke out in the city, where 1t was long after remembered 
with sorrow under the name of “ Evil May Day.” 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
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1. THE military costume under Henry VII. is distinguished 
by the war helmet, which was shaped to the head and fur- 
nished with a pipe behind instead of on the top, from which 
one or more feathers of great length trailed down the back. 
Passguards or plates rising perpendicularly on the shouldeis 
to guard the neck, belong to this reign, as well as the globular 
breast-plate of one picce with a petticoat or puckered skirt of 
velvet over an apron of mail, and sometimes a steel skirt 
made in imitation of the velvet, aud called lamboys, from 
the French lambcaux, shreds. Fluted suits of aimour now 
first appear, and the toes of the sollerets are prepostcrously 
wide instead of being pointed Long cuishes, composed of 
overlapping plates down to the knee, below which the armour 
was occasionally discontinued, were worn by the demi-lancers 
and infantry. The tilting-helinct 1s very flat topped, with a 
sharp angle in front, and surmounted by the chaplet and 
crest; and the shield 1s very fantastically shaped The tabard- 
of-arms now ceased to be generally worn, and altogether dis- 
appeared after this reign. 

Of offensive weapons the sword 1s marked by a ridge 
down the centre on both sides, and the halberd has become a 
regular weapon of the infantry The harquebus, furnished 
with a matchlock shaped like the letter S reversed, was now 
brought into common use, and the yeomen of the guard, who 
were established by Henry VII., were armed half with guns 
and half with bows and arrows. 

2, The great peculiarity of the armour of Henry VIII. is 
the revival of what is called the tapul on the breast-plate, by , 
which, fom being globose, it was sloped off to a sharp ridge * «* 
down Pe NA 





& 
Me centre. Raised armour now appears, the ground 
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being kept black, and the pattern (which was raised about the 
teath of an inch) carefully polished. It was also sometimes 
i 





Suit of Armour presented to Henry VII! by the Emperor Maximilian (In the Tower ) 


puffed and mbbed in imitation of the slashed dresses of the 
day. The tilting helmet now goes out altogether, and is 
superseded by what 1s called a coursing-hat with a menton- 
niére or throat-piece, which was, however, but a revived variety 
of the sallet and gorget of the preceding age. The wheel- 
lock gun was now introduced from Italy, and the dag or 
pistol, so called from its bemg made at Pistoia m Tuscany. 
Many splendid specimens of armour worn at this time are 
still preserved in the Tower. 
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3. Under Mary and Elizabeth the armour began generally 
to terminate at the knee, complete suits being used only 
for jousting. The peculiar head-piece, called the morion, first 
appears under Mary, but it underwent various alterations 
during the reign of Elizabeth. The breast-plates were now 
made very thick, so as to be bullet proof, and towards the 
close of the latter reign came down very low on the body, 
like the doublets of the day, from which article of dress 
the armour, indeed, generally borrowed its prevailing shape. ~ 
The fire-arms were increased by the addition of carabines, 
petronels, and dragons. Troops called carabins are first men- 
tioned a¢ @ sort of light cavalry in 1559. The petronel was 
so called from its being fired from the chest (portrene), and 
the dragon from bemg ornamented with the head of one, 
whence the troops using it were called dragoons. The art 
of making gunpowder and of casting cannon was much 
umproved in the reign of Elizabeth 

4, The present period witnessed the complete extinction 
of the once all-ruling spit of chivalry, although its outward 
form still appeared to grace the royal festivals, but the 
military character of the joust and tournament was now 
scarcely recognisable , the spears were pointless, the swords 
edgeless, the number of blows regularly measured, and the 
whole spectacle reduced to a mere holiday sport or pageant. 
Henry VIII., indeed, in the commencement of his reign, 
bemg himself a lusty jouster, strove hard to revive its former 
glories, but without success, whilst Edward and Mary dis- 
countenanced the tilt-yard, and 1t was only re-opened under 
Elizabeth for the display of horsemanship and elegant de- 
meanour. In its place came the graceful exercise of nding 
at the ring, and the less laudable practice of the duello or duel, 


from which last an entirely new system of fence gradually 
arose. 


Instructors in the use of the sword soon became very 
numerous, and so important, that under Henry VIII. they 
were formed into a corporation by letters patent, and certain 
titles and privileges conferred on them according to their 
degrees of proficiency. The first mode of fighting thus in- 
troduced was with sword and buckler, in which they only 
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strut, with the edge, and never below the girdle. A dea, 
perate fallow, named Rowland York, however, in the time 
= of Bimbed, brought in the more dangerous rapier, whose 

Sechorust was parried by a dagger in the left hand. Oc- 
lly two rapiers were used, one in each hand, an 
the length of the weapon naturally gave a great advantage, 
some bullies wore thar tucks or swords extravagantly long ; 
but this was put down by Elizabeth, who stationed grave 
citizens at every gate of London to break the points of any 
rapiers which were more than a yard in length. One happy 
consequence of the alteration in fencing was, that quarrels 
grew less frequent as the weapons employed became more 
formidable. 

5. In archery also a great change took place during this 
period. Under Henry VII. and Henry VIII. the long-bow 
was still the principal arm of the English army, and pro- 
ficiency in its use was attempted to be kept up by statutes 
imposing heavy fines on such as employed the cross-bow or 
hand-gun, and requiring constant practice in shooting from 
such as were able to use the ancient weapon. But the more 
effective fire-arm soon carned the day, and in a very few 
years after the death of the latter king the “ cloth yard shaft” 
was scarcely to be seen in battle Towards the close of 
Elizabeth full liberty was given on the subject of shooting, 
and the long-bow was henceforth appropriated to the purposes 
of the chase or of mere exercise. The art of warfare was 
now much improved, and under Elizabeth young men of dis- 
tinction were in the habit of frequenting the wars on the 
Continent for practice in military affairs. 

6. The permanent royal navy of England owes its origin to 
Henry VIII. At first that monarch had but one ship of his 
own, the Great Harry (built in 1488), to which a second was 
added by the capture of a Scottish pirate’s vessel. In 1512, 
however, he built the Regent at Woolwich, which is described 
as the largest ship yet seen in England, weighing 1000 
tons, and calculated to carry 700 men.* Henry VIII. also 






* Thi ship was unfortunately blown up with all her 700 men on board, 
m an engagement with the French fleet a few months after she put to 
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inatituted the first navy office, with the naval yards and 
starshouses at Woolwich and Deptford, and founded the 
ion of the Trinity House for the regulation of pilots 
and the ordering of beacons, lighthouses, buoys, &c., to which 
he gfterwards added subordinate establishments at Hull and 
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Lhe Ship Harry Grace a Dieu (From a Drawing 1n the Pepysian Library, Cambridge )* 


Newcastle. He also, about 1525, erected, at great expense, 
the first pier at Dover, and exerted himself to improve the 
harbours of Devonshire and Cornwall. At the close of his 
reign the royal navy (classed as ships, galeasses, pinnaces, 
and row-barges) amounted to 12,455 tons of shippmg It 
declined, however, a good deal under Edward and Mary. 

7. Under Queen Elizabeth, the “ Restorer of Naval Glory” 
and “ Queen of the Northern Seas,” as she is entitled by old 


sea, on which another, still larger, was built, named the Grace a Dieu, 
which carried 80 guns of various sizes, and was the first English three- 
decker 

* Built by Henry VIII mm the fourth year of his reign 
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Camden, the navy received considerable accessions of force, 
and at the close of her reign amounted to 17,110 tons, The 
greatest of her ships at that time is said to have measured 
1000 tons, and to have carried 340 seamen and 40 cannon; 
but she appears to have had some #till larger in the course 
of her reign For the better defence of her ships she built 
a castle on the Medway, which was then the usual harbour 
for the fleet, and made the service more popular by aug- 
menting the mariner’s pay. 

The little fleet which so gallantly encountered the Armada 
in 1588, consisted, according to one account, of 117 ships, 
containing 11,120 men, and by another of 181 ships, of 
which 34 were men-of-war (five of these being from 800 to 
1000 tons each), and the rest private adventurers or pressed 
merchant vessels In the Armada itself there were only 
three ships superior in size to the largest English vessel 
(the Triumph, of 1100 tons), but then there were 45 ships 
ranging from 600 to 1000 tons, and though the English 
fleet really outnumbered the Spanish, its entire tonnage was 
less by onc half. The superior seamanship and gunnery of 
the English upon that great occasion are too well known 
to require further notice here, as are also the names and 
characters of the great naval officers Hawkins, Frobisher, 
Cavendish, and Drake. 
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CHAPTER V. 


COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


1, THE spimt of enterprise and commercial adventure, 
which so pecuharly distinguishes the Enghsh nation, sprang 
up in the 16th century with a power and might which had 
never been felt before. The encouragement of trade had, 1t 
is true, been a subject of much consideration with Henry 
VIL, but the policy of that monarch was not much 1n advance 
of preceding ages. Several commercial treaties of importance 
were entcred into, however, especially with Denmark and 
Florence, and the company of Merchant Adventurers of 
London (incorporated in 1505) rose to a consequence which 
they soon abused by assuming an cntire monopoly of the 
foreign trade, nor did Henry’s parliament altogether deny 
the extravagant claim of these merchants to exact a payment 
from private individuals for the privilege of trading, but 
merely limited their charge to the sum of ten marks. 

The wealthiest and most important cities at this time in 
England were London, York, Coventry, Norwich, Chester, 
Worcester, Exeter, Bristol, Southampton, Boston, Hull, and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. As tirade and manufactures advanced, 
however, the old corporate towns began to decay, and less 
fettered places to outrival them 

2 Two grand events in the history of discovery occurred 
in the reign of Henry VII, which soon gave an entirely new 
direction as well as character to the cummerce of Europe. 
These were the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope 
(discovered by Bartholomew Diaz in 1487, and afterwards 
completed by Vasco de Gama in 1497-98), and the disclosure 
of the New World by the memorable voyage of Columbus 
in 1492. The honour of this last exploit mght have been 
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largely shared by England had not an unfortunate circum- 
stance prevented Bartholomew Columbus, the brother of the 
great Christopher, from reaching the court of Henry VII. in 
time to procure the patronage which he sought, but which 
his brother had, in the mean time, found in Spain. This lose 
was, however, partly made up by the enterprise of John Cabot 
and his son Scbastian, Venetians settled at Bristol, who set 
off on a voyage of discovery under the sanction of the king, 
in 1497, and succeeded in making the north-eastern coast of 
America, and afterwards the Gulf of Mexico. Sebastian 
Cabot was also employed by the king in 1517 to discover 
a north-west passage, and 1s said to have actually entered 
Hudson’s Bay. In 1500 and again in 1502 Henry issued 
fresh commissions for the discovery and investing of new 
lands, none of which, however, were attended with any 
success, nor does any advantage seem to have been taken 
of the countries which the Cabots had already placed in 
his power. 

3. The channel of intercourse opened with India round the 
Cape changed almost immediately the current of commerce, 
which shifted from the Venetians to the Portuguese, whose 
capital soon became the grand centre of Eastern commodities. 
The trade also increased prodigiously, and 1t has been caleu- 
lated that the value of the spices alone brought from Lisbon 
to the intermediate mart of Antwerp cxceeded a million of 
crowns yearly New articles, too, such as sugar, ginger, and 
other productions of the Spanish West Indies, now began to 
come into the market, besides vast quantities of gold. The 
force of this influx could not but be felt in England, although 
our country had not as yet directly embarked im either trade, 
and a decided increase accordingly took place in the wealth 
and general comforts of all classes during this reign 

4. Under Henry VIII the foreign trade with all its ad- 
vantages continued to spread rapidly throughout the land, 
and being chiefly carried on with the great emporium of 
Antwerp, it was of consequence sufficient to put a stop to a 
threatened war with the emperor in 1528, which would have 
necessarily destroyed its course. Trading voyages to distant 
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quarters were now occasionally undertaken by the English, 
amongst whom we find, in 1530, the enterpnsing Captain 
William Hawkins of Plymouth sailing to Guinea and Brazil 
for elephants’ teeth, &c. These voyages soon became com- 
mon. A great trade was also commenced in 1511 with the 
Levant and Syria in woollen cloths, calfskins, &c., which 
were exchanged for silks, camlets, cotton, spices, and wines. 
A voyage of this kind generally occupied a whole year, and 
was considered very difficult and dangerous. 

An important restriction was taken off commerce in the 
Laat, Sh a monarch’s reign by the total repeal of 
tic old usuky laws, and by the permission to take mterest 
at the rate of ten per cent. per annum. Towards 1ts close 
the internal trade of the country was also aided by the 
attention which was paid to the repair of streets and highways. 
The first act in the Statute Book on this important subject 
was passed in 1523, and had reference to the weald of Kent. 
In 1532-3 an act was passed for the paving of that “ very 
noyous, foul, and jeopardous” ghway, the Strand, by 
the owners of houses and lands along its course, a measure 
which was soon extended to the other thoroughfares in and 
about London The country roads at this time were, no 
doubt, wretched enough, but still so much improved that 
government expresses could be conveyed from London to 
Edinburgh in about four days. 

5 In 1548 Sebastian Cabot returned to England, and was 
gladly received by Edward VI, who bestowed on him a 
pension of 250 marks (1667 13s 4d.), and consulted him upon 
all matters relating to navigation and trade. By his advice 
in 1553 a company of merchants was formed, of which he 
was chosen governor, for the prosecution of maritime dis- 
covery, especially in reference to the much desired northern 
passage to China and other eastern countries. Three ships 
were subsequently sent out under Sir Hugh Willoughby; but 
the crews of two with their commander were frozen to death 
in Russian Lapland, and the third alone, commanded by 
Richard Chancellor, found its way into the White Sea, 
which had not been visited by a vessel from England since 
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the days of Alfred. Chancellor made good use of his happy 
escape, for he obtained from the Czar Iwan Basilowitz some 
valuable trading privileges, out of which arose, in the next 
reign, the English Russia Company, a very flourishing and 
important association. 

Phe cod-fishery of Newfoundland had been carried on for 
a long time by foreign ships, but the English had made no 
attempt to engage in it till 1536; this trade became of 
consequence, however, in the time of Edward VI., who freed 
it fem some restrictions unwisely imposed by the Admuralty. 
A ‘less sensible act was that of 1552, which restored, on pro- 
fessedly religious grounds, the old usury laws, and prohibited, 
on pain of forfeiture of the principal, besides fine and im- 
prisonment, all taking of interest whatsoever. The effect of 
this statute was simply to increase the usury which it sought 
to check, and accordingly, in 1571, 1t was repealed, and the 
act of Henry VIII. revived. 

The most important measure of this reign in relation to 
foreign trade was the abolition of the privileges of the Steel- 
yard Company. This ancient association of the German or 
Hanseatic merchants in England had latterly lost a good 
deal of its power through the various changes in the track of 
commerce, which had raised Antwerp so much above Lubeck, 
Hamburgh, and Dantsic, and other companies and even 
private traders were beginning to compete successfully with 
them. Their greatest rivals were the Merchant-adventurers, 
who succeeded, at length, m obtaming the withdrawal of 
their exclusive mghts in 1552, but they still struggled on 
till 1597, when Elizabeth, taking advantage of an attack 
upon the Merchant-adventurers in Germany by the Emperor 
Rodolph, shut up their house and put an entire end to their 
existence as a company. The presence of these privileged 
foreigners had, indeed, been necessary in former times, when 
native capital and enterprise hardly existed in the country, 
but now that these had attamed to full vigour, their old 
fosterers were found to be sadly in the way. 

6. Under Mary the Russian Company actively prosecuted 
its commercial schemes, and sent out an agent to Russia, who 
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exerted himself to open a trade with Persia, and conducted 
their affairs with great prudence and success. The event 
which most affected foreign commerce in this reign was the 
taking of Calais by the French m 1558. Thuis ancient port, 
which had been held by England for 211 years, and which 
had dispensed our wool, lead, tin, and rude manufactures, 
over the contment, was now replaced as a staple by Bruges 
in the Netherlands 

The first general statute for repair of the highways, passed 
in the second and third of Philip and Mary, may serve to 
shai the growth of the internal trade of the country, It 

X faite, that two surveyors of the highways shall be annually 
elected in every parish, and that the parishioners shall attend 
four days a year for the repair of the roads, with wains, 
oxen and horses, and able men, according to the quantity of 
land occupied by each, householders, cottagers, and others 
not having land, to hire labourers or give their personal work 
and travail. Upon this statute were founded all our highway 
acts till the time of Charles IT., when icgular tolls or turn- 
pikes were first introduced 

7. The reign of Elizabeth ushers in a busier scene of 
national industry, and commerce from this moment assumes 
something like the wonderful expansion of modern times. 
In her very first parlament a greater liberality of thought 
and feeling 1s evinced by a statute considerably relaxing the old 
navigation laws. These laws, which prohibited the export or 
import of merchandise by Enghsh subjects in any but English 
ships, had provoked measures of retaliation on the part of 
foreign princes, by which the Enghsh merchants were “ sore 
grieved and endamaged.” Goods were now allowed to be 
exported and imported in foreign bottoms upon payment of 
the aliens’ customs, and the two great companies of Merchant- 
adventurers, and Merchants of the Staple, were further em- 
powered twice in the year to export from the Thames in 
foreign vessels, on payment only of the ordinary duties. 

At this time the trade between England and the Nether- 
lands was very great—greater, pei haps, in proportion than any 
which we now carry on with any single country on the earth. 

U 
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The value of the wool yearly exported to Bruges 1s reck= 
oned at 250,000 crowns, the articles of Enghsh drapery at 
§,000,000; and the whole annual amount of merchandise 
exported, at more than 12,000,000 crowns, or about 2,400,0002. 
sterling. At Antwerp*, the English Bourse, or Exchange, 
was the great resort of all merchants, although the French 
residents were by far the more numerous, and from thence our 
cloths were exported to all parts of Italy, to the northern 
countries, and to Germany, in which last country they were 
received as “a rare and curious thing, and of high price.” 
Marine insurances are said to have been first introduced 
by the merchants engaged in tlus trade 

8. A more disgraceful branch of Enghsh commerce is 
generally sapposed to have begun in 1562, when the celebrated 
Su John [Hawkins having heard that negroes brought a good 
price in Hispaniola, fitted out three ships and procured a 
cargo of slaves on the coast of Guimea, with wluch he made 
a very prosperous adventure ‘Two subsequent voyages pro- 
cured for this adventurer the unenviable distinction of an 
addition to his arms, consisting of “ a demi-moor proper, 
bound with a cord,” but we do not hear much more of the 
African slave trade till after the present period 

9. In 1566 the building of the Royal Exchange was begun 
in London by Sir Thomas Gresham, who was styled the Queen’s 
Merchant, from his transacting all her money concerns with 
foreign countries. Before this time the merchants used to 
meet in Lombard Strect in the open arr. The Lord Mayor 
and citizens of London purchased the ground for 3,532/., 
the houses on which, eighty in number, were sold for old 


* Antwerp continued to be the greatest commercial city in the world, 
till its capture and sack by the Duke of Parma, m 1585 Amsterdam 
then took 1ts place as an emporium of trade, and a great part of 1ts 
manufacturing industry was transferred to England, where a new spirit 
arose with its arrival 

{ It was by his advice that the experiment was first tned (in 1569) of 
raising a loan for the crown from native capitalists, instead of 1esorting 
to foreigners. It was so successful that it was generally followed after- 
wards, 
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materials at 4781. The building itself was erected by Sir 
Thomas at his own charge, and was at first called the Burse: 
but, in 1570, having been visited by her majesty, 1t was ordered 
to be called the Royal Exchange. The orginal structure 
perished in the great fire of 1666, and has since been very 
recently destroyed in the same way, and rebuilt with addi- 
tional splendour. It 1s vested equally im the corporation and 
the mercer’s company. ; 

10. In 1567, a series of voyages of discovery, chiefly for 
the purpose of attaining a new passage to India, commenced 
with the expedition of Martin Frobisher, who set sail with 
two barks of only twenty-five tons each, and a pinnace of 
ten tons. After reachmg Hudson’s Bay, howevei, and 
taking possession of part of the coast, the loss of some of lus 
men obliged him to return home without further success. 
Some stone, however, which he brought with him, and which 
was believed to contain gold, excited such an interest that he 
was soon enabled to proceed a second time, with one of the 
royal vessels added to hiz squadron Although the black 
stone, which he this time procuied in considerable quantities, 
was not very satisfactory when tested, yet so decided was the 
feeling concerning it, that Frobisher was again sent out with 
fifteen ships in 1578. These expeditions were so far useful 
that they much improved our knowledge of the Polar Seas, 
and a strait im those regions is still known by the name of 
the gallant commander. 

At the same time that the last was being carried on, 
Francis Drake was performing the second circumnavigation 
of the globe, the first having been executed by the Portuguese 
navigator, Fernando de Magalhaens The object of Drake’s 
voyage was chiefly to plunder the towns and ships of the 
Spaniards, with whom we were then, notwithstanding, at 
peace, and it was, m consequence, not publicly sanctioned 
by the queen. His purpose, however, he achieved most 
satisfactorily, having run up along the western coast of 
America higher than any navigator had ever ventured before, 
collecting an immense booty as he went along. From thence 
he sailed across the Pacific to Java, and returned home by 

u 2 
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the Cape of Good Hope in the year 1580, after an absence 
of nearly two years and ten months. The queen received 
him very graciously, knighted him, and banqueted in his 
ship, which was afterwards preserved at Deptford till 1t was 
quite decayed, when a chair was made of one of the planks, 
and presented to the University of Oxford. The treasure 
which he brought home was partly paid away in compensations 
to some Spanish merchants, but the greater part was pro- 
bably divided amongst the captors, and Drake’s successes 
enabled Elizabeth to take a very bold tone with the Spamsh 
ambassador. 

In 1586 another voyage round the world was performed 
by Thomas Cavendish, with the same object, and with much 
the same success. Three voyages were also undertaken to the 
Polar regions, between 1585 and 1587, by John Davis, who 
discovered the strait which still bears his name. Several 
South Sea expeditions were also prosecuted, in one of which 
the Falkland Islands were discovered. 

11. By this time a direct commercial intercourse with In- 
dia had been opened by the Enghsh. The Turkey merchants 
(incorporated 1581) sent two agents, in 1583, by an overland 
route through Bagdad to the Persian Gulf, whence they sailed 
to Goa, from which place one of them visited Agra, Bengal, 
Pegu, Ceylon, and Cochin, before returnmg to England in 
1591. This route, however, did not answer, and accord- 
ingly, in 1591, three trading ships sailed round by the Cape 
of Good Hope, one of which, after many disasters, reached 
India, and took in a cargo of spices at Ceylon. This unfortunate 
bark was afterwards lost in the West Indies, and the captain 
and crew brought home by a French vessel. Other attempts 
were equally unhappy, and the India trade was for some 
time quietly left in the hands of the Dutch and Portuguese. 
But at length, in 1600, a royal charter was granted to “The 
Governor and Company of the Merchants of London trading 
into the East Indies,” of which Mr. Thomas Smith, an alder- 
man of London, was the first president. Four ships of the 
company, the best that could be found in England, set sail 
in the course of the next year, but did not reach Sumatra till 
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more than twelve months had elapsed. The history of this 
most important commerce will therefore be found in the next 
period. 

12. Towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign, an attempt 
was made to plant settlements in some of the newly-disco- 
vered countries of the world. In 1576 Sir Humphrey Guil- 
bert, “the father of our plantations,” sailed for North 
America, and repeated his voyage in 1583; but both times 
without success. Hus step-brother, Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
had apaoniipatiied him, made a third attempt, and succeeded 
in-disbovering anid fixing a small colony on that part of the 
eontinent which the queen afterwards honoured with the 
name of Virginia. This early settlement had a very unhappy 
issue, and no further progress was made in the work of colo- 
nisation under Elizabeth. 

13. A new species of maritime adventure, in which the 
English also began to engage in this reign, was the whale 
fishery. The first notice of this trade occurs in the year 
1593, when some ships made a voyage to Cape Breton for 
the purpose. The oul at that time seems alone to have been 
valued, as there 1s no mention made of the fins or the whale- 
bone A new company was also established in 1579, called 
the Eastland Merchants, with the exclusive mght of trading 
to Norway and the countries along the Baltic, a privilege 
which was not lost till the time of the Revolution. 

14. The internal trade of England still depended much 
upon the periodical fairs or markets held 1n the different towns, 
whilst the great annual mart for the whole country was St 
Bartholomew’s fair im Smithfield, to which merchants resorted 
in crowds to make their wholesale purchases. 

15. The currency continued to be depreciated, and even 
more than in former times, during the greate: part of this 
period. Henry VIL, 1¢ 1s true, adhered to the standard of 
Edward IV. and Richard IIL, by which the pound of silver 
was comed into 450 pennies, or 37s. 6d. nominal money. 
Shillings, which had hitherto been only money of account, 
were first. struck by this king in 1504. They were distin- 
guished likewise by the head bemg struck in profile instead 
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of a full face, as in former coinages From this practice, 
which was generally followed in subsequent reigns, the 





Shilling of Henry VI1 


shillings were often called testoons, from the French teste 
(téte) a head The number of the royal succession was also 
added to the namé; and on the reverse of the silver money 
the royal arms were substituted for the usual pellets and 
place of mintage. A new gold coin now appears, called the 
sovercign, rose-real, or double 10se-noble, of the value of 
20s , and there were also half-sovcreigns, and double sove- 
reigns all these are so scarce, however, that it has been 
supposed that they were only struck as coronation medals. 

Henry VIII greatly debased both his gold and silver 
coms, which he alloyed with copper to a great extent The 
proportions of the pound, indeed, in 1546, amounted to 8 oz. 
of alloy to 4 oz of silver, which constituted a positively 
base coin, the old allowance having been but 18 penny- 
weights of alloy to 11 oz and 2 pennyweights of silver. Has 
depreciations were cqually dang, for out of the pound of 
silver he now coimed 576 pennies or 48s The gold coins of 
this monarch weie sovereigns, half-sovereigns, or rials, half and 
quarter rials, angels, half and quarter angels, George nobles *, 
and forty-penny pieces. In this reign the immemorial privi- 
lege of the sees of Canterbury, York, and Durham, for con- 
ing small money, was abandoned, the last Bishop that used 
it being Wolsey’s successor, Edward Lee. 


* So called from having on the reverse St George and the Dragon 
its value was 6s 8d, whilst the angel was raised to 7s 6d Gold was at 
this timé valued in the Mint at twelve times 1ts weight 1n silver 
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16. Edward VI. carried both depreciation and debasement 
still farther; but towards the close of his reign he was obliged 
to restore the currency to something like the ancient standard. 
He was the first that issued crowns, half-crowns, and six- 
pences. Little alteration was made by Mary, beyond stnking 
coins with her husband’s head as well as her own; but under 
Elizabeth the coinage was, at length, completely recovered 
from its debasement, the old proportion of 18 pennyweights 
of alloy beg restored, which has continued to the present 
day. The number of shillings struck out of the pound of 
suwaetvas not lessencd, however, for it continued to be 
sixty, as in the preceding reign, till 1601, when it was in- 
creased to sixty-two, at which rate 1t went on to 1816, when 
it was raised to sixty-six, at which 3t now remains Her 
gold coins are much the same as before, but are distinguished 
by having the edges milled for the first trme Shortly before 
her death she had intended to coin farthings and othe: small 
pieces of coppei, a metal which had not yet been made use of 
in this country, 

17. The condition of the husbandman during this period 18 
sufficiently curious to deseive our attention At its com- 
mencement the stout English yeoman usually lived in a rough 
dwelling of timber, the walls formed of wattle and plaster, 
not always furnished with a chimney, and with but few 
household convemences His bed was a straw pallet covered 
only with a sheet and coarse rug, or perhaps a flock mattress, 
and a bolster of chaff or a good round log of wood, the farm 
servants slept upon siraw, and not always with a coverlet to 
throw over them. All dined alike off wooden trenchers and 
used a spoon of the same material, four or five pieces of 
pewter plate being the mark of a substantial farmer, who 
was also exceedingly elated if he could pull out at an alchouse 
a purse contaiming six mighty shillings. Only the gentry 
could eat wheaten bread all the year through, the servants 
and the poor being content with barley or rye, and 1n dear 
years with bread made of beans, peas, or oats, or perhaps all 
mixed together; and in very great scarcity even these were 


replaced by tares and lentils. The coarse clothes of the family 
u4 
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were spun by the careful housewife from the wool and flax 
produced on the farm; from which, indeed, came almost 
every article required in the house. The want of money for 
the payment of their low rents seems, however, to have been 
their principal hardship, the necessaries of hfe bemg generally 
produced, and no doubt consumed, in rude abundance. 

18. Under Henry VIII, however, rents began greatly to 
rise, land being let for twice or four times its former value, 
whilst the numerous enclosures deprived the poor cottager of 
many of his former resources. Another change which greatly 
affected the agricultural population, was the extensive con- 
version of tillage into pasturage, occasioned by the increasing 
demand for wool, and which the legislature vainly endeavoured 
by repeated statutes to check. Penalties were now also 
imposed for not keeping farm-houses 1n repair, or for building 
cottages without some land attached, but with equally shght 
effect. At the same time, the “ gentlemen-graziers,” instead 
of residing on their estates like their honest forefathers, were 
constantly induced, either by inclination or by the inability 
of their revenues to maintain their bountiful country hfe, to 
betake themselves to town, where they lived in a small way 
upon the produce of thew wool and cattle Many labourers 
were thus thrown upon the world, who finding relief no 
longer at the charitable gates of the monastery, and swelled 
in numbers by the constantly imcreasing population*, be- 
came at length a huge mass of paupersm and mendicancy, 
which absolutely required the direct interposition of the 
state. So widely, indeed, had this evil extended, even 
before the suppression of the religious houses, that students 
of the universities were not unfrequently in the habit of 
begging with a license from their chancellor, a practice 
which many useless statutes were in vain passed to control.t 


* That the population had increased greatly in the 16th century, 1s 
proved by a comparison of the capitation papers in 1377, when the total 
population of England and Wales did not apparently exceed two millions 
and a half—and the military musters in 1574 and 1575, when it 18 variously 
calculated at 4,690,000 and 6,254,000 It cannot, at all events, have been 
much below 5,000,000, or about twice 1ts amount two centuries before 

+ By several of these acts, beggars and sturdy vagrants were committed 
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The principle of compulsory relief was at length introduced 
in 1562, when authority was given to the justices in sessions 
to assess persons obstinately refusing to contribute to the 
poor of their own town or parish, and to commit them to 
prison till the assessment was paid. In 1597 the legislation 
respecting paupers begins to separate itself from that con- 
cerning rogues and vagabonds; and, in 1601, the celebrated 
act of the 43d Ehzabeth matured and established the plan 
for maintaining and employing the poor by means of parochial 
assessments, which continued unaltered down to a very recent 
period. 

19. The changes to which we have alluded were, notwith- 
standing, of great benefit to agriculture. The prices of pro- 
duce rose considerably*, and with them the careful cultivation 


to prison, set in the stocks, publicly whipped, deprived of part of the 
right ear, and finally left at the mercy of any one who might seize them 
and compel them to work if they ran away from such service they were 
branded on the breast with a V, and adjudged to be slaves to their em- 
ployer for two years, during which time every cruclty on the part of the 
master was legally sanctioned , for a second offence they were branded on 
the cheek or forehead with an S, and made slaves for life, and, for a third, 
they were held as felons and put to death without benefit of clergy All 
beggar’s children also, male or female, between the ages of five and four- 
teen, might be taken without consent of their parents and bound appren- 
tices or put to service, from which if they ran away they were made 
slaves, and punished m chains until they attained the age of twenty-four 
This mild and merciful act (which was repealed, however, in two years 
after enactment, on the ground of 1ts absolute inutaility) was the happy pro- 
duct of the first year of Edward VI , and was re-established for a time by 
Elizabeth in 1572 A better trait in some of these statutes was their re- 
commendations to magistiates, churchwardens, and clergy, to procure and 
distribute the alms “of good Christian people” amongst the really im- 
potent poor 

* The quarter of wheat was sold for 3s 4d im 1485, whilst throughout 
the latter half of the 16th century 1t averaged 17 In 1500, an ox was 
sold for lls 8d , a heifer for 9s , a wether, unclipped, 1s 8d , 100 eggs, 
6d or 7d , a goose, 4d, &c &c In 1589, a fat cow was sold for 3/ , a 
mulch cow for 1 13s 4d , a fat goose, 1s 2d, &c Stafford’s Dialogue, 
published in 1581, makes one of the speakers say, that within thirty years 
a pig or goose had msen from 4d to 12d, and poultry to double and 
triple their former prices Other commodities advanced proportionably , 
a cap for 13d, now cost 2s 6d , a pair of shoes, 12d, formerly sold for 
6d, and so on 
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of the soil. New manures were now used, such as limestone, 
sand, street sweepings, and “ stone-coal dust,” which made one 
acre bring forth as much as two had done before. The average 
yield per acre (well tilled and dressed), after the middle of the 
16th century, was 20 bushels of wheat, 32 of barley, and 40 
of oats or pulse. The rotation of crops, indeed, does not show 
as yet any very great advance in agricultural knowledge , after 
wheat or rye they sowed barley or oats im the spring, and 
then came a fallow. Clover was, however, introduced under 
Elizabeth from the Netherlands, and was pioductive, no 
doubt, of great advantages in the way of winter food for the 
cattle. A number of sensible agricultural precepts are em- 
bodied in old Tusser’s quaint poem entitled “ A Hondreth 
Good Points of Husbandrie,” which was published in 1557. 

The exportation of corn and provisions was forbidden 1n 
1534, and several attempts were made to regulate their price 
at home In 1554 exportation was again permitted, so long 
as the price of wheat should not exceed 6s 8d. per quarter, 
rye 4s., and barley 3s , this liberty was farther extended in 
1562, and again in 1592, when the standard price was raised 
to 20s. By a law passed in 1571, the averages were ordered 
to be struck once a year by the lord president and council of 
the North, by the corresponding body in Wales, and by the 
justices of assize, within their 1espective jurisdictions, and 
friendly countries were peimitted to haye wheat at all times, 
except there were a proclamation to the contrary The law 
of 1463, prohibiting empor tation so long as wheat was under 
6s 8d., rye 4s., and barley 3s the quarter, seems not to have 
been formally repealed, but was in all probability practically 
inoperative. 

The breed of live stock was now much umproved, although 
most of the meat was still eaten in a salted state; and a 
decided change for the better had taken place in the general 
condition of the farmer. THis house was now generally built 
of brick or stone, with rooms of tolerable size, and outhouses 
farther removed from the dwelling. The cupboard was not 
without its little treasure of silver plate, pewter had super- 
seded the wooden trencher, and the coarse mattress and 
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bolster were replaced by good feather beds ; money was more 
abundant too, and the substantial yeoman could often show 
several years’ rent inhand. Wood had become scarce, indeed, 
but coal was beginning to supply its place, and in the mean 
time peat, heath, and gorse, were resorted to by the country 
people. The Christmas fare of the jolly farmer in Tusser’s 
time was — 


“ Good bread and good drink, a good fire in the hall, 
Brawn, pudding and sauce, and good mustard withal , 
Beef, mutton, and pork, shred pies of the best, 

Pig, veal, goose and capon, and turkey well drest , 
Cheese, apples, and nuts, jolly carols to hear, 
As then in the country 1s counted good cheer ” 


Nor was the labourer altogether excluded from the advan- 
tages of the period On the contrary, the money wages of 
most kinds of labour appear, notwithstanding many fluctu- 
ations, to have fully doubled in the course of the 16th century, 
many country people were profitably absorbed amongst the 
artisans of the towns and villages, and trade generally in- 
creased Some labourers appear still to have been in the 
condition of bondmen 01 nzef's, although the old class of villains 
had disappeared, and mstances of their emancipation occur 
even after the close of the century. 

20. The art of gardening received greater improvements 
during this period than even that of agriculture. The hop (at 
first a garden plant) was introduced from the Netherlands 
about 1524, as were also salads, cabbages, the pale gooseberry, 
and, according to some, the apricot and musk melon. The ai- 
tichoke was first cultivated some time 1n the reign of Heary 
VIII., pippins came in about 1525, currants, from Zante, 
in 1555, cherries about 1540, and several varieties of plums, 
brought from Italy by Thomas Cromwell, about 1510, the 
gillyflower, carnation, and several kinds of roses, also came 
over about 1567 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


1. SEVERAL novel additions were made to the furmture of 
houses during the 16th century, such as looking-glasses, 
brought from France, which superseded the small murrors of 
polished steel, in which the dames of former times used to 
survey themselves, round tables with pillar and claw, brass 
fenders, and clocks of very curious manufacture. Richly 
carved buffets, sometimes of silver, elegant beds (of which 
the great bed of Ware 1s a fine specimen), splendid chairs, 
generally straight and high backed, with the centre and 
bottoms stuffed and covered with velvet, decorated the rooms 
of the wealthy, and even chamber organs were not unknown. 
Turkey carpets and others of English work were used, but 
rather for covering tables than floors, which latter were gener- 
ally matted or strewed with rushes. A rich green cloth was 
spread before the royal throne, whence knights dubbed upon 
it at coronations, &c , were called carpet knights, to distinguish 
them from those made in the field. Forks were as yet un- 
heard of, but kmives (which were first made in England in 
1563) and spoons were ornamented with some care. 

2. The male costume of the wealthier classes in the reign 
of Henry VII consisted ofa fine shirt of long lawn, embroid- 
ered round the collar and wristbands with silk, a doublet, the 
sleeves of which were sometimes made in two pieces tied at 
the shoulder and elbow, and sometimes only slashed, the shurt 
sleeve protruding from beneath; a stomacher, over which the 
doublet was laced, and a petticoat; a long coat or gown with 
hanging sleeves, and broad turned-over collars of velvet or fur , 
long hose of several colours, and broad-toed shoes or high 
riding-boots. The hood was now confined to official habits, 
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and broad felt hats or caps, and bonnets of velvet and fur 
laden with feathers, were worn in its place. The hair was worn 
exceedingly long, and the face closely shaved, soldiers and 
aged persons alone wearing beards or mustaches. Fops wore 
rich chains round their necks, and their fingers full of rings. 
The female dress is chiefly remarkable for the slashing of 
the sleeves, the square cut of the body in ,the neck, and the 
laced stomacher. High head-dresses are now seldom seen, and 
simple cauls of gold network, from under which the hair hung 


aS 





Ladies’ Head-dresses in the 16th Century (Repton’s apestry ) 


negligently down, turbans of magnificent size, and a new sort 
of hood take their place , whilst the great novelty mn ornament 
is the rich girdle with chains or ends hanging nearly to the 
toes. 

3. Under Henry VIII. and Edward VI the men dressed 
in a doublet with very full skirts and large sleeves, over 
which was worna short full cloak with arm-holes and loose 
eleeves occasionally attached, it had also a broad rolling 
collar of fur, velvet, or satin. The hose were either long and 
fitting close to the shape, or divided into two parts, called the 
upper and nether stocks, the latter of which finally retained 
the name of stocking. Caps bordered with feathers, and Milan 
bonnets of a great variety of shapes, set off the head of the 
fashionable gentleman, the shoes were exceedingly broad at 
the toes, and, like the rest of the dress, slashed and puffed. 
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The clothes of the better sort were of the most magnificent 
description, and the unceasing attempts of the common people 
to imitate them were restramed by a sumptuary law im the 
24th year of Henry VIIL.* The apprentices of London at this 





Costume —temp Henry VIII (From Holbein’s Dance of Death ) 


* Shakspere thus describes the great lords at the meeting of Henry 
and Francis I, near Calais, m 1520 


fmm To-day the French 
All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods 
Shone down the English , and to-morrow they 
Made Britain, India Every man that stood 
Shewed hkeamme Their dwarfish pages were 
As cherubuus all gilt” King Henry VIIT 


Dr Andrew Borde, physician to the king, ridicules the vanity of the 
time m some verses placed under the picture of an Englishman standing 
naked, with a roll of cloth m one hand and a parr of scissors m the 
other — 


“JT am an Enghshman, and naked I stand here, 
Musing 1n my mind what garment I shall wear , 
For now I will wear this, and now I will wear that, 
Now I will wear I cannot tell what 
Yet above all things new fashions I love well, 

And to wear them my thnft I will sell” 
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time wore blue coats or gowns (the badge of servitude), their , 
stockings being of white broad-cloth sewed close up to their 
round slops or breeches. The hair was now cut remarkably 
close by order of the king, but beards and mustaches were 
worn at pleasure. 

The principal novelty of Edward’s time 1s the very small 
flat cap (like those stall worn by the boys of Chmist’s Hospital, 
founded by him) placed jauntily on the side of the head, 
and sometimes ornamented with a small tuft of feathers or 
jewels. The ladies’ gown was cut square in the neck, but 
open in fiont to the waist to show the kirtle or petticoat, 
sometimes with long trains, and sometimes none, according 
to the fashion, the sleeves were detached, and generally much 
richer than the gown itself. Waistcoats are now mentioned 
for women as well as men, and made of the nichest stuffs 
The neck was covered with a sort of habit-shirt, with a high 
collar and small ruff called a partlet. The French hood and 
Milan bonnet almost concealed the hair, but a great vanety 
of other head-drésses were worn, one of which has become 
well known as the “Queen of Scots’ cap.” 

4, Under Mary there 1s not much to be noticed beyond the 
extravagance of the squaie-toed shoes, which were at length 
prohibited by solemn proclamation, but, with Elizabeth, an 
entirely new style comes in, with an infinite train of evei- 
changing fashions In the early part of her reign the general 
dress was the doublet, but without its long skirts or bases, 
and showmg the trunk-hose breeches or slops, which were 
distinguished according to their cut or ornament into French, 
Gallic, or Venctian.* At first these were immensely large, 


* An English beau, mdeed, of the tame of Elizabeth, was a sort of 
composite of all the fashions of the known world Old Puttenham says, 
i his “ Arte of Poesie,” “May it not seeme enough for a courtier to 
know how to weare a feathcr and set his cappe aflaunt, his chain en 
echarpe, a straight buskin al Inglese, a loose a la Turquesque, the cape 
alla Spamola, the breeches a la Francaise, and by twentie maner of new 
fashioned garments to disguise his body, and his face with as many coun- 
tenances, whereof 1t seems there be many that make a very arte and 
studie who can shewe himselfe most fine, I will not say most foolish and 
ridiculous ” 


% 
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, then very close, and, finally, the large breeches came into 
fashion again. The doublet, too, fitted the body closely at*-° 
the outset, but by degrees 1t lengthened in the waist, and 
towards the close of the reign, by help of stuffing and 
* bombasting,” assumed a form not unlike that of Punch in 
the show. 

The well-known ruff appeared soon after Elizabeth’s acces- 
sion, and gradually increased to a most monstrous size, which 
caused the queen to give the grave citizens who broke the 
overlong rapiers orders for cutting also of all ruffs which were 
more than a nail in depth. Over the doublet was worn a 
cloak of Spanish, French, or Dutch fashion, bordered with 
bugles and glass, or a jacket called a mandevil, with or with- 
out sleeves Conical and steeple-crowned hats came in to- 
wards the close of this reign, constructed in silk, velvet, taffety, 
wool and bélver. The stockmgs were now first ornamented 
with quirks or clogs (clocks) about the ancles, and the shoes 
were richly ornamented in different colours, pantoufles, or 
slippers, were also worn, which went “ flap, flap, up and down 
in the dirt, casting up mire to the knees of the wearer.” 

5. The female dress partook largely of the French fashion 
under Mary, and abounded im cloth of gold and gay colours. 
Afterwards gowns of velvet and other rich stuffs came in, with 
shoit sleeves ending at the elbow, but raised to a great height 
on the shoulder, the under dress being a sort of waistcoat, 
like a man’s, with a rich cloth-of-gold or silter petticoat, fully 
shown by the opening of the gown. Indeed, the female ap- 
parel often bore as strong a resemblance to the male at that 
time, as the riding-habit does now-a-days. The ruff of lawn, 
or cambric, was first worn in the second year of Elizabeth, 
having before that time been made of holland. A terrible 
difficulty occurred in the way of stiffening these ruffs, which 
was not overcome till 1564, when Mistress Dinghem Van 
der Plasse, a Fleming, well skilled in the art of clear-starch- 
ing, came to England, and soon acquired as much reputation 
and more money than the late celebrated Beau Brummel, 
for her elegant mystery. About the middle of the reign the 
enormous fardingale was introduced, which well matched the 
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huge trunk-hose of the gentlemen, stuffed out as they were 
with rags and feathers to a truly portentous size. 

6. The hair was now curled and crisped in wreaths and 
folds most elaborately, and false hair was much worn, especi- 
ally by Queen Elizabeth, who had wigs of several colours 





Queen Flizabeth going in State (From an old print ) 


Fair hair was the general favourite, and various compositions 
were used for dyeing darker locks to the proper hue. Hats, 
caps, and hoods, of all sorts and sizes, cauls of wire net with 
cloth of gold beneath, and lattice caps with three horns or 
corners “like the forked caps of popish priests,” decorated 
the well-dressed gentlewoman’s head Stockings of knit 
silk and of worsted were first made m England durmg this 
reign, with which the queen was so pleased, that she wholly 
abandoned her old cloth hose. The shppers and shoes were 
fancifully worked m various colours, and perfumed gloves 
richly embroidered were introduced from Italy by De Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, to the great delight of his royal mistress. 
Jewellery of all descriptions was worn to excess, and masks 
x 
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of black velvet were so much used by the ladies that the un- 
gallant Stubbs declares, that “if a man knew not their 
guise he would thmk he met a monster or a devil.” Under- 
neath, the faces were pamted most carefully, and a profuse 
application of washes and pomatums preserved the fading 
splendour of the complexion The bath was constantly used, 
and was frequently made of wine or milk, that of asses being 
considered the best 

When ladies had thus painfully set themselves off to ad- 
vantage, they were vain enough to sit at the door to exinbit 
their fine clothes to the passers by, and they seldom went 
abroad without a small murror to rectify any disorder of dress 
or appearance It is with regiet we add, that their teeth 
were at this time gencrally black and rotten, a defect which 
foreigners attributed to their inordinate love for sugar, but 
which may, perhaps, be quite as 1.casonably ascribed to their 
fiequent habit of taking the Nicotian weed to excess 

7 The 1mmensc retmues of the nobles were now much 
curtailed, although the change had come on by slow degrees 
Under Mary, some of the greater lords had still 200 retainers 
in their train, but Elizabeth would not sanction more than 
100 with any person These were not fully armed, either, as 
before, but carried simply a sword and buckler, and afte: wards 
a rapicr and dagge: Even this artay was confined to parti- 
cular occasions, and, at ordinary scasons, the nobleman was 
content with a few of his unarmed domestics, and a page who 
carried ns sword behind him The royal train, however, 
continued to be excessively large , and Elizabeth 1s said upon 
some occasions to have required an incredible number of 
horses for the conveyance of her household At her approach 
the people expressed then homage by falling on their knees 
and remaiming in that attitude till the 10yal procession had 
passed by 

The attendants of the nobles were of three different classes, 
first came the gentlemen of good family, and youngei sons of 
knights and esquires, who hved upon terms of semi-feudal 
service with their lord and patron, then the retainers proper, 
who were of inferior rank, though not obliged to perform any 
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menial office—these only marched forth upon solemn occa- 
sions, and were rewarded with a hood and a suit of clothes, 
annually, together with daily maintenance and occasional gia- 
tuities , last, were the servants who lived im the house and 
wore livery, which was generally a blue coat with a badge of 
silver, shaped like a shield, on the left arm, on which was 
engraven the arms or device of their master., the badge was 
algg'yvorn by the retamers These aristociatic trains were 
imitated by persons of lower rank, and even the citizens ot 
London had their apprentices to attend them 1m state with a 
lantern and club when going out at night 

8. Pageants of great pomp were still kept up, with all 
their absurd accompaniments of giants, dragons, hobby- 
horses, monsters, virtues, vices, 1ehgious personifications, and 
the everlasting nine worthies of the world — all ushered m 
with the blaze of fireworks, the thunde: of cannon, and the 
clangour of intolerable music — “For the English,” says 
Hentzner, “be vastly fond of gieat noises that fill the ea, 
such as the firing of cannon, beating of diums, and ringing 
of bells” This last passion (which is still peculiar to Eng- 
land) seems to have quite astounded ow foreign visitors, who 
used to say, either that we had too much money, o1 did not 
know how to get rid of it =Jt 1s much, however, to the 
praise of Elizabeth’s good sense, that once, in the city of 
Norwich, she preferred a show of incchanical ingenuity, ex- 
hibited by the weavers, to all the wondeiful devices of 
angels, Mercuries, and dragon combats The most emment 
of these pageants was that with which the great queen was 
welcomed to Kenilworth in 1575, and which, through the aid 
of Sir Walter Scott, 1s too well known to reqnune deseription 
The curious reader may find both the tracts which describe 
this grand ceremony in all its paits reprmtcd in Nichols’ 
Progresses of Queen Fiizabeth 

9, The ludi, or court spectacles of former times, had now 
risen to something between a masque anda pantomime they 
were especially cultivated by Henry VIII and his favourite 
Wolsey, in whose shows a moving mountain would some- 


times enter the great hall, adorned with trees, flowers, and 
x 2 
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herbage, and studded with wild beasts and savage men, which, 
opening suddenly, would send forth a gay throng of kmghts 
and ladies, or allegorical personages, who having danced and 
sung before the guests, retired again to their place of conceal- 
ment. Regular masquerades began as early as Henry VILI., 
and were carried to great perfection by his son and by Queen 
Elizabeth. 

For the amusement of the people there were first the mo- 
ralities, that quaint species of dramatic representation which 
had succeeded to the miracle plays and mysteries (whose reign 
had lasted i all from, perhaps, the beginning of the 12th 
century to the commencement of the 15th), and, then, the 
regular drama * The apparent object of both mysteries and 
moralitics was not only to amuse the people, but to improve 
them in scriptural knowledge, and they were often acted, as 
well as written, by clergymen in the older times, and pre- 
sented m churches and abbeys on Sundays and holidays. 
Thin, shadowy, and allegorical characters, drawn from these 
early and half finished pieces, exercrsed for a long time an in- 
fluence upon dramatic compositions, and may be occasionally 
recognised even in the singularly 7eal plays of Shakspere 
The whole apparatus of the stage was at first miserably defi- 
cient — the theatre wag a shed, the dresses of the actors little 
better than their common attire, and the scenery wretched 
enough to make the shifts of Bottom and his companions, in 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, a sad reality , often, indeed, 
there was none at all, and, to direct the 1maginations of the 


* The difference between the mysteries and the moralities, lay chiefly 
in the characters of the former being always actual personages, whether 
historical or imaginary , whilst, in the latter, not a historv but an apologue 
was represented, and all the characters were allegorical In this respect 
the miracle plays approached much more nearly to the regular drama, by 
which both were finally superseded The Devil of the miracles was, how- 
ever, retained in the Vice of the morals, who reheved the dryness of the 
long dialogues by flourishing his dagger of lath, and uttering constant 
bursts of wild buffoonery This character was even carried into the 
Shaksperian" drama, where the mtroduction of the clown into the most 
pathetic parts of tragedy was m full accordance with the popular taste of 
the day 
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audience, a label was hung over the front of the stage to tell 
in what place or country the action was going on. * 

10. When a regular theatre was at length established, 
plays were acted at first only on Sundays, but the actors 
soon contrived to “ make four or five Sundays a week.” The 
hour at which the play usually commenced was one o'clock 
in the day, when a flag was hoisted on the top of the build- 
ing, where it remained till the close of the entertainment, 
which lasted generally about two hours. Placards also 
announced the play which was to be performed. The price 
of admission was usually trifling, but 1t was somewhat raised 
when a new piece was brought out. Instead of stage-doors, 
there were strips of curtain, over each of which was written 
the name of the character which was to make its entrance 
through it, and every actor was required to keep during the 
play to his own strip. The stage itself was strewed with 
rushes, a cressct, hke that by which churches were lighted, 
was hung over it, and, if it happened by good fortune to 
possess a solitary piece of scenery, this remained stationary 
till the end of the performance At the back of the stage 
was a gallery eight or ten feet gh, into which those per- 
formes retired who were required, by the stage directions, 
to overlook the characters below. 

The more fashionable part of the audience sat upon the stage, 
and paid sixpence for their private stools, whilst their pages 
stood behind, to supply them, at proper intervals, with pipes 
and tobacco: the common folk were crowded into the pit, 
wheie, during the intervals of the play, they amused them- 
selves with criticising its merits, playing at cards, drinking ale, 
and smoking. The piece was usually prefaced by a prologue, 
the reciter of which was dressed in a long black velvet cloak, 
and introduced with a flourish of trumpets. The actors played 
in masks and perukes, and the parts of women were performed 
by young men and boys One play only was acted in the 


* An attempt was made, with some success, to revive this practice at 
the Haymarket Theatre a short time ago, and several plays of Shakspere 
were performed with a single stationary scene, painted boards being stuck 
up to mark the necessary alterations 

x 3 
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day; and as all the audience required matter suited to their 
tastes, the tragedy and farce were happily yumbled together 
in the same piece. Hassing, caterwauling, and other hideous 
sounds of public disapprobation, were plentifully heaped upon 
an unfortunate drama or performer 

11. At the commencement of this period domestic com- 
forts were comparatively unknown, notwithstanding the 
pomp and glitter of external hfe Tenry VIII had in his 
bed-chamber only a pan of cupboards, a joint stool, two 
andirons, a firc-fork, a pan of tongs, a fire-pan, and a steel 
mirror covered with ycllow velvet, and the magnificent 
Wolsey had hardly a better material of furniture in his palace 
than plam deal The great luxury of the time was a soft 
warm bed, which was often distinguished by lofty titles of 
honour, and regarded with the greatest affection. The 
apread of household comforts, however, throughout all classes 
was very great before the close of the period In diet, too, 
there was a marked change for the better, and although still 
far behind foreign habits, the great banquet now began to 
exlubit a character of superio: refinement. The meals of the 
upper classes were still taken at aight o'clock, noon, and sx 
in the evening, but, so late as Henry VIII, an after-noon 
and an after-supper occurred in the intervals Joints of beef 
and mutton, roast or boiled, bread, and flowing beakers of 
ale characterised all these repasts alike, wine being used 
chiefly at the after-supper At dinner, however, a greater 
and more clegant variety of dishes appeared, and, instead of 
erowds of jesters, tumblers, and harpers, a stately and cere- 
monious silence was observed by the pohte. The guests 
washed before dmner with rose-water and perfumes, and 
weie ushered in dignified order to the table according to 
their several ranks. The hat scems to have been generally 
worn at table After dinner the remains were sent to the 
waiters and servants, and their fragments again distributed 
amongst the poor who sat humbly at the gate. As for the 
royal table of Elizabeth, nothing could surpass the solemn 
order mm which it was laid out, or the number of triple genu- 
flexions which accompanied every movement of the noble and 
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gentle waiters, all this, too, was only for show; for the meat 
was finally taken off the table into an inner room. where the 
queen herself dined in the utmost privacy and simplicity 

12. Table-cloths and napkins came in with the general 
progress of refinement, and descended at length even to the 
houses of tradesmen and mechanics. Of the different kinds 
of bread now used, the manchet was made of the finest 
wheat; the chete-brcad was of coarser quality, and the 
ravelled and brown (or maslin bread) were of still inferior 
class The bicad and meat weie presented together on the 
sharp pomt of a carving-knife, and the fingers of the left 
hand, in the absence of fo1ks, were necessarily brought into 
constant play The hospitality of the table had now become 
a& recognised matter, and the Loid Mayor of London had 
commenced that caicer of official good lhyvmg which so 
eminently distinguishes the city, bemmg 1equired dung his 
year to heep open house for natives and strangers alike 

13° Fifty-six different kinds of Fiench wines, and thnty- 
six of other sorts (of which the strongest weie the best Ithed), 
are said to have been now imported into England, at the rate 
of 30,000 tuns a year, and, besides this, the nobility weic 
allowed to import a curtain quantity free of duty These 
were generally concocted with sugar, lemon, eggs, and spices , 
and compound wines were in gicat demand Distilled liquors, 
especially rosa-solis and aqua-vite, were also largely manufac- 
tured and drunk Ale and beer, moicover, were brewed in 
great variety as well as abundance , and the fine: soits, espe~ 
cially the March ale, which was not drunk for two yeas 
after making, were often as richly compounded and as highly 
valued as the best wmes, nor was the art of adulterating 
boti ale and wine altogether unknown to the tapsters, as the 
readers of Shakspere will remember Cider, perry, and mun, 
were still drunk, but metheglin was now chiefly confined to 
the Welsh 

With all this abundance of good liquors diunkenness could 
not fail to mcrease, although Camden ascribes it, with a 
laudable spirit, to the long wais im the Nethcrlands, previous 


to which we had been, it secms, “of all the northern 
x 4 
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nations the most commended for sobriety!” This idea is 
somewhat confirmed, indeed, by the barbarous terms for- 
merly used in drinking matches, which are all of Dutch, 
Danish, or German origin. Many statutes were passed 
against this prevailing vice, especially under James I, but 
no doubt without much effect. 

14. More intellectual amusements were, however, making 
their way amongst both sexes m the highe ranks, and, ladies 
in particular, besides a knowledge of Greek, Latin, French, 
Itahan, and Spanish, were instructed in many elegant as well 
as useful accomplishments, such as singing, playing on the 
virginals, lute, or cittern, dancing, needlework, and em- 
broidery. Both Mary and Elizabeth were industrious needle- 
women, the latter presented to Edward VI., as a new year’s 
gift, a cambric shirt of her own making; and Anna Boleyn 
embroidered the tester of a bed for her royal husband. The 
duties of the household were also not neglected, even by the 
daughters of the nobility, and the making and setting off of 
dresses were diligently studied Mrs. Dinghem Van Plasse 
used to receive 4/. or 5/. for teaching ladies how to starch, 
and 20s. to seethe starch. There was still a good deal of 
domestic barbarism, however, and the parental authority was 
generally maintained by downright fear of corporal chastise- 
ment, which was administered without regard of age or sex 
so long as the children remained under their father’s roof. 

15. Weddings were scenes of great state and festivity ; 
the bridegroom presented to all the frends and kindred who 
assembled to make merry, scarfs, gloves, and garters of lus 
favourite colours, and received in retuin gifts of plate and 
other articles, whilst the whole affair was wound up with 
banquets, masques, and laboured epithalamiums. In lower 
life, a gay procession was formed round the bnde on her way 
to church, whilst a biide-cup of silver was borne before her, 
filled with wine and rosemary, and hung round with bnlhant 
mibbons. Musicians followed, with troops of maidens bearmg 
great bride-cakes and garlands of wheat finely gilded, and all 
the spectators shouted joy and blessings If, after a year 
and a day, the happy couple could swear that they had never 
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had a cross word, or once repented their union, waking or 
sleeping, they might demand a flitch of bacon, either from 
Dunmow Priory in Essex, or Whichenovre in Staffordshire , 
an event, however, which (such 1s the lamented weakness of 
human nature) but rarely occurred. 

16. Travelling was generally performed on horseback, but 
for the sick or aged a horse-litter was provided about the com- 
mencement of this period This was improved into a kind 
of waggon, under Mary, but as it had no springs, ladies 
naturally preferred the saddle or the pillion. The coach was 
first mmtroduced in 1564 by Wilham Boonen, a Dutchman, 
who became coachman to the queen, and great was the 
astonishment of the people at beholding it. ‘“ Some said 
it was a great crab shell brought out of China, and some 
imagined it to be one of the pagan temples, in which the 
cannibals adored the devil.” Notwithstanding its uncouth 
appearance and heavy structure, however, this luxury soon 
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Queen Lhzabeth’s State Carriage (From an old Print ) 


came into general use, at least where the roads would permit 
it. 

The royal progresses, or visite to different parts of the 
kingdom, increased greatly under the reign of Elizabeth. It 
has been suggested that she wished thus to exhaust the 
resources of her too powerful nobility, and certainly it was a 
most effectual method; on one occasion, for mstance, Loid 
Buckhurst was obliged to send for provisions to Flanders, all 
the food, both of his own and of the neighbouring counties, 
having been forestalled to prepare for the queen. She some- 
times let her trembling subject off, however, for a handsome 
present, if properly offered 
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17, The progress of building in London, which was ex- 
tremely great under Ehzabeth, filled up many of the old tilt- 
yards, shooting-grounds, and race-courses around the city, 
and curtailed many of the old facilities for manly sports and 
exercises. The sedentary life thus enforced, jomed with a 
more luxurious mode of living, soon began to produce some 
novel ailments, and the gout (then emphatically named the 
Enemy) showed itself pretty plamly amongst the Ingher 
classes of socicty The active games of their forefathers 
were now, indeed, exchanged for the cockpit, the theatre, 
the bear-garden, the eating-houses and taverns, dicing-houses 
and smoking ordinarics, which sprang up rapidly in every 
street To these placcs the buffoon and juggler, with the 
masters of motions (puppetshows), now forbidden the stately 
palace and the castle, naturally resorted, along with the poor 
crest-fallen minstiel, sadly sunken mto a common sticct 
singe: or taproom fiddler These hapless classes, once the 
life of the highest circles, were now ranked with 1ogues and 
vagabonds, thieves and ruffians, or, still worse, with heretics 
and pagans, lable to the scvercst and most merciless 
penalties 

18. In the country, hunting, hawking, and fowling were 
still followed, and various devices were used to allure the 
game of all kinds Hawking, indeed, both attained its 
haght duung this period, and fell gradually into disuse, 
partly from the great expense of keeping falcons, and partly 
from the novel charms of the fowling-piece After the reign 
of Elizabeth the sport will require in consequence no farther 
mention. 

Horse-racing now commenced as a regular amusement, 
and was favoured even by the puritans, who bitterly opposed 
almost every other sport. [arly m the reign of Elizabeth 
the saddleis of Chester gave races, at which a silver bell, 
value 3s 6d, was bestowed on the winnen, and this example 
was soon followed in other parts of the country By this 
means our breed of horses, which had hitherto been remark- 
ably poor, was greatly umproved. The less mnocent and 
praiseworthy amusements of bear and bull baiting, continued 
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to delight all classes; and even the queen herself rejoiced 
greatly in this cruel sport. Cock-fighting, and throwmg at 
cocks, which were regularly mtroduced in public schools, 
served to increase the ferocity of the people; to which also 
the number of executions, the ghastly exhibition of traitors’ 
heads over the city gates, and the brutal punishments of 
whipping and branding, lent no small aid. 

19. Within doors dancing became a great source of enjoy- 
ment, and Sir Christopher Hatton was rewarded for his skill 
in graceful measures by the gift of the chancellorship. The 
chief court dances were corantos, galliards, and trenchmores , 
but the great favourite was the old chivalric pavin (peacock), 
which consisted of a series of stately movements, hke those 
of that bird. The lavolta, also, which seems to have re- 
sembled our gallopade, or waltz, gave abundant display of the 
high boundings which constituted much of the merit of a 
dancer [Besides the games alrcady mentioned, shove-groat 
and shovel-board were now much played, on a boaid divided 
into nine numbered compartments, mto which a silver groat 
was spun, counting according to the number on which it 
rested, a rustic form of this game was the merelles, or nine- 
men’s-morris, played with holes in the ground and a round 
stone <A more varicd amusement was afforded by back- 
gammon, but cards still held the sway over all other pastimes , 
none of the games at cards would, however, be at all in- 
telligible at the present day 

20. The great festivals of the Church were still honoured 
with all their peculiar usages, and presented a scene of 
universal sport and merriment At the high feast of Christ- 
mas all woik and care were thiown aside, carols were trolled 
in every strect, masqucrades and plays abounded in all direc- 
tions, the houses weie dressed up with holly and ivy, the 
churches resembled leafy bowers, and standards, bedecked 
with evergreens, were danced round in the streets At table 
the boar’s head was ushered in to the great banquct, upon a 
huge silver platter, amidst a general flourish of music, whilst 
the yule log blazed me1ily on the heath In every parish 
and great houschold a Lord of Misiule, or King of the Bean, 
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was elected by the breaking of a cake (luke our present king 
and queen of Twelfth Night), to preside over the wild revels 
of his langhing subjects. This madcap rout, with their hobby- 
horses, dragons, and other monsters, marched off to the churches 
with all manner of noise and outcry, pranced in amongst the 
wondering congregation, and issuing forth to the church- 
yard, there set up a host of booths and arbours, in which 
they made their Christmas cheer, to the great annoyance of 
the more solemn puritans, and the utter astonishment of all 
foreigners. The first Monday after Twelfth Day was called 
Plough Monday, when the ploughmen went about from 
house to house, begging money to drink, in the northern 
counties they dragged a plough about with them, and 
ploughed up the ground before the door of him who refused 
a contribution. 

21 Next to Christmas mm importance was May Day, the 
night before which was spent in the woods, amidst various 
sports. On their return in the morning, the people brought 
with them birchen boughs, and branches of trees, with the 
great May-pole, drawn by twenty or thirty yoke of oxen, 
and gaily ornamented with flowers and streamers. The 
dance round the May-pole was not confined to the country ; 
and in London, in particular, a great shaft was set up in 
Cornhill, higher than the steeple of St Andrew’s church, 
which was thence called St. Andrew Undershaft. The lord 
and lady of May were identified with Robin Hood, the bold 
outlaw, and his beloved Maid Marian, and they were sur- 
rounded by the whole band, with Fnar Tuck, Little John, 
&c., who danced and paraded beside the everlasting hobby- 
horse and dragon. The morris-dance was also performed by 
persons whose antic habits were hung with small bells, of 
various scales ; and the milkmaids careered about with whole 
pyramids of cups, tankards, and salvers, on their heads. 

22. Another great festival was Midsummer Eve, the vigil 
of St. John the Baptist, upon which the houses were orna- 
mented with branches of birch, long fennel, St. John’s rush, 
and orpin; and a large fire was kindled in the street, round 
which the young folks danced tillmidnight ; to this fire certain 
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magical virtues were attributed. In ancient times the watch 
was set in London on this night with great splendour and a 
mighty pageant, but this was abolished by Henry VIII. 
Previous to the Reformation Palm Sunday was solemnly 
observed, in commemoration of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem , 
a wooden ass was placed before the door of the church, 
whilst the people threw palm branches, flowers, and pieces 
of cloth upon the ground, which were thus beheved to be 
made a preservative against storms and thunder. This custom 
was abolished in 1548. 

23. On New Year’s Day presents were given to friends, 
and the mighty wassail bow] filled with spiced ale was carned 
about by young women, to whom every one that drank gave 
a trifle in return. On Shrove Tuesday cocks were thrown at 
with cudgels ‘The Easter holidays were celebrated by games at 
hand-ball for tansy-cakes The Tuesday following the second 
Sunday after Easter was called Hock Tuesday or binding- 
day, the women being accustomed to bind the men in sport, 
or to stretch ropes acioss the road which none could pass 
without paying hock-money , this custom 1s supposed to have 
originated in the deliverance of the Enghsh from the Danish 
yoke at the death of Hardicanute Harvest-home was also 
observed, but not with so much ceremony as in after times 

24. On Maundy Thursday the washing of the disciples’ 
feet by our Saviour was commemorated by the king, queen, 
and nobles, washing and kissing the feet of as many paupers 
as they were years old, after which, money and food were 
given to them out of a basket, whence, probably, the name 
maund, signifying a basket in the Saxon. The latter part of 
this ceremony 1s still observed by the king or queen of 
England at Whitehall. St. Valentine’s Day 1s supposed to 
have been substituted by the Church for the pagan Luper- 
calia, in the course of which the names of young women 
used to be enclosed in a box and drawn by their future 
partners, in accordance with which practice, on this festival, 
valentines were chosen by throwing the names of an equal 
number of males and females into two heaps, after which a 
general drawing took place on both sides When the whole 
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party had thus been paired by chance, the men gave balls and 
treats to their mistresses, wearing their billets for several days 
on their breast or sleeve. Another mode was to look out of 
the door or window early in the morning, and the person 
first seen, if unmarried, was considered to be the destined 
individual. 

25. Besides these general festivals, there were the parish, 
Easter, and Whitsun ales, which onginated in some early 
methods of raismg money for the repair of churches. A 
large quantity of strong ale was sct up for sale in the church- 
yard, and, under the influence of half-devotional, half-carnal 
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feelings, was soon purchased and drunk up by the eager 
vulagers Still more ancient in their origin were the wakes 


* Supposed to illustrate the humours of a church-ale, and to have 
been carved early in the 16th century 
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or feasts on the dedication-day of a church, or birthday of the 
saint m whose name 1t was consecrated — which, mn course 
of time, came to be turned into fairs, as in some places they 
still continue to be 

26. One English habit, which afterwards entirely went 
out, was generally observed at this period — the embracing 
and kissing of acquaintances, of both sexcs, as an ordinary 
mode of salutation A less pleasing practice was that of 
profane swearing, which seems now to have reached its 
height, and was curiously classified according to the rank and 
profession of the swearer. The masculine daughter of the 
bluff Harry was particularly distinguished by the terrible 
vigour and roundness of her oaths 
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BOOK VI. 


LATER ENGLISH PERIOD. A.D. 1603—1689. 


CHAP I. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


1. THE declime and (for a time) the total extinction of the royal 
authority, so paramount during the last era, with the extra- 
ordinary rise and influence of the people, are enough of them- 
selves to render this period particularly exciting The power 
of the great Anglo-Norman barons had been broken to pieces 
during the civil wars, and the regal prerogative, which they 
had formerly kept in check, had risen to a pitch of despotism 
under Henry VIII , which was maintained throughout several 
succeeding reigns. But a new force, namely, that of the Com- 
mons, which had hardly been recognised before, was 1n the 
meantime gaining ground, partly through the increased facili- 
ties for purchasing the landed estates of the nobility, by which 
the class of “gentry” was gradually created, and partly through 
the general stir communicated to men’s minds by the great 
changes and exciting movements of the Reformation. By 
degrees the smaller landowners united with the citizens and 
burgesses, and, when the junction was complete, the “Com- 
mons of England” stood up boldly for their nghts, and at 
length gave battle to their sovereign, and defiance to the 
whole world. ‘This event was, no doubt, much hastened, if 
not mainly brought on, by the personal character of the suc- 
cessive monarchs of England and of their principal advisers. 
The wavering policy of Henry VIIL., constant only 1n its 
tyranny, was not more fatal to the religion and the throne of 
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the country than was the stern unrelaxing severity of Eliza- 
beth, followed, so unhappily, by the absurd bluster and 
irritating spitefulness of her successor, and the false pride and 
ill directed sense of honour of his hapless son. 

2 James I carried (though not without opposition) the 
pretensions of royalty still farther than any of his predccessois, 
for he endeavoured to base his authority directly upon the 
Scriptures, and to prove that kings held their power immedi- 
ately from God, and were accountable to him only for its 
exercise , and, moreover, that monarchy was the form of 
government, for which above all others God had himself ex- 
pressed a decided preference. This bold statement of the jus 
divinum had never been made even by the most daring 
Tudors, although they had acted commonly enough upon its 
principles It was readily adopted, however, by his son 
Charles, who was, no doubt, strengthened in the impression 
by the sight of absolute supremacy in Spain and the predi- 
Iections of his French wife, T[emuctta Mana, but he was 
unfortunate enough in taking up such a belief, and in acting 
upon it with all the earnestness of his nature, at a time when 
several influences were powerfully setting men’s minds in the 
very opposite dirgction Amongst these may be noticed the 
vehement and nof always discreet searching of the Scriptures, 
which having first brought about the effectual questioning of 
the Romish dogmas in religion, induced also an inquiry into 
constituted authorities of all kinds, and a disposition to ques- 
tion every command of men until it could be proved to have 
some ground in the declared will of God. Jomed with this was 
the now frequent study of the classic orators, from whose dis- 
courses strong contrasts of popular gcvernment and monarchy, 
under the names of liberty and tyranny, were constantly drawn. 
These speculative notions were invigorated and rendered 
practically formidable by the increasing wealth of the trading 
towns, and the spirit of independence which it naturally en- 
gendered; and, as if nothing should be wanting, the growing 
sturdiness of the commons was perpetually roused by the 
insolence of the royal retainers and the positive acts of injus- 
tice which they ventured to commit. 

y 
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3. The accession of Charles I. was hailed with delight; but 
his very first parlament showed plamly that the English 
people were no longer to be ruled by mere arbitrary power ; 
for it exhibited throughout a spirit of distrust and resistance, 
demanded boldly a redress of grievances, and after a sitting of 
only two months was suddenly dissolved by the king. The 
next parliament insisted, though in vain, upon an inquiry into 
the conduct of the royal favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, 
before voting the supphes, and was also dismissed. The third 
presented the famous Petition of Right, in which they prayed 
for the nghts and liberties of the subject, especially in person 
and goods, founding their clams upon Magna Charta and 
the statute of Edward I, de tallagio non concedendo, to 
which Charles was at length compelled to give a reluctant 
assent ‘This great act was passed on the 7th of June, 1628 

On the re-assembling of parhament in 1629, after some 
violent quarrels, the king resolved, with the help of his 
favourites, Laud and Strafford, to do without such meetings 
altogether—a determination which he was not induced to 
retract till the ycar 1640. During this interval, the long 
series of unhappy events occurred which are recorded in 
every history — the tyranny of the miusters, the illegal 
levying of rates and taxes, and imposition of extraordinary 
fines *, the resumption of obsolete forest rights, and 
forcible imparking of private estates, for the use of the 
king, the revival of oppressive monopolies; the severe 
punishments inflicted upon all who questioned any Byal 
claim, real 01 pietended; and a thousand acts of overbearing 
authority, which at length roused the nation to resistance, and 
gave a spirit to the “ Long Parliament,” upon which Charles 
and his adviseis had not sufficiently calculated. Previous to 
calling this celcbrated pai lament, the king had conceived the 
idea of summoning the great council of peers of the realm — 


* The celebrated tax of ship-money, which had been long unused in 
England, was hunted up by William Noy, the Attorney-general, in 1634 
The twelve judges were also induced to declare that mm a case of necessity 
the kg might mnpose this tax, and that he was himself the sole judge 
of such necessity 
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the old feudal Magnum Concilum —to meet at York, but he 
soon abandoned s0 visionary a conceit. 

4, At the opening of the session of 1640 there seem to 
have been three distinct parties arrayed upon the popular 
side —first, those who disliked the present acts of government, 
but thought that the ancient institutions possessed a remedial 
power within themselves, and, above all, that royalty was still 
something sacred, these were such men as Clarendon, Falkland, 
Colpepper, and Capel. Next, were those who thought that 
royalty should be retained, indeed, in form, but that the poli- 
tical preponderance should be placed (as at the present day) 
in the House of Commons— such as Hampden, Hollis, Pym, 
&c. Last of all came the fierce republicans, Ludlow, Iai - 
rington, Vane, and Milton, with their less ardent followers, 
Cromwell, Ireton, Lambert, &c., who were for an entire and 
perfect democracy But these two last parties were much 
mixed up together, and at different stages of the conflict thie 
same men, according to their particular constitution of mind, 
often expressed very different opmions. With the political 
struggles, also, of the day, religion was deeply inte1mingled, 
and often displayed itself in the wildest excesses of fanaticism 
on the one side, and the blindest devotion to the established 
system on the other 

5. The first great constitutional question was brought be- 
fore the House by John Pym, in the well-known impeach- 
ment of the Earl of Strafford for attempting to subvert the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom. It must be owned that 
this alleged offence came in no way under the statutes of 
treason, on which condemnation was sought, and so the Com- 
mons evidently felt, for they charged his impeachment into a 

V7” bill of attainder, under which he perished on the 12th of May, 
1641. By the same process Archbishop Laud, nearly four 
years after, was also brought to the block. In 1642 all 
measures were finally broken between the king and his parlia- 
ment, and both parties entrusted their cause to the bloody 
decision of a civil war. 

6. The next great constitutional question is the trial of 
King Charles— a sovereign by his subjects — which occurred 
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in January 1648-49 On the Ist of that month it was 
adjudged by the Commons, that by the fundamental laws of 
the land it 1s treason in the king of England, for the time 
being, to levy war against the parliament and kingdom; and 
on that ground a high court of justice was erected for the 
trial of the unfortunate Charles It 1s clear that this charge 
of treason was utterly groundless, for all statutes against that 
crime were originally made to protect the king and not the 
subject, and therefore their whole ght to proceed against 
their monarch must rest upon the alleged necessity of self- 
preservation, which, it has been contended, was then so strong 
as to annul all positive laws 

7. The state bemg now fairly placed upon the basis, that 
“the people are, under God, the o1igin of all just power,” and, 
that “the Commons of England, in parliament assembled, 
being chosen by representing the people, have the supreme 
power in this nation” — their acts having the force of law to 
bind all men, without requiring the consent of cither king or 
house of peers*, and a new Great Seal being formally ordered 
in their name, the republicans might (one would think) have 
had it all their own way, but that their arbitrary conduct f, 
dissensions, and uncertainties, gave room for the bold chief- 
tain, Oliver Cromwell, to step in and end the dispute by 
gelzing supreme power under the bashful title of Lord Pro- 
tector. The legislation of Cromwell was scarcely so ad- 


* A sort of make-shift [House of Lords was afterwards established, 1t 
being found mmpossible to carry on the government with one single irre- 
sponsible chamber ‘The tenure was intended to be for hfe (lke the 
present French Chamber of Peers), but the real nobles of the land re- 
fused, with very few exceptions, to sit in so uncertaim and debased an 
assembly 

{ Hardly was the king dead until the parhament, which had clamoured 
so loudly against his tyranny, revived all its worst points, without the 
plea of divine authority upon which Charles had so boldly taken his stand 
Thus they made it treason to affirm, in speech or writing, that the Common- 
wealth was unlawful, usurped, or tyrannical, or to deny the supremacy 
of parliament — treated insignificant sayings as capital offences, converted 
simple sedition into high treason, and shackled the press as closely as 
ever 
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mirable as his actions in the field; but his foreign policy was 
perfect, and at home he introduced some of the greatest legal 
reforms, such as the establishment of new trials, the abolition 
of feudal tenures, and, in Ireland, the formation of the Civil 
Bill Courts, which were revived at the beginning of the last 
century with very great advantage to that country. 

8. At the Restoration of the monarchy in 1660, all the 
laws of the Commonwealth were, of course, held as void, and 
nothing to be of force beyond the last act of parhament to 
which Charles I. had given his assent 1n proper form, previously 
to leaving London in 1642. The most important reforms 
had, indeed, been carried before that date, as, the necessity 
of holding parhaments after an mterval of three years at 
farthest, the regulation of the privy council, and the abolition 
of the Court of Star Chamber and of High Commission, the 
declaration of the illegality of ship-money, the reform of 
the stannary courts, the limitation of the forest laws, and the 
discontinuance of compulsory kmghthood, which (with other 
more questionable changes) had left but little of permanent 
legislation for the republican government to attempt The 
consequence, however, of the late terrible outbreak of the 
people was, that in the reign of Charles IT the privileges of 
the subject were somewhat more 1espected, and the royal 
prerogative was carried higher in principle than im practice. 
No illegal taxation was attempted, no effort made to revive 
tyrannical courts, and, although both judges and jury were 
often more submissive to the court than justice would peimuit, 
yet the regular channels of law were well defended by the 
high spirited inembers of the bar Towards the close of his 
reign, however, Charles grew more arbitrary, and his temper 
and the power of the crown became once more irresistible 
for a time. 

9, The crown did certainly try to check or destroy the 
activity of the press, but in this 1t had the example not only 
of all former reigns, (1n which nothing had been legally pub- 
lished without a hcense,) but of the Long Parhament iteelf, 
which had laid severe restrictions upon the printing of 


‘‘ scandalous and unlicensed papers.” At one time, indeed, 
x 3 
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it was ordered that no printing should be carried on any 
where but in the city of London and the two universities, 
and all London printers were to enter into a bond of 3002 
not to print any thing against the government, or without 
the name of the author, (or, at least, of the licenser), on the 
title-page, in addition to their own. 

The law of the Restoration merely revived the old restric- 
tions upon unlicensed books, specifying, perhaps, a little more 
particularly the persons from whom each class of books was to 
receive 1ts zmprimatur Thus, books on the common law were 
to be licensed by the lord chancellor, chief justices, or chief 
baron, on history or affairs of state, by one of the secretaries of 
state, on heraldry, by the earl marshal, or by Garter and one 
other of the kings-at-arms, and all other books, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of London. Printing 
was hkewise restricted to London, the universities, and one 
press at York for books of divinity, when duly hcensed by the 
archbishop. These invidious regulations continued to the 
time of the Revolution. 

10 Animportant change was now made in the case of royal 
proclamations setting aside the law, a practice which almost 
entirely ceased after the Restoration, and with this also dis- 
appeared illegal imprisonment, the use of torture, and the 
coercion of juries by fine or imprisonment, which last was 
scarcely ever attempted under Charles II. Both Lords and 
Commons took advantage of this new state of things to extend 
their power and privileges beyond their ancient limits. The 
Lords, in particular, succeeded in gaining the ultimate juris- 
diction in causes brought before them by writs of error from 
the common law courts, and in appeals from the Court of 
Chancery, —a right which had belonged to them at a very 
ancient date, either as representatives of the whole parliament, 
or of the old aula regia, or as delegates of the crown, but 
which had lain dormant from the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury till towards the end of the 16th. The Commons also 
established their mght of being, not only the originators, but 
the entire framers, also, of all money bills, and of all clauses 
in any bills imposing pecuniary burdens upon the subject. 
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Grants of supply appear to have been anciently made by the 
two Houses, separately ; nor was it till the middle of the 14th 
century that they began to join in such grants, nor tll nearly 
two centuries later that these generally assumed a complete 
legislative form. Under Elizabeth and JamesI. the usual enact- 
ing words were, that the Commons made the grant with the 
assent of the Lords , but in the first parliament of Charles I 
the Commons began to recite the grant m the preamble as if 
it were wholly their own, and in the enacting words to intro- 
duce the name of the Lords as 1n other statutes, which has 
contmued to be the practice ever since. 

11. The application of the money granted was in ancient 
times left entirely (with a few exceptions) to the king and 
his ministers. Special appropriations to particular purposes 
grew more common under Henry VII. and Henry VIII, 
and were carned with a very hgh hand by the parliament 
under James I. and Charles I Cromwell would permit no 
such clauses of appropriation in his supplies, but after the 
Restoration a precedent was again established, and was 
generally followed throughout the reign of Charles II, 
although 1t was dropped under James II After the Revo- 
lution 1t once more became the practice, and m the 9 & 10 
Will III. may be found the first instance of a general appro- 
priating act for the whole session, such as 1s now 1n use 

12. The representation of the people in the Lower House, 
as 1t remained down to the Union with Scotland, was com- 
pleted within this period, the right of returning members 
being granted by statute, in 1672, to the county and city of 
Durham, and m 1673, by charter, to the borough of Newark, 
which was the last mstance of the crown exercising its an- 
cient prerogative of creating a parliamentary borough * The 
charters of nearly all the corporations were wrested fiom them 
by Charles II., in 1683, and self-legislation, for a time, en- 


* In the reign of Charles II the political designations of Whig and 
Tory came mto common use, the first being taken from the Scotch 
Covenanters, who were so called from a Scotch word sigmfying sour 
buttermilk, and the latter from the Imsh rapparees, who used the word 
Toree, give me —1 @ your money — in the course of ther depredations 
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tirely suspended nor were they afterwards restored without 
considerable exactions. 

13. The arbitrary disposition of James IT, and its results, 
are too well known to require repetition. The project of that 
monarch undoubtedly was, to reduce all the business of the 
state under his own control, and to make both legislative and 
executive power centre in the sovereign Possibly he might 
have met with more success in this scheme, but for his natural 
weakness and detested inclinations towards popery, which at 
length raised the nation bodily against his authority, and 
placed in his stead a sovereign who was willing to abide by 
the constitution under which he exercised his power. 

14. The carhest entry in the journals of the Commons, 
relating to the printing of any parliamentary papers, 1s on 
the 30th July, 1641, when the House ordered certain resolu- 
tions to be printed, though before that time some of its pro- 
ceedings were probably made public in some way or other 
In 1680-1 a general order was issued for printmg the votes 
and proceedings of the House, a custom which has never since 
been interrupted, save once in 1702 This was a great tribute 
to public opmion, which, indeed, was eagerly cultivated on all 
sides from the day gn which the Long Pa:hament was opened, 
and which has ever since continued the best check and safe- 
guard of the public business 

15. The contrivance of appomting trustees to preserve 
contingent remainders 1s said to have been invented by Sir 
Orlando Bridgman and other emment counsel during the 
civil wars, so as to secue in family settlements a provision for 
the future children of an intended marriage, who, before, were 
usually left at the meicy of the tenant for life. A species of 
conveyance, also, called lease and release, which 13 now the 
most common of all, had by that time come into general use. 

A great improvement in the criminal law, for which we are 
indebted to the Commonwealth, 18 the disuse of torture, a 
practice which, although wholly unwarranted by the common 
law, and expressly prohibited by Magna Charta, had been 
regularly carried on under the royal warrant down to the 
very year of 1640. This abolition of a long-recognised exer- 
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cise of the royal prerogative in direct opposition to the law of 
the land, is one of the most curious instances of the great 
change in the idea of sovereign power now effected by the in- 
dependent parliament of England. Wath the use of the tor- 
ture, also, disappeared the tyrannical questioning of juries 
for their verdicts, the frequent exclusion of oral testimony, 
and other mjurious interferences of the prerogative with the 
ordinary course of law. * : 

Torture had been applied, down to the close of Elizabeth, 
to the imvestigation of all kinds of crimes, but after that 
time it was chiefly confined to state offences. Its favourite 
instrument was the dreadful rack, or break, traditionally said 
to have been introduced under Henry VI. by John, Duke of 
Exeter, constable of the Tower, whence 1t was called the 
Duke of Exeter’s Daughter. A milder pumshment was in- 
flicted by Skevington’s gyves, which compressed the victim 
closely together, whilst the rack distended his whole frame in 
the most painful manner. In 1588 the manacles were intro- 
duced, and soon became the most usual mode of torture, but 
their precise character 1s not well understood. A. vanety of 
instruments of torment are still shown in the Tower, taken, 
it 1s said, out of the Spanish Armada, but at all events admi- 
rably suited to the gloomy dungeon wherein they appear, and 
in which half-staivation, and the hormd cells called Little 
Kase and the Rats’ Dungeon (the latter placed below gh 
water mark and totally dark, so that the rats crowded in as 
the tide rose, ) added to the sufferings of the poor victim when 
released for a bricf space fiom the fell grasp of the prison- 
ministers. Torture was not abolished m Scotland till 1708 , 
in France till 1789, m Russia till 1801, m Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg till 1806, in Hanover till 1822, nor in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden till 1831! 

16. Several other legal changes were made under the 
Commonwealth, which may be briefly enumerated. The old 
report books and other law books were ordered to be trans- 
lated into English, (which was never executed, however, ) and 


* A barbarous practice prevailed, however, for a long time after, 
namely, the selling of criminals, whose sentence had been commuted to 
transportation, as slaves in the American plantations 
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all law proceedings were hereafter to be conducted in the same 
language, and the writings to be executed in the common 
character, and not in court hand; this order was reversed at 
the Restoration, and, although enforced again in 1730, has 
never been universally approved of. In 1653 an act was 
passed, appointing in every parish a registrar of births, 
deaths, and marniages, to be chosen by the resident house- 
holders, and allowing mairiages to be contracted before jus- 
tices of the peace, by a simple declaration of the parties 
that they took each other for man and wife, which has since 
been re-enacted in 1836. The Court of Chancery was at one 
time proposed to be abolished, and was, 1n fact, limited 1n 1ts 
jurisdiction , and the court of wards and liveries (which took 
cognisance of the feudal exactions of the crown) was entirely 
put down, and all tenures zz capite and knights’ fees abolished 
— an alteration which was afterwards allowed to remain. 
The introduction of fresh trials and of special juries 1s also 
traced to this time. 

With the Restoration came several new laws —such as 
the corporation act, passed in 1661 (by which all persons 
holding municipal offices were required to take the Loid’s 
Supper according to the forms of the established church, 
and abjure the solemn league and covenant and the law- 
fulness of taking up arms under any pretence whatsoever 
against the king), the several acts for conformity mentioned 
under the head of religion, an act by which the soliciting or 
procuring more than twenty petitions to the king or parlia- 
ment, for alterations mm church or state, unless the petitions 
had been previously agreed to by three justices of the peace 
or the majority of the county grand jury, was made punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment, and one which declared the 
command of the militia, and of all sea and land forces, and 
places of strength, to be the undoubted mght of the crown. 

The greatest constitutional measure under Charles IT. 1s the 
celebrated Habeas Corpus Act (31 Car. IT. c. 3.). The prac- 
tice of taking bail for peisons accused of felony was, mdeed, 
known 1n England from the earliest times, and writs of habeas 
corpus may be traced back to the reign of Henry VI. At 
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that period, however, 1t was only used between subject and 
subject; but under Henry VII. it seems to have been employed 
even against the crown, and, in the time of Charles I , was held 
to be an admitted constitutional remedy. In 1679, however, 
it was put into a more distinct and perfect form, and the 
great privilege of being released upon bail until trial in all rea- 
sonable cases was finally secured to the subject. The writ de 
heretico comburendo was abolished 1n 1677, and several regu- 
lations made with regard to wills, which have all been re- 
cently altered by 1 Vict. c. 26. 

17. The national revenues were very much increased 
during this period, both by the introduction of new modes of 
taxation and by the greater productiveness of the old. The 
average annual income of James I., indeed, from al] sources — 
crown lands, feudal prerogatives of purveyance, wardship, 
&c., customs’ duties of tonnage and poundage, parliamentary 
supplies, sales of titles of nobility, patents of baronetcy, 
and of monopolies (which last were abolished by statute 
m 1623), extraordinary aids (levied for the last time in 
1612), loans, benevolences, fines, and foreign monies — did 
not exceed 600,000/, and by the year 1610 he had managed 
to get into debt to the amount of 300,000/. 

The parliamentary subsidies granted to Charles I. were at 
all times inconsiderable, but the growth of commerce raised 
the customs’ duties to the annual sum of 500,000/. Ship- 
money 1s calculated, for four years that 1t was levied, to have 
produced 200,000/. a year, to which were added the dispensa- 
tions from the penal laws against popery, and many other 
forced and irregular exactions. His entire annual revenue, 
from 1637 to 1641 inclusive, has been estimated at not less 
than 895,0002. Government lotteries (first established in 
1569) were sometimes resorted to during these reigns to raise 
money for particular expenses. 

18. After the breaking out of the civil wars the king raised 
money by pawning the crown jewels, and by laying assess- 
ments on those parts of the country where his authority was 
still admitted, as well as by the voluntary contributions of his 
adherents. On the other hand, the parliament exacted large 
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subsidies, and received great donations from the enthusiasm of 
the people , and, at length, laid on a regular monthly assess- 
ment, which of itself produced a far larger revenue than had 
ever before been collected from all other sources put together. 
A new tax called the Excise, originally placed upon beer, wine, 
tobacco, sugar, &c , and afterwards upon bread, meat, salt, and 
other necessaries, was first imposed in 1643, and produced 
500,000/7. a year. Coals were also subjected to a duty, and 
the price of one meal a week was exacted for six years from 
every individual. The Post Office, first established in 1635, 
brought 1n about 10,000/ a year, and the old feudal preroga- 
tives were not wholly abandoned till 1656. The sale of crown 
and church lands, and the sequestrations of livings and private 
estates, with compulsory loans, &c , swelled the parliamentary 
revenue to the mmense sum of 4,400,000/7 per annum. This 
estimate must, however, be received with caution as coming 
from a royalist’s pen The war certainly did not swallow up 
the whole, whatever may have been its amount, but when 1t 
is considered that the members voted themselves weekly 
wages, and frequently held valuable offices, which were all 
paid for out of the public revenue, our astomshment at the 
consumption of so large an mcome amidst such confused 
times, will hardly be so great Criomwell’s income, as Pro- 
tector, 18 stated to have been about 1,900,000/, which was, 
at all events, better dispensed than that of the parliament 

19 With the Restoration properly begins the modern 
history of the revenue. The regular income of the crown 
was now raised from the customs’ duties, (of which the Great 
Statute of the 12th Car. II 1s the foundation), the excise 
upon beer, ale, and other lquors sold within the kmgdom ; 
and hearth-money, which was levied at the rate of 2s. on 
every fire, hearth and stove in all dwelling-houses worth more 
than 20s per annum. Besides these three great branches, 
which were conferred for life, there were the crown lands, 
worth about 100,000/ a year, fi:st-fruits, and tenths of bene- 
fices, the post office, and a varicty of other muscellaneous 
items not always of a creditable kind Four subsidies were 
hkewise granted by parliament (for the last time, however, ) in 
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1663; assessments, poll and property taxes, were also laid on, 
and the stamp duty was first imposed m 1671. From all sources 
Charles II. may have derived an average income of 1,800,0002. 
a year. Hus expenses were, however, necessarily greater 
than m former periods, a regular naval and mulitary force 
being now kept up at all times, and a variety of debts falling 
heavily upon his shoulders The king’s debt (or, as we should 
now call it, the national debt) amounted n 1676 to about a 
million and a half (if we may take the 100,000/ interest then 
paid as being at 6 per cent), the greater part of which seems to 
have consisted of money unjustly seized in 1672 by the shutting 
up of the exchequer (an act which amounted to an avowed 
national bankruptcy), and upon which interest was paid to 
the owners till the close of the reign, The expenses of the 
civil list were at that time estimated at about 500,0002 a 
year, but um this the judges’ and ambassadors’ salaries, and 
the expenses of managing the excise and customs were 
included. 

20 The financial history of this reign was distinguished 
by the appropiiation of the parliamentary supplies (mentioned 
in page 327), and by the abolition of the ancient practice of 
self-taxation amongst the clergy, which, although the houses 
of convocation were revived at the Restoration, was willingly 
given up by them 1n 1664 In return they were allowed to 
vote at the election of knights of the shire 

Under James II the revenue increased considerably, and 
in 1688, 1t 1s said to have amounted to more than 2,000,000/ , 
which was carefully and economically expended by that 
monarch, although he had the large number of 30,000 regular 


troops in pay in England alone, besides a powerful navy to 
support. 
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CILAPTER II. 


RELIGION. 


1. THE contest which had raged so fiercely between the 
Churches of Rome and of England was now transferredatiat 
equal violence to the various sects of protestantism, which sie 
began to defy the authority of the latter body, and at lerj 4 : 
succeeded 1n overthrowing it entirely for a time. To th@e 
great revolution the course of events in Scotland, in which 
country puritamism had been the pervading spirit of the 
Reformation, very seriously contributed, and a slight sketch 
of Scottish Church history will, therefore, enable us the better 
to understand that of the sister kingdom. 

The reformed cast of church government in Scotland had 
been moulded upon the discipline established by Calvin at 
Geneva, but 1t was not at first strictly presbyterian in its 
character. Even Knox addressed the English bishops as 
“brethren,” and wished to appomt twelve superintendents 
with superior authority to other ministers, but, at all events, 
the Scottish parhament would not admit of the presbyterian 
constitution, and bishops continued to be appointed dg before 
to all vacant sees. This was very much dishked, indeed, by 
the people and by the General Assembly of the clergy, 
who made frequent appeals to the various regents during 
the minority of James I., and afterwards to the young king 
himself, but without effect The episcopal revenues, it 18 
true, were sadly despoiled by the fraudulent, encroachments of 
the nobles; but the order of bishops, with its adjuncts of deans 
and chapters, was perseveringly maintained, as well as their 
temporal dignity of a seat in parliament, and even the old 
Romuish names of abbot and prior did not disappear for a long 
time. The Gencral Assembly, however, with equal vigour 
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continued its opposition to the ecclesiastical polity of the 
country, and in 1580 went so far as to declhre the office of 
bishop to be “ unlawful in itself, as having neither founda- 
ment, ground, nor warrant, in the word of God,” and boldly 
commanded all such as exercised 1t to leave it off forthwith, 
under pain of excommunication. 

2. Fierce collisions with the king and his council were the 
result, in which the clergy generally came by the worse mea- 
sure. Areal blow, however, was struck at episcopacy, m 
1587, by the subtraction of all the temporalities of benefices 
and such church lands as remained unalienated to the crown, 
the tithes aloyg beig reserved for the maintenance of the 
pastor. It was justly argued from this that few would take 
the responsible office of a bishop when there were no revenues 
to support it, which was so far verified that the friends of 
presbyterianism soon found themselves in a condition to renew 
their attacks, and with more success. In 1592, in a very dis- 
turbed state of public affairs, James was reluctantly mduced 
to give his assent to an act of parlament establishing, for the 
first time, the whole system of gencral assemblies, synods or 
provincial assemblies, presbyteries, and kirk sessions. Epis- 
copacy was not yet, however, positively abolished, and the 
bishops, such as they were, still retained their seats in parlia- 
ment, although their number grew less and less every day, 
and their places were gradually occupied by laymen, upon 
whom their titles and temporalities had been bestowed. The 
clergy now waxed more and more violent and outrageous, and 
claimed a total exemption from the civil courts, in what they 
called “matters spiritual,” in as high a tone as ever did Thomas 
& Becket himself, adding no obscure intimation that it was the 
duty of the king’s subjects to take so ill used a sword out of 
his hand at once. The king, however, was too powerful for 
them, and even succeeded (in 1597) in re-establishing the 
hated episcopacy, and its connexion with the State. In the 
assembly of 1602, it 18 still distinctly 1ecogmsed as part and 
parcel of the national ecclesiastical system, though with as 
much inward ill will on the part of every body, except the 
king and his principal nobles, as ever. 
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3. At the date of James’ accession to the throne of Eng- 
land the great body of Puritans in this country do not seem 
to have adopted either the presbyterian principle of church 
government, or even the whole of the Scotch notions of rites 
and ceremonies in public worship. They were not, indeed, as 
yet a considerable body, nor was any open profession of sec- 
tarianism tolerated by law. Only 800 ministers (much less 
than one-tenth of the clergy), and those confined to one- 
half of the kingdom, signed the famous Mullenary Petition 
(presented to King James on his first entrance mto London), 
and their demands were only for some minor reforms in the 
Church service. In the beginning of the following year (1604) 
a great conference was held at Hampton Court between nearly 
twenty bishops and other dignitaries on the one side, and four 
Puritan preachers (Doctors Reynolds and Sparkes from Ox- 
ford, and Knewstubbs and Chatterton from Cambndge) on 
the other, with the king himself as modcrator. 


XN, 





Preaching at St Paul’s Cross (From an old Drawing ) 


The Puritans demanded that the Book of Common Prayer 
should be revised, and the square cap and surplice, sign of the 


* 
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cross in baptism, baptism by women, churching of women, 
confirmation, use of the ring and certain expressions in mar-~ 
riage, reading of the Apocrypha, and bowing at the name 
of Jesus, laid aside, non-residence, pluralities, and bishops 
holding livings 2 commendam *, abolished, along with unne- 
cessary excommunications, and the issuing of ecclesiastical 
censures by lay chancellors. They required, further, the 
introduction of the gh Calvinistic Articles of Lambeth 
(prepared by Whitgift m 1594), of a new and longei 
catechism, a new translation of the Bible, the suppression 
of unlawful and scditious books, the planting of learned 
ministers 1n every parish, the establishment of clerical mcet- 
ings for prophesying (reading and expounding the Scrip- 
tures) every three weeks, and, finally, that all the clergy of 
each diocese should meet 1n an episcopal synod, where, under 
the presidency of the bishop, such matters might be heard as 
could not be determined in the subordinate assemblies. This 
last proposition savoured a little of moderate presbyterianism, 
and diew from James the hasty exclamation, that “a Scottish 
presbytery agreed with monarchy as God might with the 
devil!” In fine, the poor Puritans were dismissed to the cold 
looks and abusive reception of thar disappointed party with 
no better comfort than the royal aphorism, “ No bishop, no 
king | ” 

A. few alterations were, indeed, made soon after in the 
Liturgy, and the catechism was lengthened by the addition 
of an article on the sacraments, but this was done by a 
royal proclamation, in which men were admonished not to 
expect any farther alterations, and strict conformity 1m all 
things was absolutely commanded. 

4, The chief result of this conference was, however, the 
new translation of the Bible (the same that we now use), for 
the execution of which the king’s commission, directed to 


* All preferments which a clergyman may have previously held be- 
come void the moment that he 1s consecrated bishop By the favour of 
the crown, however, he may continue to hold such livings zn commendam, 
z¢ till proper pastors be provided for thum, which holding may be made 
either temporary or perpetual. 
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fifty-four of the most eminent divines of both universities, was 
issued in 1604. The work was not actually begun, however, 
till 1606, when the number of translators had been reduced, 
by death, to forty-seven; and it was finished and sent to press 
in 1611. It was founded upon the Parker’s or Bishop’s 
Bible, from which the version of the Psalms in the Book 

Common Prayer 1s still retained. x: 

§. But whilst James continued exceedingly bitter against 
the Puritans, he manifested great tenderness towards Popery 
(of which he professed, indeed, to abhor chiefly the political 
part), although he did not hinder his first parliament from 
confirming the severe statutes of the preceding reign. What 
toleration he might afterwards have shown, the termble out- 
break of the Gunpowder Plot interfered effectually to prevent , 
immediately after which, besides the fining, mmprisonment, 
and execution of many individual Roman Catholics, the most 
oppressive laws were enacted against the whole body. No 
popish recusant was to appear at court, to live in London, or 
within ten miles of the city, or to remove, upon any occasion, 
more than five miles from his home without a special license 
signed by at least four magistrates None were to practise 
in surgery, physic, or law, to act as judge, clerk, or officer, in 
any court or corporation, or perform the office of admunis- 
trator, executor, or guardian. Every Roman Catholic ne- 
glecting to have his child baptized by a Protestant minister 
within a month of its birth, was to pay 1002, and 204. if he 
buried any one elsewhere than in a churchyard. If he 
kept Roman Catholic servants, he paid for each 102. a month, 
and the same sum for every guest of his own religion whom 
he might wish to entertain. In fine, he was declared to be 
in all respects excommunicated —all rights of property 
ceased with regard to hun —lus house might at any time 
be broken open and searched, his books and furniture, 
‘having any relation to his idolatrous worship,” burnt, and 
his horses and arms taken away at the order of the magistrate. 
A new oath of allegiance was also devised, containing a formal 
renunciation of the temporal power of the pope, and his right 
of interfering in the civil affairs of England, those who re- 
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fused this oath might be imprisoned for hfe, and ther personal 
property and rental confiscated. Those who comphed were, 
however, still subject to the former penalties, until they had 
completely recanted their ancient faith and become professed 
members of the Church of England as by law established. 

6. One fashion of the good old times of popery this protest- 
ant king was, however, not unwilling to revjve, namely, the 
burning of heretics, for two unfortunate Anans or Socinians 
were consumed in the fires of Smithfield, a.p. 1612-1613. 
A third victim was ready for the flames, but the feeling of the 
people was now so averse from these horrid executions, that 
the lawyers questioned the legality of the proceedings, and the 
bishops doubted whether they were really useful to the Church. 
‘«‘ The king accordingly,” says Fuller, “ preferred that heretics 
hereafter should silently and privately waste themselves away 
in prison!” Nor would our gracious monarch have confined 
his burning zeal within his own dominions had he been per- 
mitted to exercise it elsewhere, for he arrogantly admonished 
the states of Holland that the Armunian heretic, Vorstius, 
deserved the stake, although he kindly left it to their own 
‘¢ Christian wisdom” whether they should burn him or not. 
Fortunately for the credit of our nation, James I. was the last 
English monarch who signed the awful writ De heretzco 
comburendo. 

7. In the first convocation of the clergy under James (A.D. 
1603-4) a book of canons was adopted to serve as a substitute 
for the old canon law, which had been swept away by the 
Reformation. These canons are 141 1n number, and relate 
chiefly to the officers and proceedings of the ecclesiastical 
courts—the ordmary dutics of ministers, churchwardens, 
perish clerks, & —the observance of certain 11tes and cere- 
monies, and the unposition of the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy upon all clergymen, with an assent to the Book of 
Common Prayer and the Thirty-nine Articles For all 
offences against the established form of religion cxcommuni- 
cation 18 largely denounced, concluding with a comprehensive 
anathema against every man, whether of the clergy or laity, 


who might deny the authority of the synod which produced 
z2 
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these decrees, or his own rightful subjection to them in every 
respect. These canons still constitute a principal portion of our 
ecclesiastical law, and are held to be binding upon the clergy 
of the Established Church, although, as they were never con- 
firmed by act of parliament, but only by the king's letters 
patent under the great scal, they have no legal force what- 
ever in respect to the laity. This discovery was not made, 
however, till a long series of oppressions had taken place 
under pretext of their authority The principal promoter of 
these violent decrees was Bishop Bancioft, who was shortly 
after raised to the primacy, left vacant by the death of the 
wiser Whitgnft. 

8. The new archbishop quickly began to put his favourite 
laws in force, and Ins frequent deprivations of miisters for 
non-conformity soon gave rise to bodies of separatists more 
extensive and more determined than before * Many fled to 
the Low Countries, where they jomed the Onglish Presbyter- 
1an congregations, and others to the American plantations, 
but this last course was ere long stopped by proclamation of 
the king. As yet, however, the Puritans were much divided 
in their opinions, some being for keeping still within the 
of the Church, (through fear of incurring the guilt of schisi® 
whilst others, as the Brownists, urged that it was no true 
church, but a limb of antichrist, or at least a mere creature of 
the state, and that even if 1t were a true church, yet they 
had as much ght to separate from it as a had from the 
Church of Rome The bolder spirits gradually prevailed, 
and so early as 1607 we find the foundations of the system, 
afterwards called Independency, clearly laid down in a treatise 
of the Rev M Bradshaw, entitled “English Puritamsm.” ft 






* The Puritan writers say, that i the course of his primacy (which 
lasted about six years), 300 mimusters were silenced or deprived, but 
only 45 of these appear to have been actually driven from their benefices, 
the rest being merely prohibited from preaching until they should con- 
form 

{~ The main feature of Independency, or Congregationalism, as 1t 18 
now called, 1s well known to be the endependence of every particular 
congregation from the rule of any other, or synod of others, cach being 
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In this work, however, the king’s supremacy is still rigidly 
maintained, at least in civil matters, and the pope anathema- 
tised as antichrist for interfering with it; but this resulted 
from what the Presbyterians would have called an Erastian 
view of the supreme power of the civil magistrate to rule all 
churches within his dominions, and to punish ecclesiastical 
officers for the abuse of their spiritual offices. On this pomt 
the Presbyterians and Independents quarrelled very bitterly 
at all times. 

9. The active zeal of Primate Bancroft extended itself even 
to the Channel Islands, where the French churches had long 
enjoyed, without molestation, a kind of Presbyterian consti- 
tution, and which James himself had guaranteed to protect. 
He was successful in Jersey, but in Guernsey a better stand 
seems to have been made, and the archbishop was defeated. 
The great object, however, of both himself and the king was 
the final demolition of Presbyterian diseipline m Scotland, for 
which purpose a series of attacks upon its stronghold, the 
General Assembly, were planned and executed with equal 
dexterity and boldness Its mectings were arbitrarily pro- 
rogued by the royal authority three times in rapid succession, 
and when some of its membeis ventured, notwithstanding, to 
hold a sort of conference, they were prosecuted and convicted 
of high treason; the sentence of death was, however, com- 
muted into perpetual banishment The synods were some time 
after prohibited from assembling, as being seditious bodies, the 
bishops were restored to their temporalities (more nominally 
than really, however), and two courts of nigh commission 
erected at St. Andrew’s and Glasgow, with the metropolitans 
at their head, and invested with arbitrary power of the most 
extensive kind. The Scottish clergy protested, but in vain, 
and old Andrew Melvil, their sturdiest advocate, was com- 
mitted to the Tower for four years, and only 1eleased on con- 
dition of his leaving the kingdom for ever At length, m 
1610, an assembly of the kirk was held at Glasgow, which, 


governed by 1ts own pastor and officers, and confined mn all respects to 
its own members For ordinations, however, and for missionary pur- 
poses, a union of pastors and of congregations 1s admitted 
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being well packed by the crown, was induced to recognise the 
king’s supremacy, and the nght of bishops to ordain and in- 
duct into churches, whilst the old powers of the presbyteries 
and other church courts were contracted into as narrow a 
space as possible. These regulations were confirmed and 
enlarged shortly after by the Scottish parliament. 

The Scottish prelates had not hitherto been ordained by 
bishops, but now three of their number, Spotswood, Archbishop 
of Glasgow, Lamb, Bishop of Brechin, and Hamilton of Gallo- 
way, were sent up to London, and received episcopal conse- 
eration at the hands of the Bishops of London, Ely, and 
Bath, neither York or Canterbury being allowed to meddle 
with the procedure, lest they should be supposed to be claim- 
ing their ancient superiority over the northern church. On 
their return to Scotland these three consecrated Archbishop 
Gledstanes, and then their other brethren, in the same man- 
ner as they had been ordained themselves, and from this 
source the line of bishops in the modern Scottish Episcopal 
Church has been derived. 

10 Immediately after this event Bancroft died, and Dr. 
George Abbot was appomted his successor, who, bemg of a 
high Calvinistic turn, was disposed to show more lenity to the 
Puritans The Scottish people, too, were quiet, and bore 
even the celebration of such festivals as Easter without 
resistance or remark In the general assembly of 1616, an 
uniform order of Liturgy was ostensibly commanded to be 
read in all kirks, with a new book of canons and confession 
of faith, to which last all persons were hereafter to swear 
and set to their hand. In the followmg year, however, the 
clergy ventured again to protest, and with success, against a 
proposed statute giving the force of ecclesiastical law to all 
enactments of the king made with the advice of the arch- 
bishops and bishops, but there their courage failed them, and 
the most important ceremonial differences between the two 
churches were at length completely altered without any effec- 
tual opposition. In their practical operation, however, neither 
clergy nor people were found to agree, and then followed, as 
in England, suspensions, deprivations, fines, banishments, and 
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imprisonments for non-conformity, in abundance. The con- 
sequence was, that the people began to meet in secret conven- 
ticles, which, in ther turn, drew down the most menacing 
and abusive proclamations. 

11. It may be observed that at this time both Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians in Scotland were equally Calvinistic 
in doctrine, although in practice the latter may have somewhat 
modified that rigid system. Under James, indecd, any thing 
hke Armimanism would at one time have met with no favour 
any where, and that monarch exerted himself very much to se- 
cure a profession of the strictest predestinarian principles at 
the great Protestant synod of Dort in Holland (4.p. 1618). 
Nevertheless the milder doctrine secretly made 1ts way amongst 
the Episcopalian clergy, and even the king found the gloomi- 
ness of the high Calvinists so disagreeable, that he published a 
book of sports for the encouragement of recreations on the 
Sunday, m open defiance of the Puritan principles. By 
degrees, too, the force of political movements drove James 
into the patronage of Arminian divines, and Laud and others 
were promoted, whilst Abbot, the Calvinistic archbishop, fell 
into proportionate disfavour. The discussion of such points 
as predestination and election was even forbidden to mere 
parish ministers in the mjunctions of 1622. In retaliation 
the Puritans loudly accused the court clergy of inclinations 
towards popery (always a convement ciy), and in this transi- 
tion-state the Church was left at the death of the royal theo- 
logian and the accession of his less fortunate son. 

12. The first years of Charles I threatened Presbyterianism 
with a still lower fall than before, the gencral assemblies being 
totally prohibited in Scotland, and everything in the synods 
and presbyteries controlled by their perpetual moderators, the 
bishops, so that the great body of the clergy was reduced to 
complete insignificance. The Scottish primate, Spotswood, 
was also rebuked on account of his laxity, and conformity was 
urgently enforced on the ministers by the express desire of 
the king. The two great objects, indeed, of Charles, 1n re- 
lation to Scotland, were the recovery of the tithes and church- 
lands, and the imposition of a Liturgy upon the kirk. The 
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first was but a trifling matter, for he got nothing back with- 
out a sufficient compensation to the holders, but the second 
set the whole kingdom in flames, and contributed no little to 
the ruin of both king and church in England also. The first 
proposal for the introduction of a Liturgy was made in 1630, 
at a convention of the clergy called for the express purpose 
of considering how the whole order of the Church of England 
might be adopted. Nothing was done, however, till 1633, 
when Charles went down to Edinburgh to be crowned, and 
when, as Clarendon thinks, the simple Prayer Book of the 
Enghsh Church might have been carned without opposition 
The Scottish bishops, however, desired to have one of their 
own, and 1f was accordingly determined that a Liturgy and 
Book of Canons should be drawn up in Scotland, and revised 
afterwards by Laud (now Archbishop of Canterbury), and his 
brother prelates, Juxon and Wren. 

The Book of Canons was the first finished, and was con- 
firmed by royal letters patent in 1635, but, unfortunately, 
without being first presented to any assembly of the clergy, 
or even to the lords of the Scottish council, whilst, moreover, 
they enjoined a punctual compliance with a form of worship 
which had not as yet been published. An unlimited extent 
was also assigned by these canons to the royal prerogative, 
which was declared to be according to the exact pattern of 
the kings of Isracl, and some severe restrictions weie laid 
upon ecclesiastics which they were not very likely to bear, 
besides many novelties in doctrine peculiarly offensive to the 
Scottish Kark, All these circumstances tended to swell the 
storm which had so long been brvoding, and was at length 
to break forth with so much fury. 

13. In 1636 the Liturgy was published, and its use 
enjomed by royal proclamation. An experiment was, how- 
ever, first made 1n the churches of Edmburgh, and a memor- 
able scene was the result. On the 23d of July, 1637, in St. 
Gules’ Church, the dean of Edinburgh began to read the new 
service book before an immense crowd of people; the arch- 
bishops and bishops, the lords of session and the magistrates 
were all present by command, but scarcely had he begun 
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when the church was filled with outeries, and the Bishop of 
Edinburgh, 1n striving to allay the tumult, had a stool flung at 
his head by a woman named Jenny Geddes, which happily 
was turned aside by a bystander. The city magistrates ex- 
pelled the rioters with much difficulty, and the service was 
proceeded with, but the poor bishop, on leaving the church, 
was thrown down and nearly trodden to death. Similar 
scenes took place at other churches, both m the mormng and 
afternoon. 

14, The severe measures adopted in consequence of these 
outrages only served to fan the flame which spread rapidly to 
all classes of the community, and “ Four Tables,” or 1epre- 
sentative committees of lords, gentlemen, ministers, and 
burgesses, were soon established in Edinburgh, with sub-com- 
mittees in the country parts, which rapidly orgamised an 
extensive and powerful scheme of insurrection. The result 
was the general signing of the celebrated National Covenant, 
in which they undertook to mamtain at all hazards the old 
form of worship and the confession of faith, as subscribed by 
James I. and the people at large in 1580 and 1590* This 
was followed by the mecting of the general assembly at 
Glasgow, m November, 1638, which publicly declared for 
unqualified Presbyterianism, and deposed all the bishops 
forthwith, along with some of the more zealous Episcopalian 
clergy. 

From this time down to the conquest of the country by 
Cromwell in 1651, the Kirk reigned supreme, and, itself wholly 
uncontrolled by the state, 1uled both the governors and the 
people of the country with the most absolute sway. It 1s 
not surprising that amongst its first demonstrations of freedom 
should be a tyrannical censorship of the press, severe laws 
against Papistry, and divers most absurd and cruel enact- 
ments against “the abundance and increase of witchcraft,” 
under which numbers of poor creatures were burnt alive or 
otherwise executed. Even the proceedings which do 1t most 


* This engagement was afterwards generally taken by the English 
Puritans under the title of the “Solemn League and Covenant ” 
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honour, such as its efforts for the adyancement of national 
education, are marked with the strong lines of spiritual domina- 
tion, and the most perfect control over places of public educa- 
tion was given to the presbyteries and other ecclesiastical 
courts. In those palmy days, mdeed, of Presbyterianism, 1t 
18 impossible to avoid tracing the close resemblance which its 
system of church government bore to that of its old enemy, 
popery, especially in their mutual intolerance of dissent, dis- 
regard of the rights of the laity, and high assumption of the 
divine right of ministers as mdependent of, or superior to, the 
civil power All this was backed by the most prying and 
intolerable espionage and interference with the domestic pri- 
vacy of all classes, compared with which auricular confession 
was scarcely more effective and infinitely less distressing. 

15. In the mean time matters were going on no less un- 
favourably in England Charles and his favourite Laud were 
bent upon enforcing conformity to the established religion, 
and the courts of Star Chamber and High Commission, with 
their accessaries, the pillory, the biand, and the scourge, 
were kept in full employ.* The Puritans came im for the 
greater share of these severities, for after a few fines and 
other punishments in the early pait of the reign, the Roman 
Cathohes escaped farther persecution through the influence of 
the queen and their own strong professions of loyalty to the 
crown This toleration unfortunately appeaied to confirm 
the popular notion of Laud’s semi-popish Arminmianism, which 
his own love for striking forms and ceremonies did not fail 


* In particular may be menticned Alexander Leighton, who for his 
“ Zion’s Plea against Prelacy,” was publicly whipped, placed im the 
pillory for two hours, had both ears cut off, his nostrils shit, and was 
branded on the cheeks with the letters S S (or sower of sedition), after 
which he was imprisoned for life Prynne suffered the same punishment 
turce for his “ Histrio-Mastix,” an attack upon stage plays, which was 
supposed, to reflect upon the queen, and Burton and Bastwick for writing 
seditious, schismatical, and libellous books. In consequence of these 
persecutions, many persons left England and settled in North America, 
amongst whom were some of the Dutch and French congregations, whom 
the Duke of Alva, to the great bencfit of our country, had formerly 
driven into Enghind. 
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to increase. The hcensing of books was also conductcd in a 
still more arbitrary manner than before, and Fox’s Martyrs, 
Bishop Jewel's works, and other books formerly printed by 
authority, and much admired by churchmen, were now 
actually forbidden to be republished. 

At length the tone of the Puritans began to rise with the 
progiess of political events and the success of their friends in 
Scotland, and the Long Parliament was not more distin- 
guished for 1ts boldness mm matters of civil than of ecclesiasti- 
cal government. The primate Laud was impeached and 
committed to the Tower %, whither he was soon followed by 
ten of the bishops, and two others were debarred of their seats 
in the House, for protesting against the legality of the acts com- 
mitted m their absence. Finally, on the 14th of February, 
1642, the whole episcopal order was formally incapacitated 
from sitting in parliament, and the courts of Star Chamber 
and High Commission having been already abolished, the 
entire system of the Church was thus virtually severed from 
the State. A summary process of eyectment was also com- 
menced against the “malignant” clergymen, under various 
pretexts of immorality and scandalous offences, and numbers 
of pious and learned divines were driven from their cures, 
imprisoned, or obliged to leave the country 

16. Presbyterianism had not as yet spread sufficiently m 
England to take at once the place of the Episcopal Church 
Those who desired the total abolition of episcopacy were, at first 
indeed, few in number, and leaned rather to Independency than 
to a more regular form of dissent. For two years in consequence 
the country was left without any established form of worship, 
and the clergy read the Liturgy and continued the old cere- 
monies or not just as they pleased The cathedral service 
was, undeed, everywhere put down, and an ordinance was 
issued by the parliament (in 1643) that all altars and tables 
of stone should be taken away, communion tables removed 
from the east end of the church, their rails pulled down, and 
all candlesticks, tapers, and basins, standing upon them, taken 


* Laud was kept in prison till the 10th of January, 1645, when he was 
publicly executed on Tower Hull 
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away ; and all crucifixes, images or pictures of God and the 
saints, with all superstitious inscriptions, obliterated or other- 
wise destroyed. In the execution of this order the sacred 
edifices were often sadly injured, and St. Paul’s Cross, 
Charing Cross, and that in Cheapside, were levelled to the 
ground. The name, style, and dignity of archbishops and 
bishops, were not, however, openly expunged till 1646. 

17. At length the visit of the Scotch commissioners to 
London determined their wavering English friends, and the 
settlement of a new ecclesiastical polity was entrusted to 
the assembly of divincs, which met at Westminster on 
the Ist of July, 1643. In doctrine these mimisters were 
generally agrecd, being all Calvinists, but in church-govern- 
ment they held very different opmions mdeed. A few 
were still attached to the old episcopacy, but these finding 
themselves in a hopeless minority soon retired. Of the re- 
mainder the great majority seem to have been at first inclined 
to such a modified episcopacy as Knox’s First Book of Disci- 
pline had presented, in which bishops should appear as mere 
superintendents, and without any secular rank or authority. 
This party at last, through Scottish influence, became 
thoroughly Presbyterian (some even adopting the principle of 
the divine 11ght of presbytery ), and from it proceeded all the 
erceds and compendiums successively published in the name of 
the assembly —the Directory for Public Worship, the Confes- 
sion of Faith, and the larger and shorter Catechisms —formu- 
laries which are mainly retained in the Church of Scotland 
to the present day The Directory, which was intended as a 
substitute for the Liturgy, was established by the parliament 
in 1645, but the Confession of Faith was never sanctioned by 
any act of the English legislature. 

18. A vigorous opposition was, however, made to the 
Presbyterians by the Independents and Erastians*, who es- 
pecially distressed them by maintaming the principle of a 


* So called from Erastus, a German divine of the preceding century, 
who maintamed that the church, or the clergy as such, possessed no 
inherent legislative power of any kind, and that the national church, in 
its form and discipline, was in all respects the mere subject and creature 
of the civil magistrate 
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general toleration of all sects, though the Independents had 
some scruples about including popery and prclacy in the 
list. In the parliament and the army the dissenters carried 
the upper hand, and although Presbyterianism was partially 
established by way of experiment in 1646, and fixed without 
quahfication m 1649, many difficulties were still presented to 
its general extension over the kingdom, and, 1n fact, it never 
did attain a perfect and universal establishment Some of 
the beng@ies were still retained by the old Episcopalian in- 
cumfeate® considerable number were held by Independents, 
ane" & fow by some of the minor sccts encouraged by Cromwell’s 

gencral spirit of toleration. Even the laity seem to have occa- 
siotially been admitted to the pulpits if they only possessed an 
edifying gift” of utterance. At last, in March 1653, a board 
of Triers was appointed, thirty-eight im number, of whom 
part were Presbyterians, part Independents, and a few Bap- 
tists, to which was entrusted, without any instructions or 
limitations whatever, the power of examining, approving, or 
rejecting all persons that might be appoimted to any living in 
the Church. Cromwell, indeed, represented this measure as 
really a restrictive one, but 1t evidently sanctioned the opening 
of the Church to all, at least, of the sects represented 1n the 
board, which continued to sit and to exercise 1ts functions till 
a short time after the Protector’s death. 

Ciomwell, also, by his deputy Monk, enforced the principle 
of toleration in Scotland, much to the chagrin of the Pres- 
byterian clergy, who were at length put down by force of 
arms in 1652, and never dared to assemble again till their 
conqueror had ceased to exist 

19. During the general stir and upheaving of all principles, 
civil and religious, 1n the 17th century, a swarm of sectarics, 
the “ maggots of coriupted texts,” naturally arose, and made 
dissent tenfold more discordant than before. In 1646 no less 
than sixteen distinct and flourishing species are enumerated 
by Edwards in his “ Gangrena,” a violent Presbyterian denun- 
ciation of such unhallowed consequences of Church-revolt.* 





* These were Independents, Biownists, Mullenauians, Antmomians, 
Anabaptists, Arminians, Libertines, Familists, Enthusiasts, Seekers, Per- 
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The indolence of the Presbyterian army-chaplains, who, when 
they had got into good livings, did not care to go out any 
more with their regiments, gave these innovators great op- 
portunity, which they did not fail to improve, and the army 
in consequence became entirely sectarian, and soon drove the 
more orderly dissenters to the wall. The result of this vic- 
tory was a reign of general toleration, popery and prelacy 
always excepted, which lasted till the Restoration, a space of 
nearly eleven years. 

20. The principle of religious liberty was maintained by 
some writers on the Continent soon after the Reformation, 
but its first assertion in England, at least on a wide and 
general scale, was in a work of Leonard Busher, entitled 
* Religious Peace, or a Plea for Libetty of Conscience, long 
since presented to King James and his High Court of Parla- 
ment,” which was first printed in 1614, and again in 1646. 
The first founder of a religious body upon this principle 1s 
said to have been Roger Williams, a clergyman of the Es- 
tablished Church, but who having embraced Puritan views, 
emigrated, in 1631, to the youthful colony of Massachussetts 
in New England. There, however, he found as little peace as 
at home, and being banished from the settlement ‘‘as a dis- 
turber of the peace of the church and commonwealth,” he re- 
tired to Rhode Island with a few followers, and commenccd the 
plantation still known by the name of Providence. A charter 
was obtained for this colony in 1643, and another in 1662, 
from Charles II., in which the most unrestricted religious free- 
dom was secured by the exertions of Willams, and which 
presented, perhaps, the very first mstance of a government 
with which no religious sect or party was in any way con- 
nected. 

At that time no people in the world presented a more re- 
markable display of bigotry and intolerance than the Puritan 
colonists of New England, who had themselves but just 
escaped from what they deemed an msupportable tyranny at 


fectists, Socimans, Arians, Anti-Trimitarians, Anti-Scripturists, and 
Sceptics Some of these had appeared, however, in the preceding cen- 
tury 
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home. All who did not communicate with the state church 
(which was a form of Independency) were deprived of avil 
privileges; the worship of images was made punishable with 
death, and any one who might be pronounced a heretic was 
banished without mercy. The new sect of Quakers were 
especially persecuted, being liable to have their ears cropped, 
their tongues bored through with a red hot iron, and even 
executed on returning after banishment, a sentence under 
which several persons actually suffered. 

21. The founder of the Society of Frends, commonly 
galled Quakers*, was George Fox, who was born at Drayton 
in Lancashire, m 1624. This remarkable man, who was 
originally a shoemaker, having fancied that he heard a voice 
from Heaven when he was about nineteen years of age, com- 
menced a wandering life as a stranger in the world, with 
many odd habits and gestures, and professed illuminations 
and visions from the Holy Spirit As his mode of proceed- 
ing did not seem very respectful to the precise Puntan mi- 
nisters, he and his followers soon got into serious trouble, 
which they endured with smgular patience and meekness. 
Even Cromwell did not always choose to interfere on their 
behalf, although their half-lunatic behaviour scems generally 
to have deserved compassion rather than severity. Of these 
enthusiasts the most extravagant was James Naylor, who 
aspired to divine honours as being the especial temple of 
Christ, and was very nearly put to death for his impiety He 
escaped, however, with whipping, branding, tongue-boring, 
the pulory, and two years’ imprisonment. 

22. Amongst other sects who, equally with the Quakers, 
held the paramount authority of the inward voice of the 
Spirit, were the Mulenarians or Fifth-monarchy men (who 
beheved in the immediate coming of Christ to reign pei- 
sonally on the earth for 1000 years, with the saints as lus 
ministers and local vicegerents), the Ranters, the Bechmenists, 
the half-sceptical Seekers, and the all-credulous Mugglctonians 


* The name Quaker was given from Fox desuing a magistrate, who 
once took him up, to “ quake and tremble at the word of the Lord” 
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(who put unbounded faith in “those two last prophets and 
messengers of God, John Reeve and Ludowick Muggleton”). 
These last, however, found out that the light of the Quakers 
was nothing but darkness and the very spirit of antichrist! 
and sentence of damnation was solemnly pronounced upon 
the whole of the rival body by their leaders. 

These sectaries naturally united with the Independents 
to oppose the Restoration, which obviously threatened their 
overthrow, the Quakers only excepted, who had endured too 
much from all parties not to hope for some benefit, at least, 
from the change The poor Friends were, however, unfor- 
tunately confounded with a mad outbreak of Venner and the 
Fifth-monarchy men, and suffered severely for a time. 

23. It was plain enough that the Restoration would pro- 
duce, at least in England, the re-establishment of episcopacy, 
(which, indeed, was the general wish of the nation,) but the 
Presbyterians were not disposed to part altogether with their 
former power, and they strained every nerve accordingly to 
secure the mixed system which had been proposed some years 
before by Archbishop Usher, in which the episcopal office and 
authority was to be combined with synods of the clergy for 
the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs. By this scheme it was 
provided that the archbishops and bishops should continue as 
before, but that a body of suffragan bishops should be created, 
equal in number to the rural deaneries—that a synod of his 
own clergy should be assembled by every suffragan once a 
month, a diocesan synod once or twice a year by the bishop, and 
a provincial synod, consisting of all the bishops and suffragans 
with delegates from the clergy of each diocese, every third 
year, by the aichbishop, if the parliament should be sitting, 
the two provincial synods might join and form a national 
assembly, wherein all appeals from inferior meetings might be 
received, their acts examined, and all church matters what- 
soever finally determined. This plan hardly differed from the 
Scottish, except that the prelates were made constant moder- 
ators in their own church courts instead of bemg elected on 
each occasion by the members, and that the power of ordina- 
tion might still be left exclusively in their hands. 
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24. This scheme was formally proposed at a conference 
held in 1660, without any effect , but in a few days after 
the king published a “healing declaration,” announcing a 
variety of arrangements upon the required points, which gave 
general satisfaction to the Presbyterians, some of whose 
leaders immediately accepted office in the Church The in- 
tended measures, however, were lost in the next parliament, 
and, 1t has been said, by a manceuvre of the court Imme- 
diately after the old incumbents were 1estored to their livings, 
and numbers of ministers who had been introduced during the 
time of the Commonwealth were unceremoniously dispossessed 
of their usurped seats 

25. Something, however, was done to satisfy the dissenters 
in the calling of the famous Savoy Conference, (March 25th, 
1661,) at which twelve bishops and twelve of the principal 
Presbyte11an divines, with nine assistants on each side, assem- 
bled to revise the Book of Common Prayet, and to make such 
alterations as might be “ expedient for the giving satisfaction 
to tender consciences and the restormg and continuance of 
peace and unity in the churches under his mayesty’s govern- 
ment and protection ’* A good many objections were made 
at this conference to the old Service Book, and 1t was proposed 
that a new Liturgy should be drawn up, which was done by 
the celebrated Baxter in the short space of afortmght This 
huriied composition was at once rejected, and after much 
useless wrangling the inceting was broken up without anything 
decisive having been concluded Shortly after, the Convoca- 
tion was desired to review the Prayer Book, and after several 
amendments, the principal of which were, that the lessons 
should be read instead of sung, the substitution of a few col- 
lects, the addition of prayers for the parliament, and for “ all 
conditions of men,” and the General Thanksgiving, the taking 


* Amongst the Episcopalians were Fruen, Archbishop of York, 
Sheldon, Bishop of London, Cosins of Durham, Morley of Worcester, 
Sanderson of Lincoln, Drs Earles, Heylin, Gunning, Barwick, Pearson, 
Sparrow, Mr Thorndike, & Amongst the Presbyterians, Bishop Rey- 
nolds of Norwich, Drs Spurstow, Manton, and Lightfoot, Mr Calamy, 
Mr Baxter, &e 
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of the epistles and gospels from the last translation instead of 
the Bishop’s Bible, the additional office of “ baptism for 
those of riper years,” and of forms of prayer “to be used at 
sea,” and for the 30th of January and 29th of May, a slight 
increase of the holidays and alteration im the lessons — the 
whole book was brought into the order in which it now stands, 
and was fully and finally established by the Act of Uniformity, 
passed on the 19th of May, 1662 By this famous act all 
ministers not already ordamed by episcopal hands or disposed 
to be so ordained unmediately, or refusing to yield unfeigned 
assent and consent to all and every thing prescribed in the 
Book of Common Prayer, or declining to abjure the solemn 
league and covenant and the lawfulness of taking up arms 
against the hing on any pretence whatever, were peremptorily 
ordered to quit their benefices on the ensuing 24th of August, 
the noted Feast of St Baitholomew. 

26 On that fated day a few were brought to conform, but 
the gicat bulk of the mimsters (amounting, say their own 
party, to 2000,) preached their farewell sermons on the pre- 
ceding Sunday, and quietly took leave of then flocks A great 
outcry was subsequently nade because they were not allowed 
the fifths of thar livings for their support, as the republican 
party had professed to do for the Episcopalian clergy upon theer 
dispossession , but, besides that the mght of possession was 
nothing lke so great on the one side as the other, those old 
allowances of the parliament had been in reality of a very 
nominal and unsatisfacto1y character Nor would the noncon- 
formist ministers have readily consented to give up the ex- 
ercise of then voices against the established order of the 
realm, a practice which it would have been very inconsistent 
in the government to sanction and support by a positive 
pension. The nation at large had but little sympathy with 
the eyected preachers, who, nevertheless, went sturdily on in 
spite of imprisonment and every trial, defying the Service 
Book and the Church which they were compelled by law to 
frequent, and for opposing wluch a little too fiercely ther 
followers occasionally found their way to the gallows. 

27 The established clergy and the government soon de- 
nounced this conduct as schismatical and rebellious, and by 
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the Five-mile Act 1t was made penal for any nonconformist 
minister to teach in a school, or come within five miles (except 
as a passing traveller) of any city, borough, corporate town, 
or any place in which he had preached or taught since the 
passmg of the Act of Umiformity, unless he had previously 
taken the oath of non-resistance. In 1673 the Test Act was 
passed (only repealed in 1828,) by which all who refused to 
take the oaths and receive the sacrament according to the rites 
of the Church of England, along with a formal renunciation of 
the popish doctrine of transubstantiation, were debarred from 
all public employments Professcdly this was done to check 
the growth of popery, but in effect it restricted the Dissenters 
quite as completely 

28. Towaids popery the king himself was not 111 inclined, 
but the Protestant feelings of the people were highly excited 
during the reign of Charles II by the memorable popish 
plot and its pretended witnesses, Oates and Bedloe, an ac- 
count of which may be found in all the histones. A number 
of violent measuies were proposed by the Commons m con- 
sequence, and several Jesuits and other Roman Catholic 
priests and monks were executed. The much-desired result 
of these impartial persecutions was the strengthening and 
extension of “that most necessary doctrine” of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance, as the true “ badge and character 
of the Church of England ” 

29 This dogma was very much shaken, however, by the 
arbitrary and avowedly popish inclinations of Janes II, and 
both Oxford and Cambridge strenuously resisted his attempts 
to thrust in Roman Catholic members upon their foundations 
The better to carry out his views, the xing issued a proclama- 
tior suspending the penal laws against all nonconformusts, 
whether Protestants or Roman Catholics But this apparent 
act of toleration, besides its asserted illegality, was strongly 
suspected by the Protestants as only mtended for a blind, and 
certain to be withdrawn the moment that popery was re-esta- 
blished in the land The command to read the declaration of 
indulgence in the churches at length afforded a vent for the 


hostile feelings which had been accumulating so long, and not 
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more than 200, out of the whole 10,000 clergy in the kingdom, 
would comply with the royal will. The Church of England 
now presented its strongest and most decided character, and 
bemg warmly backed by the Protestant Dissenters, the con~ 
test was no longer doubtful The jury acquitted the seven 
bishops who were tried for petitionmg against the fatal mea- 
sure, the people and the army applauded the verdict, and 
every thing prepared the way for the succeeding Revolution, 
which established the Protestant religion on a basis too firm 
to be ever again disturbed even for a moment 

30. In Scotland, as in England, presbyterianism was put 
down at the Restoration, and episcopacy re-established in a 
still fuller and more absolute supremacy than before, although 
Charles II had taken the covenant whilst he was in Scotland, 
and had solemnly sworn to defend the Kirk All meetings 
of synods and presbyteries weie forbidden under pain of a 
charge of treason, and by msisting on the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy and the abjuration of the national covenant, 
the Presbyterians were driven from all offices in ether Church 
or State, and not a few were scent into perpetual exile Only 
one Scottish bishop of Laud’s ordination was now alive, but 
others were soon consecrated by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, amongst whom was the famous Sharp, created aich- 
bishop of St Andrew’s This ardent prelate, assisted by the 
civil power and the army, pressed the Conventicle Act 
severely on the people, and filled the prisons with those who de- 
clined to attend at or use the Church Service * The Scottish 
spirit would not, however, brook this violence, and an msur- 
rection broke out amongst the Whigamores (as they were 
called), which was at first put down with much bloodshed and 
horrid tortures, but only to break out again with fresh vigour. 
In vain were the fierce dragoons and the wild Highland sol- 
diery quartered at large upon the country, and the hill-side 
meetings of the Covenanters broken up with merciless 
slaughter, the stern Presbyterians rose again and fought with- 


* A new invention was employed by Sharp to extort confessions, 
called the boot, in which the leg was crushed by a wedge driven forcibly 
in| Thumbikins were afterwards invented for squeezing the fingers 
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out ceasing for their cherished faith, though with httle success 
beyond slaying the persecuting archbishop. Tull the conclusion 
of this period the Church of England remamed the established 
system of religion in Scotland, although 1t was upheld entirely 
by force 

In Ireland also episcopacy was restored, but without any 
similar necessity for violence, the native population being 
wholly indifferent as to what form was imposed by then 
masters, since none contributed to their emancipation. Under 
James, however, the Protestants in that country were very 

yelly treated, and popery was almost entuely re-established 
We Wore time before the Revolution. 

“© $1 Superstition still prevailed strongly in England, not- 
withstanding the purer light of the 1cformed faith, and wap 
even countenanced by the learned of the day, cluding King 
James I., who wiote a giave book on demonology o1 witch- 
craft The favourite mode of divination amongst these wise 
scholars was the Sortes Vugiliane, o1 opening at hazard a 
copy of the /Mneid and 1cading the passage which first struck 
the eye.* Fortune-telling and astrology was a common trade, 
and omens of all kinds were religiously observed, the appear- 
ance of a comet in 1618 having frughtened even the court into 
a temporary sobriety Exorcism of devils had long been prac- 
tised with great success by the Romish clergy , but at length 
the Puritans, jealous of their fame, took up the adjuration 
book and diove out many a vulgar spmt hke Purr and Flib- 
bertiaibbet The imagmary sin of witchcraft was awfully 
punished, no less than 3000 persons having been executed, as 
it 1s said, between 1640 and 1660, becides all that had already 
pe1ished under James. 





> 


* Charles T, when at Oxford, 15 said to have thus ht upon those 1e- 
markuble verses in the Aineid (bookiv vv 615—620 ), which so staikingly 
desciibe his own untimely fate, — 

“ At, bello audacis popul: vexatus et armis, 
Finibus extoriis, complexu avulsus Tul, 
Auxilium imploret, videatque mdigna suorimy 
Funera, nec, cum se sub leges pacis iniqua 
Tiadidaiit, 1egno aut optata luce fruatur , 

Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus arena ” 
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CHAPTER III 
LEARNING AND ARTS. 


1, THE commencement of this period, taken in connexion 
with the conclusion of the last, forms undoubtedly the most 
brillant era m our national literature, the very prime of that 
splendid world of thought which English intellect has so 
proudly opened to us, and from whose overflowing wells so 
many later minds have drunk their highest and purest in- 
spiration. We shall first consider the dramatic hterature of 
the age, from its rude beginnings up to the perfection to 
which 1t was raisgd by Shakspcere and his successors 

Long before the old Moral, or even the Miracle Plays had 
ceased to be performed, a new style of dramatic perfo.mances, 
with characters drawn from real life, had arisen, of which the 
earhest specimens are, perhaps, the Interludes of John Hey- 
wood, some of which must have been written before 1521. 
The first truce Enghsh comedy, however, is Ralph Roister 
Doister, written by Nicholas Udall, a master at Eton, im mm- 
itation of Plautus and Terencc, its date 1s not exactly known, 
but it was printed at least in 1551 This play 1s divided 
into regular acts and scenes, and the characters are drawn 
with much force and humour The next 1s Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle, of which the oldest edition 1s dated 1575 
This was written, as 1t 18 supposed, by John Still, afterwards 
bishop of Bath and Wells, and was played before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, but 1s remarkable for httle besides coarse 
merriment and grossness of expression Perhaps a little 
earlier than this picce 1s the Misogonus, although the only 
extant copy (which 1s in MS ) 1s dated 1577 — All these pro- 
ductions are composed in rhyme. 

2. Tragedy may be said to have made its appearance at 
the same eaily date in the shape of Chronicle Histories, in 
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which certain passages of history were thrown by the annahists 
into a dramatic form, without much regard to chronology. 
Of this an example 1s presented in Bale’s drama of Kynge 
Johan, w1itten in all probability some years before the middle 
of the 16th century. In thus piece the characters of real life, 
such as King John, Cardinal Pandulph, &c, are strangely 
jumbled up with the allegorical figures of the old Morals, 
such as Widowed Britanma, Imperial Majesty, Order, Sedi- 
tion, &c. Several other productions of the same mixed sort 
appear in the latter half of the same century, as Tom Tiler 
and lus Wife (supposed to have been first printed about 1578), 
the Conflict of Conscience, 1581, &c., &c. 

Before these nondescript pieces had expired, however, the 
cra of genume histouical tragedies had commenced, and on 
the 18th of January, 1562, was presented “before the queen’s 
most excellent majesty, in her highness’ court of Whitchall, 
by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple,” the tragedy of Gor- 
boduc (otherwise named of Ferrex and Poriex), wiitten by 
Thomas Sackville, afterwards Earl of Dorset, and by Thomas 
Norton, said to have been a Puritan clergyman, and one of 
the assistants of Sternhold and Hopkins in then metrical 
version of the Psalms This 1s but a dull piece, without the 
true spirit of dialogue and of dramatic action, but the lan- 
guage 1s singularly coucct, and often poetical, and it may 
be 1emarked that blank verse is here used for the first time 
in dramatic composition It retains onc of the old contrivances 
in the Dumb Show, which precedes every act, and represents 
by a sort of allegorical exhibition the part of the story which 
is to follow , this practice was long continued on the stage, 
as Shakspere has shown by prefixing 1t to the play in Hamlet 
Anothe: custom, which Shakspere has also twice made use 
of, 1s kept up mn Gorboduc, namely, a chorus consisting of 
“four ancient and sage men of Britam,” who moralise upon 
the proceedings im each act, something after the fashion of 
the ancient Greek drama. 

3. From 1562 to 1570 the Morals contested the field with 
some few attempts in tragedy, comedy, and dramatic history , 


but from that time they gradually gave way to their more 
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intelligible rivals, although they are still mentioned in the 
licence for playing granted in 1603 to Burbage, Shakspere, 
and their associates. The regular plays, however, for twenty 
years after the appearance of “ Gorboduc,” have for the most 
part been only preserved in their names, and it 1s difficult to 
determine precisely to what class they belonged. The greatest 
playwright of that day seems to have been Richard Edwards, 
who introduced stoiies from profane history upon the stage. 
Some plays were also translated or adapted from the ancient 
and from foreign languages, as the “ Andrian” of Terence, 
the tragedies of Seneca, and one piece of Ariosto It 1s remark- 
able that in the second editions of these works (so rapid was 
the change now going on in the English tongue) long glos- 
saries of words newly introduced, or which but a few years 
before had been in common use, were often absolutely neces- 
sary for their perfect comprchension. 

4 A higher class of dramatic writers arose, however, after 
1580, of whom one of the first was George Pecle, whose 
earliest work was printed in 1584. His most famous piece 
is the “Love of King David and Fair Bethsabe ,’ but his 
greatest merit is a certain elegance of fancy and smoothness | 
of versification Contemporary with him was the coaise and 
farcical Robert Greene, one of the earliest specimens of the 
Grub Street school. Christopher Marlow, who flourished at 
the same time, 1s admitted to have been the greatest play- 
writer before Shakspere, and his “ Tiagical History of Doctor 
Faustus,” “ Edward II.,” and “ Rich Jew of Malta,” are pe- 
culiarly fine specunens of the poctry of the stage. He dicd 
unfortunately at an early age im 1593. Amongst other names 
of this time may be mentioned John Lyly, the Euphuust, 
Thomas Kyd, and Thomas Lodge, one of whose pieces 18 
supposed to have given the original idea of “ As You Like 
It.” Almost all these early writers were classical scholars 
and men who had received an university education, from 
which circumstance the English drama received at the outset 
a certain learned air and classical form of diction 

5. But we must now turn to the great head and leader of 
all, the real cieatun of the modern stage, the immoital SHAK- 
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SPERE, whose brillant light has long since thrown most of 
the compositions of his predecessors into the deepest shade. 
As elaborate criticism, however, 1s not our business here, and 
would be indeed entirely superfluous, we shall simply date 
the principal works of the great master, according to the 
best information or conjectures which we possess. 

Walham Shakspere was born in 1564, and after passing a 
boyhood and youth with which all are familar, 1s found to be 
enumerated amongst the proprietors of the Blackfriars Theatre 
in 1589 In 1592 it would scem, from some satirical expres- 
sions of Robert Greene, that he had acquired considerable re- 
putation as a dramatist and as a writer in blank verse, and in 
1598 he 1s spoken of by acritic of the day as indisputably the 
greatest of English dramatists both in tragedy and comedy. 
* Titus Andromcus” (if that play be really Shakspere’s) was 
first published in 1594 =“ Richard IT ,” “ Richard IIL,” and 
“Romeo and Juliet,” nm 1597.  Love’s Labour Lost,” and 
the “First Part of Henry IV ,” in 1598. “Second Part of 
Henry IV.,” *‘Henry V,” “ Midsummer Night’> Dream,” 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,” and the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
in 1600. “ Second and Third Parts of Henry VI.” (Gf they 
aie by Shakspere, for the “ First Part” apparently 1s not) 
in the same year The “ Merry Wives of Windsor” in 1602 
‘ Hamiect,” in 1603 =“ Lear,” in 1608 “ Troilus and Cres- 
sida” and “ Pericles of Tyre,” in 1609 =“ Othello,” not till 
1622, (six years after the author’s death,) and the remaindei 
of the plays not till the first folio edition in 1623. Shakspere 
himself, indeed, took no great care of the publication of his 
works, which came forth at first in very imperfect shapes, 
until his friends [Leminge and Condell collected, revised, and 
brought them out in the edition just named. They were 
reprinted in 1632, and again in 1664 and 1682, after which 
editions of all kinds are sufficiently numerous. The great 
poet died in 1616, and was buried in his native town of 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

6. Contemporary with Shakspere were George Chapman, 
who wrote some twenty plays, besides the most spirited trans- 
lation that we yet possess of the Thad and Odyssey , Webster, 
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whose *“ White Devil” and “Duchess of Malfy” are much 
celebrated ; Middleton, whose comic power was considerable , 
Decker, a writer of very lively fancy, Marston, Tailor, 
Tourneur, Rowley, and Thomas Heywood, the most rapid 
and voluminous of English authors. Many plays of this time 
were, however, written by a junto of poets, each taking some 
one part to himself 

Far superior to all those who have been named, and 
worthy to be rated next to Shakspere, stand forth the ilus- 
trious pair, Beaumont and Fletcher, whose poetical part- 
nership was so perfectly managed, that 1t 1s umpossible to dis- 
tinguish the several parts in their mutual productions which 
belong to each author. Beaumont died in 1616, Fletcher in 
1625, after having written, either separately or in conjunction, 
fifty-three plays betwecn the two Their drama 1s distin- 
guished by its exquisite poetry and fertility of plot and inci- 
dent, and was for a time a much greater favourite on the 
stage than that of Shakspere, but it 1s far inferior in the 
development and preservation, as well as in originality and 
varicty of character, and 1s disgiaced by a grossness of 
thought and expression which renders it 1n its original state 
wholly unfit fo. modern representation 

A new style was attempted by the “rare” Ben Jonson, 
who sought to revive the classic Roman drama, and wrote his 
plays upon the models of Terence, Plautus, and Seneca He 
died n 1637, after having written above fifty pieces of various 
kinds Massinger also had a learned turn, but 1s particularly 
excellent in his villains, of whom Sir Giles Overreach, in the 
“New Way to Pay Old Debts,” and Luke im the «“ City 
Madam,” are fine specimens A writer of deep pathos 1s found 
in John Ford, whose versification is also of frequent and 
extreme beauty. The last name of this great age 1s that of 
Shirley, whose first play was published in 1629 He is 
the author of about forty pieces, lively, cleai, and pure in 
language. 

7. Previous to the civil wars, there appear to have been 
no less than five different compames of public players in 
London. — 1st, the “King’s Company” (to which Shak- 
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spere belonged), which acted at the Globe Theatre on the 
Bankside, Southwark, mn summer, and at the Blackfriars 
Theatre in Winter. 2. The Queen’s Players, who occupied 
the Cockpit (or Phoenix) in Drury Lane, the ongin of the 
present theatre. 3. The Prince’s Players at the Fortune 
Theatre, in Golden Lane, Cripplegate. 4. The Salisbury 
Court Company. 5. The Ciuldren of the Revels, who are sup- 
posed to have performed at the Red Bull, at the upper end of 
St. John’s Street. When the plague happened to rage in town 
the theatres were shut up, and the players went down to the 
provinces, but their absence seems to have been generally 
borne with great impatience. With the gloomy spirit of 
puritanism dramatic entertainments did not well accord, and 
by an ordinance of the Lords and Commons, 1n 1642, “ public 
stage plays” were ordered henceforth “to cease and be 
forborne.”* This order was, however, frequently infringed, 
and severer measures were consequently adopted, the theatres 
being stripped of their fittings, the poor players treated as 
rogues and vagabonds, and condemned upon the first offence 
to public whipping, and on the second, to all the penaltics of 
incorrigible roguery , and all persons found present at a per- 
formance fined in 5s. for the use of the poo. In the provinces 
and country houses of the nobility, however, a few actors stall 
ventured to perform, and Su Wilham Davenant gave enter- 
tainments of declamation and music, which he called Operas, 
without molestation, even in London. A great comic gemus, 
too, Robert Cox, under the pretence of rope-dancing, contrived 
to fill the Red Bull with vast audiences, whom he entertained 
with the richest scenes of Shakspere, Marston, Shirley, &c, 
compressed into one piece, and called Humours or Drolleries 

One good result of this dreary interval was, however, the 


* This hatred to theatrical representations, which the parliament pro- 
fessed to be founded upon purely religious feelings, 1s attributed by a poet 
of the time, Alexander Brome, to political and even personal motives — 





“°Tis worth our note, 

Bishops and players both suffer’d in one vote 

And reason good, for they had cause to fea: them, 

One did suppress their schisms, and t'othe: jeer them !” 
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publication of many MS. plays, which had hitherto been 
jealously hoarded by the respective companies, but wluch 
they were now obliged to print for their bread. 

8. With the Restoration the theatres opened once more, 
but with an entirely new turn and taste, and even a new lan- 
guage, Wit and liveliness of dialogue, with highly artifical 
plots, and a general bioadness and grossness of style, were now 
chiefly cultivated, and it must be owned with great success 
The plays of this period sparkle, deed, with the most 
brilhant points throughout, but they are hardly fit even fo 
private perusal, and, with a few exceptions, are now never 
brought upon the stage Amongst the most eminent draina- 
tic writers of the day were Dryden, whose touching tragedice 
are still occasionally performed, Davenant, Otway, Lee, 
Crowne, Etheridge, Wycherley, and Southerne. These were 
followed by Farquhar, Vanbrugh, Congreve, Mrs. Behn, and 
Mrs. Centlivre, who for the most part rival them in both then 
best and worst qualities Cowley, Waller, Buckingham, and 
Sedley, also wrote or altered several pieces for the stage 

9. Of poets not dramatic above 230 have been made out 
as flourishing in the lifetime of Shakspere, and if the cata- 
logue were extended to the Restoration perhaps the number 
would not be far short of 400, but of these only a few de- 
serve any particular notice ‘The first who appear are Samuel 
Damel and Wilham Warner, the latter remaikable for his 
Albion’s England, which was first published im a complete 
form in 1606. It 18 a legendary history of England written 
in the old fourteen-syllable verse, without much poetic feeling, 
although by his contemporarics the author was placed upon 
a level even with Edmund Spenser. Then comes Michael 
Drayton, a most voluminous writer, but whose fame rests 
chiefly on his Polyolbion, a minute topographical description 
of England, contained in some 30,000 Alexandrine hnes, which 
presented itself in 1612 and 1622, and 1s remarkable both for 
its poetic merits and for its varicd learning After these follow 
Gules and Phineas Fletcher, cousins of the dramatist, and both 
clergymen. Phineas, in particular, published, m 1633, a most 
singular allegory called the Purple Island, in which the human 
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body was mysteriously figured forth, and a detailed system 
of anatomy and psychology wrapped up in a series of poctic 
riddles. These last two writers were great favourites with 
Milton, as was also Joshua Sylvester, who was chiefly eminent, 
however, as a translator from the French Another great trans- 
lator was Edward Fairfax, who published Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Recovered, done into English verse, in 1600. Sir Richard 
Fanshawe also produced versions of Camoen’s Lusiad, Gua- 
rini’s Pastor Fido, Mendoza’s Querer por Solo Querer, and 
some translations from the Latin. 

A curious philosophical poem of this time 1s Sir John Da- 
vies’ * Nosce Teipsum,” which 1s written with singular skill in 
the heroic ten-syllable measure, disposed in quatrains, a most 
difficult kind of verse, which even Diyden gave up after a 
few trials He wrote also the best acrostics which have ever 
been penned, upon the name of Queen Elizabeth A far 
finer composition, however, 1s the “ Cooper’s Til” of Sir 
John Denham, published m 1643, and one of the noblest 
pieces of its kind in the woild 

10 The metaphysical school of poetry was founded in this 
age by Dr Donne, dean of St LPaul’s, whose lyrics, satires, 
epistles, and other poems, aie crowded with the most extra- 
ordinary conceits, and look at first like so many ingenious 
enigmas Yet they are not without a considerable vein of wit 
and delicate fancy, and the trucst tenderness and depth of feel- 
ing His great follower was Cowley, who, with a less fantas- 
tical manner, had much less passion and earnestness, Milton, 
however, declared that the three greatest English poets were 
Spenser, Shakspere, and Cowley, and the last was certainly ex- 
tremely popular for a length of tmme Among the minor poets 
may be mentioned Crashaw and Herrick, some of whose verses 
are very beautiful, and the better known George Herbert, the 
most poetical of our religious lyrics. Of a different class, but 
equally excellent in their way, are the three exquisite writers 
of light songs and short pieces, Carew, Suckling, and Lovelace. 
These gentlemen were Cavalieis, but the Puritan side had its 
counterbalance in Andrew Marvell and Gcorge Wither, 
whose early poetical flights are as sweet as their later political 
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prose is vigorous and stinging. An elegant Scottish bard of 
the time of James I. is Drummond of Hawthoinden, who 
was, moreover, the first of his countrymen who aspired to 
write in English rather than Lowland Scotch. 

11. Theology engrossed a large portion of the prose liter- 
ature of the day, and the terest which all men felt in religi- 
ous controversies drew forth even the monarch on the throne, 
both James J. and Chailes I. having left us a gonsiderable col- 
lection of their performances, not always, however, of a very 
first-rate character One of the most eminent preachers under 
Elizabeth and James was Dr Andrews, bishop of Winchester, 
whose sermons are remarkable for learmng and ability, though 
often spoiled by an affected quibbling and playing with words, 
which his example contributed but too largely to spread 
Donne, the poet, has also left a folio volume of sermons deeply 
imbued with his quaint and subtle mode of thought, but a 
happier style 1s that of the celebrated Josenh Hall, bishop of 
Norwich, whose poetic temperament, forcible and picturesque 
language, and unaffected manner, have preserved him with 
justice in the favour of the public to the present day. Hales 
and Chillingworth are chicfly remarkable as controversialists, 
especially the latter, whose polemical treatises have never 
been excelled for closeness and keenness of reasonmg. The 
greatest name, however, amongst the English divines of the 
whole century 1s that of Jeremy TayYLor (born 1613, died 
bishop of Down and Connor 1667,) whose very prose 1s 
swelled almost mto poetry by the excessive richness of his 


imagination aud the splendour and melody of lus diction | 


His “Sermons,” his “Golden Grove,” “ Holy Living and Holy 
Dying,” and “ Contemplations on the State of Man,” are, 
indeed, scarcely to be paralleled by any other English writer. 
The “ Discourse on the Liberty of Prophesyng” may also be 
mentioned as one of the noblest pleas for freedom of conscience 
in the world. 

12. Amongst the theological writers may be placed Fuller, 
the droll and eccentric author of the “ Church History of 
Britain,” and of the “Worthies of England,” and Milton, 
who wrote several controversial treatises, especially against 
prelacy. In these as im his other prose works (some of which 


tt 
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were written mm Latin) the laboured classical style of the 
great poet often loses in ease and grace what 1t gains 1n lofti- 
neas and splendour, and forms, upon the whole, by no means 
a good general model The diction of the authonsed transla- 
tion of the Bible does not belong exclusively to this period, 
for it was studiously framed upon the basis of the Bishop's 
Bible, which itself was founded upon that of Cranmer, written 
under Henry VIII. With all its abundant beauties, therefore, 
it 18 not perhaps a fair specimen of the language of the reign 
in which it was actually produced. 

13 In secular literature the greatest master was undoubt- 
edly the illustrious Bacon.* To this noble intellect we owe 
a considerable stimulus to the prosecution of natural philoso- 
phy, and the most profound and original views of moral and 
political science In no other philosophical writer do we 
find such extraordinary depth of thought and splendour of 
eloquence so wonderfully united, and although his services to 
physical science may have been overrated, yet none can esti- 
mate too highly his unrivalled investigation of the powers and 
operations of the human mind Another writer of a very 
peculiar stamp 1s Sir Thomas Browne, the author of those 
singular works, “The Religio Medici,” “Inquiries into 
Vulga: Errors,” “ Urn Bunial,” and “ The Garden of Cyrus, 
or Quincuncial Lozenge of the Ancients, Artificially, Na- 
turally, and Mystically consideied,” which appeared between 
1642 and 1658 These treatises are full of uncommon 
thoughts and stiikimg passages, and are remarkable for 
their studious and quiet character at a time when the whole 
kingdom was convulsed, and hterary men of all parties deeply 
engaged in the sternest conflict 

“The Anatomy of Melancholy,” that curious web of in- 
terwoven quotations, was first published m 1621 Robert 
Burton, the author (who was educated at Sutton Coldfield 
School) died in 1640 Harrington’s original political romance 
** Oceana” appeared in 1656. 


* Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, was born m 1561, and died in 1626 
His “Essays” were first published in 1597, ‘“‘ Advancement of Learning” 
m 1605, “ Wisdom of the Ancients” in 1610, “ Novum Organum” im 
1620, and the “ De Augmentis Scientiarum ” in 1623 
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14, In this period, too, came forth the great work of the 
accomplished Raleigh, “The History of the World,” com- 
posed during his imprisonment in the Tower It possesses 
much literary ment, and 1s written ma more modern style 
than almost any of its contemporarics. A more valuable 
book as a record of facts, however, 1s “ Knolles’ History of 
the Turks,” published in 1610 Precisely the opposite 
quality 1s displayed in “ Daniel’s History of England ,” but 
the most masterly historical piece of the time 1s “ Bacon’s 
Reign of Henry VII,” next to which may be placed 
‘Thomas May’s Ilstory of the Long Parliament,” and 
“Breviary of the History of the Parhament.” The old po- 
pular histories were continued by the publication of Hall’s, 
Grafton’s, Holinshed’s, and Baker’s Chronicles, which last 
was a great favourite for a considerable time. Of far greater 
value, however, weie the antiquarian researches of Stow and 
Speed, published between 1565 and 1614, which form the 
very basis of our knowledge of national antiquities. 

15 English newspapers date from the first year of the 
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Long Parliament, the oldest that has been discovered being 
a quarto pamphlet of a few leaves, entitled “The Diurnal 
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Occurrences, or Daily Proceedings of Both Houses, in this 
great and happy parliament, from the 3d of November, 1640, 
to the 3d of November, 1641. London: printed for Wilham 
Cooke, and are to be sold at his shop at Furnival’s Inn Gate, 
in Holborn, 1641.”* More than 100 papers with different 
titles appear to have been published from this time to the 
death of the king, and upwards of 80 from that date to the 
Restoration. These were at first published weekly, but as 
the interest imcreased, twice or thrice a week, and even it 
would secm, daily, at least for a time. Such were the 

_ French Intellgencer, the Dutch Spy, the Scots Dove, &c , 

‘but Mercuries of all sorts wae the favourite title. Thus 
they had the Mercurius Acheronticus, AMercurcus Democritus, 
Auheus, Britanncus, Laughing Mercury, and Mercurius Mas- 
tex, which last faithfully lashed all the 1est. The great news- 
paper editors of the day were Marchmont Needham on the 
Presbyterian and Sir John Bukenhead on the Royalist side 
These were followed by Sur Roger L’Estrange, who has also 
been ranked amongst the patiiachs of the newspaper press. 
Pamphlets were also issued in prodigious numbers during 
those troubled times, the average being calculated at four o1 
five new ones every day. 

16. Wardly any great work in the line of ancient scholar- 
ship appeared before the Restoration, except a noble edition 
of St. Chrysostom, im eight vols. folio, by Sir Henry 
Savile, printed at Eton in 1612 Greck and Latin were 
both largely read, however, though not very critically, and a 
number of books were written in Latin by Englishmen, which 
still retain their celebrity , such as Camden’s “ Britannia” 
and “ Annales Rerum Anglicarum regnante Elzabetha,” 
‘‘Lord Herbert’s Treatise de Veritate,” Milton’s “ Defensio 
pro Populo Anglicano,” and ‘ Defensio Secunda,” and 


* Occasional gazettes had, however, been published at the time of the 
Spanish Armada, which, besides the news of the day, contain advertise- 
ments of books, & The original mvention of newspapers, “that folio 
of four pages, happy thought!” has been variously claimed by the Italians, 
French, and English No doubt the same necessities im all those countries 
gave unassisted birth to the same expedient 
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Archbishop Usher's De Primordiis Ecclesiarum Britanni- 
carum,” and * Annales Utriusque Testament.” 

17. From the appearance of his mmor poems in 1645 
Mitton had published no poetry (except one triflimg sonnet) 
till he gave the world his 1mmortal “ Paradise Lost” in ten 
books, in 1667. In 1671 appeared Ins “ Paradise Regamed,” 
and “Samson Agonistes,” in 1673 some new sonnets and 
other pieces, and im 1674 the second edition of his “ Paradise 
Lost,” now divided into twelve books, the same year com- 
pleting both his great work and his hfe The productions 
of this noble intellect, although principally published after 
the Restoration, belong in everything else to the preceding 
age, and possess a good deal of the Italian character, on 
which the elder poetry 1s so closely framed. From classical 
literature and the pure fount of the Hebrew Scriptures he 
also drank largely, and colouring all with his own fervid and 
lofty spirit, presented the world of English }terature with the 
most perfect poem that 1t has ever seen , perfect even to its 
muinutest point, for its blank verse 1s the happiest specimen of 
that metre beyond the region of the drama. 

18. A singular contrast to the deep and solemn tempera- 
ment of Milton 1s displayed in the grotesque satirical verses 
and dogerel rhymes of Samuel Butler, the celebrated author 
of “ Hudibras,” a poem which was fist published in 1663. 
Waller, who hved through nearly the whole of the 17th 
century, exhibits very strongly the growing influence of 
French literature upon the English school, his pieces beng 
distinguished by an extreme neatness and point, but without 
much depth of passion or earnestness of feeling. Sedley, 
Buckingham and Rochester carried thus style stil] farther, and 
unfortunately increased all its grossness and indelicacy. To 
these writers may be added the Earl of Roscommon, the lively 
Earl of Dorset, the Marquis of Hahfax, Lord Godolphin, Sir 
Wilham Davenant, Bishop Spratt, and Charles Cotton, the 
well known companion of pleasant old Izaak Walton. 

19 But of all the poets who hved quite through this 
century the greatest by faris John Diyden. Hs first verses 
were published in 1649, and in the most extravagant style of 
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Donne and Cowley; but he soon abandoned this unnatural 
method, and attained a character of vigorous conception and 
full and easy flow of versification, which has placed him 
amongst the ranks of our best authors. Has latest and most 
excellent works, ‘“ Alexander’s Feast” and the “ Fables,” 
were published in 1700, only a few months before the author’s 
death. The school which Dryden carried to its greatest 
perfection differed maternally from that of Milton and the 
older giants of poesy, bemg modelled chiefly on the Roman 
classics and the modern French literature, although not 
without much of the genuine English strain. 

20. In prose Dryden excelled as highly asin verse. Another 
great prosc-writer of the time 1s Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
although his “ History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars” 
was not published till 1702, nor his Life and Continuation of 
the History till 1759. Hus style 1s remarkable for its singular 
clearness and copiousness, even whilst labouring under all the 
defects of the most neghgent gramma. The first English 
writer, deed, whose language is umformly careful and 
correct, was Ilobbes of Malmsbury, one of our most distin- 
guished names in metaphysical, ethical, and political philo- 
sophy, as well as in literature. This great author, born in 
1588, published for the first time, in 1628, a translation of 
Thucydides, but his first original work was a Latin treatise, 
“De Cive,” in 1642. The English writings upon which his 
fame 1s founded, however, are his philosophical essay, entitled 
“ Leviathan,” n 1651, and his *‘ Behemoth, or History of the 
Causes of the Civil Wars,” in 1679. For perspicuity and 
precision, force and terseness, Hobbes’ writings are the very 
model of such compositions, and none can deny his mind the 
praise of great originality and acuteness. Unfortunately his 
literary excellence 1s counterbalanced by a scoffing and scep- 
tical turn, which.goes, in fact, to deny the existence of any 
essential distinction between right and wrong, of conscience 
or the moral sense, or, indeed, of anything beyond mere 
sensation in either emotion or intelligence 

21. The unbelieving philosopher was met, however, with 
equal power by the pious Cudworth, whose “True Intel- 
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lectual System of the Universe” (published in 1678) displaye 
not only a vast extent of learning and subtlety of speculation, 
but also a singularly vigorous and well formed style. With 
this writer may be mentioned his friend, Henry More, who 
fell into the opposite extreme of imaginative Platonism, and 
exhibited a strange union of the most obscure notions with 
the clearest mode of expression, and of the greatest credulity 
with the highest powers of reasoning. Two other great theo- 
logical writers of the time were Richard Baxter, the Puritan 
minister, and Robert Leighton, archbishop of Glasgow. The 
first would no doubt have written better had he written less, 
but 1t is certamly difficult to produce nearly 200 works, of 
which three are large folios, without falling mto many im- 
perfections, and a very loose way of writing; the sccond has 
always been deservedly admired for his graceful piety. A 
still greater divine was Dr Isaac Barrow, who, besides being 
one of the best mathematicians next to Newton, has left us 
a series of sermons of the very highest cast of thought. 

One of the most copious writers of the age was Bishop 
Stillingfleet, whose “Irenicum” appeared in 1659, and who 
for five and twenty years afterwaids engaged the public eye 
with a rapid succession of publications, of which his “ Origines 
Britannic,” a work on the history of the English Church, 1s 
perhaps the most valuable. Bishop Bull 1s also celebrated 
for his “ Haimonia Apostolica,” directed against Calvinism, 
his * Defensio Fide: Nicene,” and “Judic1um Ecclesiz Ca- 
tholice,” all learned and laborious works But perhaps the 
most active prose-writer of all was the well known Gulbert 
Burnet, bishop of Salisbury. The longest of his numerous 
compositions are the “ Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton,” 
‘¢ Tistory of the Reformation of the Church of England,” 
and the “ History of his own Times.” The great excellence 
of this author 1s his faculty of collecting aad arranging in- 
telligence, and of telling his story in a lively way; but to the 
higher merits of composition he can lay no claim. His expo- 
sition of the Thirty-nine Articles 1s indeed still a theological 
text book, though, 1t must be owned, simply for want of a 
better. Archbishop Tulotson is famiharly known by his 
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germons, once very popular, but far inferior, as regards literary 
merit, to those of Dr. South, which, although sparkling per+ 
petually with wit and puns, yet display a masculine spint 
and’a clear and vigorous style. The writings of John Locke 
belong properly to a later period, his “ Essay on the Human 
Understanding” and other English works having all appeared 
after 1690. 

Nor should honest John Bunyan and that wonderful 
allegory, the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” pass without the praise 
which 1s due to the delight of our cluldhood and the instruc- 
tion of our riper years. But the list of Enghsh prose-writers 
now grows inconveniently large, and with gossiping Pepys, 
gentle Izaak Walton, pleasant John Evelyn, and the lively 
essayist, Sir Wilham Temple, we must here be allowed to 
close our account 

22. The history of science in England durmg this period 
is uluminated at its very outset by the great Napietian dis- 
covery of logarithms. Baron Napier of Merchiston published 
his Miryic: Logarithmorum Canoms Descriptio at Edinburgh 
in 1614, but the improved shape m which we now possess 
them, and in framing which he was much assisted by his 
friend, Henry Briggs, first appeared in 1618. The uses of 
this wonderful mvyention in the pursuit of mathematical and 
physical science aie innumerable, and it has, moreover, the 
rare merit of bemg picsented in such original perfection 
as never afterwards to have received any material umprove- 
ment. Algebra was considerably advanced at this time by 
Thomas Hairiot, who also appears to have discovered the 
solar spots and the satellites of Jupiter simultaneously with 
Galileo. Henry Briggs made the first step towards the 
discovery of the Binomial Theorem in algebra, which was 
finally traced out by Newton. 

The great early astronomer of the age was Samucl Hor- 
rocks, who died in 1641, at the immature age of 22. He was 
the first who saw the planet Venus on the body of the Sun, and 
anticipated even Newton in the theory of the lunar motions 
Crabtree, Gascoigne (who introduced two convex glasses and 
the wire micrometer into the telescope, and apphed that in- 
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strument to the quadrant), Milbourn, Shackerley, Gunter 
(the inventor of the well-known Gunter’s scale, of the sector 
and the surveyor’s chain, author of the terms cosine, cotangent, 
&c., and first observer of the fact that the variation of the 
compass itself again yaries), Greaves (author of the first good 
account of the Pyramids of Egypt), and Gellibrand, were also 
distinguished for their astronomical genius, and some of the 
lent their powerful aid to the advancement of science as pro 
fessors in the very valuable foundation of Gresham College. 

23. In the physical sciences the grandest event 1s the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood by Dr. William Harvey. 
This most mportant fact had indeed been distantly observed 
by Auistotle and Galen, and more closely noticed after the 
revival of anatomy by Mondino, Berenger, Michael Servetus, 
and others, but the merit of the discovery (in any proper 
sense of the word) 1s undoubtedly due to Harvey, who was 
led to it by tracing (under the direction of his great Italian 
master, Fabricius ab Aquapendente,) the existence of valves 
m the veins, which prevented the flow of blood from the 
heart but permitted it ¢o that organ The full announcement 
of this magnificent idea was made in 1619, in is Ezercitato 
Anatomica de Motu Cordis et Sunguinis tn Animahbus, At 
first 1t was received with almost universal disbelief, 11d:1cule, 
and opposition, but in time it worked its way and effected a 
complete revolution in medical science * Other eminent names 
in this department of knowledge arc Dis Iighmore, Glisson, 
Jolyffe, Wharton, Willis, and Lower, who are celebrated as 
the first accurate anatomists of the brain and nerves. 

24. The general state of physical science was still, how- 
ever, sufficiently miserable till after the middle of the 17th 
century, and the most obvious discoveries of Copernicus, Ga- 
lileo, Torricelh, Des Cartes, and our own countrymen, were 
still occasionally treated as gross absurdities, and that by men 
of acknowledged station and presumed attainments. Better 
notions, however, began to prevail through the influence of 


* The old notion was, that the veins were a sort of canals filled with 
stagnant blood, and the arteries merely air-tubes 
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the Royal Society, the origin of which may be traced to one 
Theodore Haak, a German gentleman, who, about the year 
1645, induced a number of persons interested in the new phi- 
losophy to meet once or twice a week in different places in 
London. ‘These early associates were Dr. Wallis, the ma- 
thematician, Goddard, a physician and astronomer, Wilkins 
(afterwards bishop of Chester), Ent, Glisson, and Merret, 
with Haak, Samuel Foster, professor of astronomy in 
Gresham College, and probably the Honourable Robert 
Boyle, with several others whose names have not been 
handed down. Some of them afterwards went to Oxford, 
and there established a similar institution, which was joined 
by Dr. Seth Ward, Bathurst. Willis, Petty, and others, 
During the Rebellion this meeting of philosophers was some- 
what disturbed, but after the Restoration they came out in 
still grcater force, and (apparently through the interest of a 
member, Sir Robert Moray, who was a sort of private secre- 
tary to Charles II.) obtained the especial favour of the king, 
who gave them, in 1662, a charter of incorporation under the 
name of the Royal Society, of which William Lord Brouncker 
was constituted the first president. 

The more important papers read before this society began 
to be published in 1665, under the name of the Phzlosophical 
Transactions, a work which has been continued to the present 
day without interruption, except in the four years from 1679 
to 1683, the three years from 1687 to 1691, and some shorter 
intervals, amounting 1n all to nearly a year and a half more, 
previous to October 1695 The chief subjects of inquiry were 
at first mechanical, astronomical, optical, anatomical, chemical, 
acricultural, &c ; and for some time little more than mere 
accounts of observations and experiments, or unmathematical 
explanations and hypotheses were furnished. The society 
was, however, highly useful as a stimulus to the great minds 
of the age, and a means of bringing them in contact with 
congenial spirits, so that its history 1s, in fact, nearly the 
history of Enghsh science throughout the remainder of this 
period. 

25. One of the greatest mechanical geniuses of the age was 
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the Marquis of Worcester, whose “Century of Inventions” is 
noted as contaifitng the first available idea of a STEAM-ENGINE., 
This he calls “an admirable and most forcible way to drive 
water up by fire,” and describes “one vessel of water rarefied 
by fire” as driving up forty feet of cold water.* In 1683 
Sir Samuel Morland claimed this invention as his own, though 
not very boldly; but the first real improvement was made in 
1690 by Dems Papin, a Frenchman resident in England, who 
discovered the action of the piston and its reaction by conden- 
ration of the steam. He also invented the safcty-valve, but 
applied it only in his well-known digester, where steam was 
eused simply for the purpose of producing heat. The first 
practical engine was constructed in 1698 by Captain Savery, 
which was employed, however, only for the raising of water. 
Improvements were afterwards effected by Newcomen (in 
1711), Desagulhers (an 1718) and Beighton, all forerunners 
of that day when the immortal Watt produced the iron-armed 
giant of modern times in all 1ts marvellous plenitude of power. 
26. Amongst the leading scientific men of the latter part 
of this era was the Honourable Robert Boyle, youngest son 
of the first Earl of Cork, who made considerable improve- 
ments in the au-pump (invented a few years before by Otto 
von Guericke of Magdeburg) and in the science of pneu- 
matics, along with some advances in chenustry Another dis- 
tinguished person was Robert Hooke, who, besides being a 
superior chemist, 1s believed to have been the great improver 
of the pendulum and of pendulum watches Wailham Lord 
Brouncker, too, first president of the Royal Society, was a 
good mathematician, and first noticed the theory of contimued 
fractions in arithmetic and the method of squaring the hyper- 
bola Dr. John Wallis, besides his many learned and ingenious 
works on algebra, geometry, and mechanical philosophy, was 
the author of a plan for teachmg deaf and dumb peisons to 
speak, which seems to have been tolerably successful. A more 


* The Marquis may have gathered the idea from a work published at 
Paris, forty years before his own, by a French engineer, one Solomon de 
Caus, which contained a principle apparently the same 
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singular character was the famous bishop of Chester, Dr. John 
Wilkins, whose best known works are the “ Discovery of a 
New World,” in which he attempts to prove the practicability 
of a passage to the moon, and *‘ Essay towards a Real Cha- 
racter,” which was a scheme for a universal language. Dr. 
Isaac Barrow and Sir Christopher Wren were also distin- 
guished by their valuable contributions to mathematical 
science. Dr James Gregory, a Scottish professor, and in- 
ventor of the reflecting telescope, with his nephew David, are 
celebrated for their geometrical and analytical works, and 
Collins, Cotes, Robert Smith, and Brook Taylor, are namcs 
of no inconsiderable note in the annals of mathematics. 

27. But the glory of the age m this department is un- 
doubtedly the undying name of Sir Isaac Newron, who 
lived between 1642 and 1727. The splendid career of this 
unrivalled mathematician began at a ve1y early period of life, 
and continued without interruption almost to his death. At 
twenty-two he 1s believed to have discovered the Binomial 
Theorem in algebra, a year later the doctrine of fluxions 
(now known as the Differential Calculus), and in the next the 
great principle of gravitation, which was not, however, even 
mentioned to any one for sixteen years, when a more accurate 
calculation of the carth’s diameter enabled him to correct the 
apparent contradictions of his theory in the case of the moon’s 
movement round the carth and that of bodies falling towards 
the earth. His great work, the PRINCIPIA, was published at 
the expense of the Royal Society in 1687. In the interm 
he had made his othe: grand discovery of the separable cha- 
racter of a ray of light and the different refrangibility of its 
separate parts, thus revolutionising the whole science of optics. 
From the time of Newton, indeed, a new system of the un- 
verse was established, and every science connected with it 
proceeded henceforth upon principles hitherto unknown. 

28. Astronomy, in particular, as might be expected, bene- 
fited largely by these new and striking theories. The Royal 
Observatory was founded at Greenwich by Charles II m 
1676, and put under the care of the famous John Flamsteed, 
whose astronomical observations are justly regarded as form- 
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ing the foundation of modern practical astronomy. His 
catalogue of the stars, in particular, (of which he noted above 
3300) has served as the basis of selection and nomenclature 
for all that have succeeded. He was followed by Edmund 
Halley, whose history belongs, indeed, in great part to the 18th 
century. In 1679, however, he published a catalogue of the 
Southern Stars (besides many papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions), and in 1680 observed the comet, since known 
by his name, the return of which, in the years 1758 and 1835, 
he was the first to predict. 

29. In chemistry many new and important facts, relative 
to respiration and combustion, were announced in the tracts 
of John Mayow, a physician of Oxford, published in 1674, 
which were followed by the first general theory of combustion, 
promulgated about the begining of the next century, by the 
German chemist Stahl. In medical science the greatest 
name 18 that of Sydenham, whose practice and writings mark 
a new erain medicine. Anatomy was somewhat advanced 
by Humphrey Ridley and William Cowper before the close 
of this period, and some progress made in zoology and com- 
parative anatomy. Botany assumed quite a new form under the 
hand of the great Ray, whose works were published between 
1670 and 1705. The botanical garden at Oxford had, however, 
been founded by Earl Danby so early as 1632. Ornithology 
and ichthyology may be said to have been imtroduced into 
England by Francis Willughby, and conchology by Dr. Lister 
during the latter half of the 17th century. In geology some 
facts were collected by Ray, Woodward, and others, and a few 
general principles began to be perceived, but the fanciful 
speculations of Thomas Burnet and William Whiston upon 
the structure, origin, and destiny of the earth, for a time at- 
tracted far more attention. 

30. The ancient and modern styles of English architecture 
are, at length, clearly separated under the reign of James L., 
from which time the semi-classical school carried all before 
it; and in the hands of the famous Inigo Jones, excelled for 
a space that of any nation in Europe. This great architect 
was born in 1572, and studied his art m Italy, where he 
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acquired a high veputation, and is even said (though with 
httle certainty) to have designed the Grand Piazza at Leg- 
horn. At that time Italian architecture was in but a doubtful 
state; the feeble followers of Michael Angelo had perverted 
his original conceptions into monstrous forms; but a better 
taste was prevailing in the school of Palladio and his com- 
peers, who were earnestly and successfully adapting the great 
models of antiquity to the wants and character of their own 
times. Trained amongst these men to the highest concep- 
tions of modern art, Inigo Jones returned to England, and 
was soon appointed architect to Prince Henry, and afterwards 
surveyor to the government. His first great work was a 
design for the palace of Whitehall, which, having grown, 
after its purchase by the crown under Henry VIII, into a 
huge, irregular mass of building, extending from Scotland 
Yard on the north to Cannon Row on the south, and from the 
Thames on the cast to the top of Downing Street in the 
west, King James had resolved to replace by a more uniform 
structure. 

The magnitude of this design may be judged by its dimen- 
sions —1t extended no less than 874 feet m length on the east 
and west sides, and 1152 on the north and south, the interior 
being distributed around seven different courts. Had this 
palace been finished, 1t would perhaps have been the finest 
specimen of modern architecture in Europe, but a single 
part only was executed, the Banqueting House, now the 
Royal Chapel of Whitehall. Other works of Inigo Jones 
are Lyndsay House, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; St Paul’s 
Church, Covent Garden (the earhest introduction of the 
temple form for the purposes of a modern church); and one 
which, with the whole building to which it belonged, has long 
disappeared from the earth, namely, a splendid portico to 
Old St. Paul’s, which, although most inappropriately attached 
to a Gothic building, was yet in itself one of the most perfect 
structures that has ever been produced, besides numerous 
mansions in different parts of the country. 

31. With the foundation of Whitehall the new era com- 
menced — the Palladian style became the prevalent fashion ; 
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and, with the exception of Wren and Yanbrugh and their 
respective followers, all the architects of the 17th and 18th 
centuries implicitly obeyed its laws Jones himself, however, 






occasionally attempted a few adaptations of the old national, 
atyle, the additions to St John’s College, Oxford, and Heriot’s’ 
Hospital, Edinburgh, bemg of good semi-Gothic character. 
At this time the dangers and inconvenience of using 80 
much timber in private houses caused several prohbitory 
proclamations, and brick and stone began to be used more 
generally in street fronts Of these brick buildings an early 
specimen remains in Great Queen Strect, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, not improbably the work of the great architect him- 
self. Timber houses were still, however, pertinaciously erected 
till the great fire of London in 1666, when the legislature 
siitecnoded with more effect 

32. The treat architect, Sir Christopher Wren, whose 
name hag raised the latter half of the ‘7th century to an 
honourable rivalry with the first, well deserves a separate 
section. Educated m a manner by no means professional, 
this distinguished genius, at the early age of eighteen, had 
already made himself known as a mathematician, astronomer, 
and mechanician of no mean powers, and was selected as one 
of the members of the Royal Society To architecture he ap- 
pears, however, to have always paid considerable attention , 
since, in 1661, he was called on by the king to assist Sir John 
Denham in his office. Not long after he was joined in a com- 
mission to undertake a survey of the cathedral of St. Paul, 
and to furnish plans for its restoration. At that time the whole 
of the ancient fabric was found to be in a state of ruinous dila- 
pidation, brought on by time, or, still more effectually, by the 
rude hand of profane violence During the Rebellion the body 
of the Church had been converted into a horse-barrack , the 
beautiful pillars of Imgo Jones’ portico shamefully hewed 
and defaced, to support the timber work of shops which were 
set up along the colonnade, and several places in the roof 
had wholly fallen in. Wren’s first plan was to rebuild the 
entire, on the model laid down by Jones in his portico; but 
this was not permitted by his fellow-commuissioners, who would 
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have been well. satisfied with any insignificant patching 
which might barely enable it tostand. The prejudices of the 
people were also strongly against the removal of the old 
tower, of which they were traditionally proud. Even the 
Great Fire did not at first put an end to the vain attempts at 
restoration, which were blindly persevered in for two years, until 
a second fall of the nave warned all of their utter absurdity. At 
length, in the year 1675, nme years after the fire, and twelve 
years afte: the first commission had been issued, the whole of 
the mighty work, from its commencement, was put into the 
hands of the genius which seemed to have been especially 
produced for the very purpose of 1ts completion. Thearchitect 
presented several designs for St Paul’s, of which his own 
favourite was not adopted, and the one which was underwent 
considerable alterations, at the suggestion of the Duke of 
York, in order to suit 1t to the Roman worship, which he 
already intended to ievive. Similar treatment was expe- 
rienced in his design for the Monument on Fish Street Hill, 
which differs widely from the original intention of the 
architect. 

33. To Wren was also entrusted the restoration of London 
a large, and he produced a plan accordingly for rebuilding 
it anew upon a regular and consistent design. In this scheme 
the streets were to be uniformly laid out at widths of minety, 
sixty, and thirty feet, the Exchange, Mint, Post Office, 
Excise, and other public offices, to occupy a grand central 
piazza, from which streets should radiate to all the principal 
points of the city, the parish churches being distributed at 
distances as nearly equal as possible, and each so placed as to 
form the termination of a vista. It may be added that these 
churches were to be completely isolated, and churchyards to 
be entirely banished to the suburbs. Towards the river a noble 
quay was to extend from London Bridge quite to the Temple. 
Private interest, however, and opposition of various kinds, 
prevailed, and the whole city, at length, 10se up very little 
the better for all its opportunities, beyond the substitution of 
stone or brick houses for timber, the building of sufficient 
party-walls, and the fixing of rain-wate: pipes instead of 
malicious spouts and gutters overhead.” 
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84, The other works of Wren consist of fifty-one churches, 
erected from his designs in the city of London, and which 
may be divided into three classes —namely, domed churches ; 
basilical, 7. e. with nave and side aisles, and simple rectangular 
plans, without columns. Of these different kinds the most ex- 
cellent are those of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, St Magnus, Bow 
Church, and St. Lawrence Jewry. The spires and lanterns 
of all his churches deserve attention, not only from the judi- 
cious prominence which 1s given to them in the crowded 
positions which the buildings occupy, but also from the happy 
adaptation of Italian detail to Gothic forms. He also pro- 
duced at an early period the Sheldon Theatre at Oxford ; the 
Labrary of Trinity College, Cambridge, the beautiful qua- 
drangle called Neville’s Court, and the chapels of Pembroke 
and Emmanuel Colleges, m the same university; at a later 
date the Royal Exchange and Temple Bar, the palace of 
Chailes II. at Greenwich (afterwards enlarged under Queen 
Mary into the Royal Hospital), the Royal Hospital at Chel- 
sea, the College of Physicians, Hampton Court, Palace of 
Winchester (left incomplete), some works at Windsor, Mar]l- 
borough House, several halls of city companies, and numerous 
works of lesser note. ® 

One of his latest employments was the repair of West- 
minster Abbey, to which he added part of the western 
towers, and pioposed to crect a spire in the centre He also 
made designs for a mausoleum at Windsor to Charles I. the 
money for which (70,0002) was actually voted, but fell un- 
happily into the hands of Charles II, and for the palace of 
Whitehall after the fire Ile died in 1723, after witnessing 
the completion of St Paul’s, of which he laid the last stone 
in the 79th year of his age, and was buried in the vault under 
the south aisle of the choir, with these memorable words 
above—SI MONUMENTA QUA:RIS CIRCUMSPICE. The subse- 
quent history of architecture under Vanbrugh, Gibbs, &c., 
belongs to a period too modern for our range. 

35. Sculpture was not patronised so extensively as archi- 
tecture during this period, and few remains appear except 
monuments, which seldom rise above mediocrity. Before 
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the time of Charles I., indeed, the sculptor seems to have 
been hardly regarded as an artist, and the first Englishman 
of any eminence, Epiphanius Evesham, has left us no trace by 
which we can distinguish his works from those of others. 
The tombs of Sir Francis Vere, however, and of Lord Norns, 
in Westminster Abbey (both executed early in the 17th cen- 
tury), present us with figures of great beauty and expression. 
Nicholas Stone is the best known sculptor under King 
James, but his works are chiefly remarkable for their trans- 
ition to the modern style of monumental composition and 
the adoption of the Roman costume, afterwards so universal. 
Under Charles I. several foreign artists of distinction came 
over, of whom Hubert Le Sccur was the chief, and, indeed, 
the first of this tame who successfully followed the highest 
branches of the art. He executed many works in bronze, 
of which the beautiful equestrian statue of his royal patron 
at Charing Cross still remains. This relic was condemned to 
be broken up by the parliament, but was cqgggled by the 
brazier, John Rivet, who bought it as old Metal, and was 
replaced in 1678, in the mean time the worthy brazier sold 
its pretended fragments at a good profit to the ardent 
royalists. Charles had also a bust taken of himself by Ber- 
nim, from a picture painted for the purpose by Vandyke; 
what became of this bust 1s not certainly known. 

36. After the Restoration sculpture was almost exclusively 
applied to decoration, and only two artists have at all dis- 
tinguished themselves The fame of Cibber rests upon his 
two figures of Raving and Melancholy Madness m the hall 
of Bethlem Hospital, and Grinlng Gibbons has executed 
little beyond his marble statue of Charles IT. in the Royal 
Exchange, and bronze figure of James II. mn the Pnvy 
Gardens. It 1s as a carver 1n wood, however, that the name 
of Gibbons is best known, and im that branch his exquisite 
productions, which rival the lightness and delicacy of nature 
herself, have certamly never been surpassed 

37. In painting the country was enriched by an admirable 
collection made by Charles I. immediately after hig accession. 
Amongst these were the famous cartoons of Rafaelle, and 
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many works of Titian, Correggio, Julio Romano, Guido, and 
Parmegiano. The living painters who visited England, how- 
ever, were chiefly of the Flemish and Dutch schools (now in 
the zenith of their fame), of whom the great Vandyke became, 
under the liberal patronage of Charles, so much associated 
with this land that he 1s scarcely ever considered as a 
foreigner. As a portrait painter this artist 1s only second 
to Titian, and his works, which are widely distributed around 
our mansions, no doubt contributed largely to form the great 
English school in this lime Rubens himself came over in 
1630, at first as an envoy of the King of Spain, but was soon 
prevailed upon to assume the pencil, and paint the ceiling of 
the Banqueting IIouse at Whitehall with the apotheosis of 
James I, for which he received 30001 The celebrated enamel 
painter, John Petitot, remained in England till the death of 
the king, by whom he had been knighted as a mark of esteem. 

38 With his accustomed taste and magnificence, Charles 
had intended £0 found an academy of arts on a most extended 
scale for the endouragement of native genius, but the stern 
hand of the parhament crushed his noble project, and soon after 
broke up his fine collection at Whitehall, commanding that 
all pictures with any superstitious representations should be 
burnt. The parliamentary leaders had, however, somewhat 
better taste and judgment, and quietly secured for themselves 
or profitably disposed of the destined victims of puritanic 
zeal. Cromwell bought the cartoons for 3001, and as soon 
as he came into power put a stop to the further dispersion of 
the gallery, but not before many of the finest gems had been, 
unhappily, sold into foreign countries 

39. One of the best native artists of this time was a 
Scotchman, George Jamieson, who studied under Rubens 
with considerable success Vandyke’s favourite pupil in 
England was Willam Dobson, whose works are often taken 
for his master’s , another of his scholars was Robert Walker, 
the chief portrait painter to Cromwell, who sat to him many 
times. In mimatures the English stand pre-eminent, and the 
Olivers, r and son, Hoskins, and especially Samuel 
Cooper, raised this branch of art to 1ts very highest perfection. 
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40. Under Charles II. French taste became predominant m 
the arts, and the most distinguished foreigner invited to this 
country was Antonio Verrio, a mediocre painter of ceilings 
and staircases, some of whose wéiks, with those of his imita- 
tor Laguerre, still remain at Windsor and Hampton Court. 
A more valuable visitor came of his own accord, the great 
portiait pamter, Sir Peter Lely, a native of Westphalia, but 
whose style was formed in England upon the models left by 
Vandyke. Lely was made for the luxurious court of Charles, 
and in delicacy and softness of handling he 1s inimitable, but 
there is too great a sameness of expression in all his female 
portraits, though in these he particularly excelled Several 
other Dutch portiait painters came over, of whom the most 
eminent was William Wissing, but at length Sir Godfrey 
Kneller overcame all competition, and was universally acknow- 
ledged the first artist of his day Unfortunately his love of 
money was greater than that of art, and the consequence of 
his pernicious example was an almost total degradation of 
English art for some time Painters of still fe were now 
highly valued, the most exquisite of whom were Varelst, the 
Dutch flower-painte:, Tfondius, the animal paimtei, and the 
two Vandeveldes, who passed many yeais in England to the 
great honour of their patrons 

41. As a decorative painter Sir James Thornhill, who 
painted the cupola of St Paul’s and the halls at Greenwich 
Hospital and Blenheun, stands very igh Of English 
artists there were also Isaac Fuller, who studied in France, 
and executed some tolerable wall-picces In the same line 
were John Fieeman, who painted scenes for the theatres, and 
Robert Streater, seryeant-painter to the King, one of whose 
cecilings still remaims in the theatre at Oxford. Hayls, 
Wright (a Scotchman), Anderton, Riley, Flatman, and 
Greenhill, were all portrait paimters, and of considerable 
excellence. 

42. The sister art of engraving, in which England has 
since excelled all Europe, now begins to claim our attention. 
Kngraving 1s, indecd, as old as printing, fo. the earliest 
English printers introduced small blocks for theifdevices, 

cco 
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and Caxton’s “Golden Legend,” published in 1483, has 
many cuts dispersed through the body of the work. The 
first book that appeared with copper-plates was a medical 
work, published by Thomas Raynalde in 1540, but there is 
no engraver’s name affixed. The carliest English copper- 
plate engraver whose name we know 1s Thomas Geminus, 
who executed the plates for another medical book, about the 
close of Henry VIII Before the end of the 16th century, 
however, the English engravers had attained sufficient re- 
putation to be engaged in foreign countries, and Thomas 
Geminus and Humfiey Liuyd engraved the plates for “Or- 
telius’ Theatium Oibis Tenarum,” published at Antwerp in 
1570. Ralph Aggas 1s also famous fo his plans and views, 
especially of London, executed under Elizabeth, and to 
Christophe: Saxton we are indebted for the first publication 
of county maps aly in the 17th century a Dutch family 
of the name of Pass settled in this country, one of whom was 
the master of John Payne, the first English engraver of 
any merit as an artist, but he was too idle to prosecute his 
profession to any great extent. Vandyke’s fame as a painter 
brought Robert de Voerst and Luke Vostermans into Eng- 
land to engrave his portiaits, who were also the first in this 
country to execute historical works 

43 But the best known foreign engrave: who made Eng- 
land his home was Hollar, a German by buth, brought over 
by the great Earl of Arundel in 1637 *, who devoted himself to 
minute woiks, such as shells, furs, and especially views, plans, 
maps, and elevations, in which he certainly displayed himself 
as a most finished artist. His engravings, according to Ver- 


* This distinguished nobleman, the father of viréi in England, was 
a great collecto: of statues and pictures, which he liberally displayed to 
all who might deiive any advantage from the exhibition His treasures 
were dispersed during the wars, but they were fortunately caught up 
and preserved in different places is statues and inscriptions (the 
famous Arundelian marbles) are at Oxford, the busts principally at 
Wilton, and the gems m the great Mailborough collection The nobles 
of the court of Charles I were in general, mdeed, well qualified to ap- 
preciate an@ to patronise the productions of supeiior genius, 
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tue’s catalogue, amount to the extraordinary number of 2384, 
and many of them from his own drawings A lugher style 
of art was followed by Peter Lombart, a native of Pans, who 
came over about 1654, and engraved a sct of female half- 
lengths after Vandyke with great success It 1s said that he 
erased the face of Charles I. from a plate to make way for that 
of Cromwell, and replaced the king’s at the Restoration. 

Under Charles II. engraving rose to a very high pitch, 
chiefly in the hands of Wilham Faithorne, who executed por- 
traits with singular force, freedom, and delicacy , his son and 
John Filan were amongst his best pupils The other prin- 
cipal artists of the day were of German or Dutch extraction. 
The invention of mezzotint 1s an epoch in the art which 
Belongs to this period, and (according to common icport) to 
Prince Rupert, who discovered it from observing the effects 
of rust on a gun-barrel = It has been shown, indeed, that this 
is not truc, as mezzotint may be traced so far back as 1643, 
but its introduction into England may, at all events, be as- 
cribed to that accomphshed prince, who labomed earnestly 
for its improvement, and was rewarded by sccing 1t become a 
thoroughly Enghsh art, which no other country has ever yet 
been able to rival 

44 Connected with this subject 1s that of comage, which 
was Improved in a surprising manne: during the Common- 
wealth (a period otherwise so unfavourable to the arts) by an 
Englishman named Thomas Simon, pupil of the Fiench artist 
Nicholas Briot, who was engraver to the mint in the time 
of Charles I. Simon’s head of Olver Cromwell on the 
Commonwealth money can hardly, indced, be excelled. He 
was succeeded at the Restoration by tne brotheis Rotier, sons 
of a Dutch banke1, who were excellent medallists, but by no 
means equal to Simon. 

45. In music the reign of James I was not deficient, though 
he himself was singularly devoid of taste or ear He had 
wit enough, however, to increase the salarics of lis gentle- 
men of the chapel to 402 a year, and to establish a company 
for the entertamment of his son, Piince Ilenry, with the 


same stipend. To the latter band belonged Thomas Ford, 
cc 2 
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one of the sweetest madrigalists in the world, a style of 
music in which two others, Ward and Weelkes, also excelled. 
But the great compose: of the age was Orlando Gubbons, 
organist of the Chapel Royal, whose cathedral music retains 
the character of extreme science and digmity, combined with 
great effect, and whose madrigals are in no way inferior to his & 
cathedral music In 1622 a music lecture was founded at 
Oxford by William Heyther, Gentleman of the Chapel Royal 

Charles I , like all James’s children, was well instructed in 
music, and 1s said to have played well on the viol da gamba. 
His organist, D1 Child, docs honour to the English school, 
and one of his servants was H[enry Lawes, whose works are 
well worthy of being better hnown. With the progress of 
puiitanism and the din and hurry of the wars, music fell 
into much disuse, and church music in particular, with its 
sublime instiument, the organ, was violently denounced from 
a feeling which exists amongst the Scotch Presbyterians to this 
day.* Cromwell, however, orde1ed the great oigan which 
had been forcibly taken from Magdalene College, Oxford, 
to be brought to Hampton Court, where he entertained 
himself with its solemn sounds duiing lus lepure hours, 
Ilingston, his organist, had a salary of 1002 per annum, 
and the Protecto: attended fiequent conceits at lis house 
Some of the cavalicis too kept up then musical meetings, 
as did also the University of Oxford, and stiff old Dr Busby, 
master of Westminster school, insisted upon keepmg and 
using an o1gan in utter defiance of the parhament 

46 With the Restoration natmally ieturned the full 
choral service, that 13, as soon as o1gans and musicians could 
be found, the fist having been generally removed and some- 
times destioyed, and the second dispersed in many different 
directions The only fom organ builders who remained were, 
however, soon set to work, some of the former musical staff 
again collected, and a book of directions for choirs published 
by order of the University of Oxford The master of the 

* Church orgins were all taken down by an ordinance issued in 1644, 


to which a characteristic reference 15 made in the index of Scobell’s col- 
lection — “ Organs, sec Superstition ” 
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children at the Chapel Royal at this time was Cook, amongst 
whose pupils Humphrey, Wise, Blow, and Purcell, have at- 
tained the most distinguished name. Of Purcell im particular, 
it 18 impossible to speak too highly, for he had no cqual in 
England, either before or during his own time, and was supe- 
11or to any of the contemporancous musicians on the Continent 

His sacred music 1s very fine, but 1s exceeded by his seculu 
compositions, especially those written for the theatie, which 
are of the most extiaordinary beauty, his Avng Arthur may 
be considered indeed as the parent of the Enghsh opera This 
tiuly great composer dicd in 1695, 1n Ins 37th year, and was 
buried nm Westminster Abbcy. 

47 Charles IJ had unfortunately a taste for French 
customs, in music as in every thing else, and attempted to 
introduce a band of violins, lke that of Louis XIV, into 
the Chapel Royal, which gave gieat offence, and was soon 
withdiawn At that time church music was quite the 
fashion, and ladies were attended to the afternoon anthem as 
they would now be escoited to the opera The Universities 
did their utmost to promote the melodious art , but in London 
the first assembly deserving the name of concert was estab- 
lished by a smgular man of the lowest class, dwelling in an 
obscure street (Aylesbury Sticet, Clerkenwell), with a laddei 
to mount to his crowded conceit-room This was Thomas 
Bitton, the famous musical small-coal man, at whose mect- 
ings Pepusch and often Handel played the haipsichord, and 
the nghest nobility and most elegant ladies were but too 
happy to attend Music-houses were soon opened in dif- 
ferent parts of the metropolis, of which Sadler’s Wells was 
one of the first , and public concerts, both English and Italian, 
vocal and instrumental, became fashionable and frequent 
before the close of the 17th century 

48. Of theatrical music an early specimen 1s Lock’s music 
to Macbeth, brought out in 1674, which has in no degiee 
lost 1ts power to please at the present day, and several 
operas and other pieces appear before Purcell’s great works, 
which did not come on the stage till afte: the Revolution. 


Several scientific treatises were now wiitten on music, espe~ 
cc 3 
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cially by Sir Francis North, keeper of the great seal, who may 
be considered as the father of musical philosophy. 

49. Popular songs and ballads still retamed all their excel- 
lence as well as attractions, although Charles’s taste had set 
the current strongly against British composers. The National 
Anthem, “ God save the King,” 1s supposed to have been pro- 
duced under James II., as was also the favourite political 
song Lillibullero, thought to be by Purcell. James, however, 
had neither tune nor inclination to encourage the fine arts, 
and so music remained stationary till the Revolution had 
brought about a more settled period and orderly state of things. 

50 The woollen manufacture continued to maintain all 
its formei importance, being, as an old writer observes, “ hke 
the wate: to the wheel that diiveth round all other things ” 
Under Charles I some clothiers employed as many as 500 
persons, who generally carried on their work under their own 
roofs— no large factories existing asin modern times The 
art of dyemg was very imperfect till, in 1543, a Dutchman 
established himself at Bow, and taught the method of pio- 
ducing the fine scarlet dye of foreign cloths, and about the 
same time the method of fixing the dye of logwood was dis- 
covered In 1666, also, some Flemings began to dress white 
woollen cloths in a superior style, and an improved weaving 
machine was brought over fiom Tolland Many new de- 
sciiptions of woollen stuffs were now made, as baize, perpe- 
tuanos, sayes, &c , and sundry attempts were made to imitate 
the strange articles of dress which were newly brought from 
India In order to promote the woollen manufacture, the 
export of wool, sheep, and fuller’s eaith was prohibited, and 
the dead were ordered to be buried universally in woollen, 
under a penalty of 5/ for cach offence. Guernsey and Jersey 
were partially exempted, however, from the exportation act, 
and those islands soon became famous for stockings and hosiery 

51. Great exertions were made at this time to fix the silk 
manufacture in England, and it 1s supposed that most of the 
old mulberry trees (including the famous one in Shakspere’s 
garden) were planted in consequence of a proclamation to 
that effect, issued by James I. in 1608, along with which 
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10,000 plants were sent to each county for sale at a very low 
rate, accompanied by instructions for the breeding and rearing 
of silkworms. This part of the plan was rendered unnccessary, 
indeed, by the importation of raw suk from India, but the 
manufacture itself went on, workmen were imvited from other 
countries, and incorporated in 1629, and so carly as 1660 the 
suk-throwsters alone employed above 40,000 men, women, 
and children. A still greater impulse was given to this trade 
in 1685, when, by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
Louis XIV compelled many thousands of French artisans to 
seek refuge in this country, many of these settled in Spital- 
fields as silk-weavers, and their superior taste and skill was 
soon displayed 1n the fine silks, satins, biocades, and lutestiings 
which the looms of England produced London was the chief 
seat of this manufacture, although a weaver nught here and 
there be found 1n the countiy towns 

52. Linens were for a long time chiefly made at home, and 
for domestic purposes. In 1622 hemp and flax were impoited 
ready dressed, and linens brought from Germany In 1666, 
however, an act was passed to encourage the linen trade and 
hemp dressing, and in 1669 some French Protestants settled 
at Ipswich, and made linens so fine as to be sold for 15s. an 
ell the linen manufacture, introduced by the Scotch ito the 
north of Ireland, was now also gradually rising in importance. 
Manchester was distinguished for its cotton manufactures so 
early as 1641, and the printing of calicoes, in imitation of 
Indian goods, commenced in London in 1676. Fine wiiting- 
paper and glass were much improved in quality by the French 
1efugees and some Venetians about the close of this period 

53 The picyudices against using coal in houses contmued 
to be very strong, but 1t now began to be employed more ca- 
teneively in the ats In the act of 1624, for putting an end 
to monopolies, a patent was excepted, granted to the Kail of 
Digby, for the process of smelting iron with coal Before the 
close #f the century both coal and iron works were in eaten- 
sive operation in Staffordshire, the Forest of Dean, and other 
counties, and Birmingham, Dudley, Wolverhampton, &c. 


were fully employed in the vaiious manufactures thence 
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arising. The art of tmning plate-iron was brought from 
Germany by an Englishman who went over to learn the pro- 
cess; and a Dutchman erected the first wire mill at Rich- 
mond, in Suriey. 

A yellow metal, resembling gold, was now invented, and 
called Prince’s Metal, from Prince Rupert, the same inge- 
nious nobleman who patromsed a curious floating machine, 
worked by horses, for towing ships against wind and tide, 
and a diving machine, in which Sir Wilham Phipps brought 
up a treasure from a Spamish ship lost in the West Indies. 
Alum was first made in Epgland at the commencement of 
this period, and 1n 1608 the use of foreign alum was pro- 
hibited In 1658 pocket-watches were first made here 

54, This country had foi some time been famous for its 
ordnance, and, in 1629, Charles I. had 610 pieces cast in 
the Forest of Dean for the States General of Holland Ship- 
building 1s indebted for many improvements to the Hast 
India Company, who sent out much larger and finer vessels 
than before. All kinds of furniture and cabinct work were 
also comparably better executed than in former times 

55 Since the citics and incorporated towns had begun to 
lose their exclusive privileges, the number of persons hvmng 
by tiade and industry had greatly increased The “ruin” of 
market-towns was accordingly predicted, fiom the number of 
petty shopkeepers who were found to be living in country 
villages, assisted by persons who had never served any ap- 
prenticeship, and, worst of all, in defiance of all propricty, 
actually cariying on a flourishing trade! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


1. Wiru the progress of improvements 1n fire-arms the cun- 
brous armour of our ancestors gradually disappcaied, and by 
the close of this century very httle remained to mark the 
man of war. James 1, indced, declared that its use was 
quite as much to keep the wearer from harming others as 
from being harmed lumself, but James would certainly 
never have made a kmght of renown in any age. In 1632 
the English cavalry was divided into four classes —1. The 
Lanciers, who were the fullest armed, and who woie a 
close casque o1 head-piece, goiget, breast and back plates 
(pistol and caliver proof), pauldions, vambraces, gauntlets, 
tassets and cullessetts to guaid the lowe: parts of the body, 
culets or garde-de-reins, jack-boots, and a buff coat with 
long skirts between thei clothes and ther amour Then 
weapons were a long sliarp sword, a lance of eighteen feet, one 
or two large pistols, with a powder-flask, cartouch-box, and 
all necessary apputtenances. 2. The Cuirassiers, with back, 
breast, and head-picce, sword and pistols. 3. Hai quebussiers 
or Carabineers, who, with the same arms and armour, carried 
also a harquebuss or carabine. 4. The Dragoons, first raised 
in France in 1600, wore only a buff coat with deep skirts, 
and an open head-piece with cheeks, and sometimes bars in 
fiont. These last were divided at first into pikemen and 
musketeers, according to their weapon, but in 1645 they ecx- 
changed the heavy musket for the shorter piece called the 
dragon (whence then name), and again, in 1649, for the still 
lighter caliver or culiver (corrupted from calibre, as bemg of 
the bore ordered by government). The modern firelock was 
invented about 1635, and the old musket-rest and swine’s fea- 
ther (the precursor of the bayonet) were abandoned during 
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the civil wars. The Infantry were variously armed, and 
carried matchlocks, pikes, or swords and bucklers, with a 
sight hole, and a slit to thrust the sword through im 
stabbing. 

2, The faint image of chivalry which had hovered around 
the court of Elizabeth was entirely banished by her peaceful 
and bookish successor, after the first year 01 two of his reign. 
His gallant son Henry, indecd, was fond of the exercises of 
the tournament, but the English nobles did not care to follow 
an example which he hived not long enough to enforce 
The rapier and dagger now superseded the lance and battle- 
axe, and the duello was constantly resorted to, not only in 
private and personal quairels, but even upon the great public 
questions of the day Sometimes the gentlemen duellists 
had a good set-to with cudgels before the more fatal fight 
began, and all manner of unfair practices were resorted to 
until the appointment of seconds was generally adopted, after 
which the clothes of the combatants were also searched, or 
they stripped and fought im their shuts, to preclude the idea 
of treachery. Men of nice honour observed great form and 
ceremony 1n their challenges, which were delivered orally with 
hat in hand, profound bows, and great protestations of respect, 
or by letter, in which the length of the challenger’s sword and 
the terms of combat were gravely stated If the party chal- 
lenged declined the engagement the bearer formally stuck the 
cartel on the point of his sheathed rapier and again presented 
it if it were again refused, the weapon was gently lowered 
till 1¢ fell at the recusint’s fect. Duelling, however, was soon 
abandoned for more serious warfare, and under the Puiitan 
government 1t was no longer tolerated The principal exer- 
eise for the martial spirit of soldiecry was on the Continent 
and in Ireland, until the course of events at home supplied 
them with a less happy arena for their courage and skill 

3. Before the commencement of the civil wars the citizens 
of London were carefully trained four times a year th the 
use of the musket and pike, to the no small weariness of 
those quiet shopkeepers. When once the excitement of 
actual battle came on, however, they proved themselves truly 
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gallant soldiers, and their despised ranks were often more 
than a match for the fic:y cavalry of Prince Rupert. Their 
military mancuvres were much improved by the genius of 
Cromwell, whose troops were always the best disciplined and 
officered, and best supplied with artillery , his army, when it 
served afterwards in Flanders, was lughly complimented by 
Louis XIV 

4 After the Restoration the defensive armour of the ca- 
valry consisted simply of a back-piece, bi ue a nd 
pot helmet (the latter two pistol proof), the reget 
composed entirely of buff leather. the weapons were a 
sword and case of pistols, the barrels of which were not to be 
under fourteen inches in length The infantry were armed 
with a musket (the barrel noc less than three feet long), 
a collar of bandcliers, (or cartridges, afterwards superseded 
by a cartuidge box of tin,) and a sword, or a pike of 
stout ash, not under sixteen fect, with back, breast, head- 
piece, and swoid. Officeis wore a helmet and cuirass, or 
sometimes only a large gorget over the buff coat The bayonet 
was invented in the ieign of Charles II at Bayonne, in 
France, whence its name. It was sometimes tiangular, 
sometimes flat, with a wooden hilt hke a dagger, and was 
screwed or merely stuck znto the muzzle of the gun 

5. The modern names of regiments weie first given in this 
reign, the Coldstreams or Foot Guards bering formed in 1660, 
when two regiments were added to one raised about ten years 
before by General Monk at Coldsticam on the borders of 
Scotland, to these were added the lst Royal Scots, brought 
over from France at the Restoration. The Life Guards 
were raised 1n 1661, with the Oxford Dlues (so called from 
their first commande: Aubrey, Karl of Oxford), and also the 
2d or Queen’s Foot The 3d or Old Buffs were raised in 1665, 
and the 21st Foot or Scotch Fusiliers (from their cart ying 
the fusil, which was lighter than the musket) in 1678. In 
that year the Grenadiers (so named from their onginal weapon, 
the hand grenade) were first brought into our service, and in 
1680 the 4th or King’s Own were raised James II. added 
to the cavalry the lst o1 King’ Regiment of Dragoon 
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Guards and the 2d or Queen’s ditto in 1685. to the infantry 
in the same year the 5th and 7th, or Royal Fusiliers, aggtan 
1688 the 23d or Welsh Fusiliers. | 

6. Duelling was carried to an awful extent at this time, 
and fatal encounters for the most trifling causes were of daily 
occurrence. An odd sort of armour, made of wadded silk, was 
got up on the alarm of the termble Popish Plot, something 
on the plan of James the First’s dress of proof, “in which any 
man dressed up was as safe as in a house, for 1t was impossible 
any oné could go to strike him for laughing, so ridiculous was 
the figure, as they say, of hogs in armour.” With this strange 
mail was combined a weapon called the Protestant Flail, 
made of heavy wood, and easily carried in the huge pockets 
of the day 

7. The royal navy continued to inciease during this period 
both in number and magnitude of vessels. Elizabeth’s navy 
proper is said at her death to have comprised but thirteen 
ships, but James I had twenty-fou. — wnilst her largest ship 
was but of 1000 tons, and carried only 40 cannon, and he built 
the Prince, of 1400 tons, which was armed with 64 guns A 
still greater was built by Charles I. in 1637, named the Sove- 
reign of the Seas, which carried above 100 guns, and was 
estimated at 1680 tons’ burden In his reign the navy was 
sufficiently numerous to be divided into 61x rates, as at the 
present day, each rate consisting of two classcs, to which 
different complements of men were assigned 

The Barbary corsuirs were, however, bold enough still 
to interrupt oui tiade up the Mediterranean, where they 
used to sail with a fleet of forty tall ships, blocking up the 
ports and cruising all along the coast. In 1621 an attempt 
was made by Sir Robert Maunsell, Vice Admiral of Eng- 
land, with eight royal ships and twelve armed merchantmen, 
to burn the barks at Algiers, but in vain, and on his de- 
parture the pirates immediately sallied forth and captured no 
less than forty English vessels. Under Chailes I. these 
daring rovers entered (as they had sometimes done before) 
the English Channel, disembarked, pillaged the hamlets, and 
carried off the mhabitants into slavery to the number of 
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several thousands! At the same time the English flag was 
insulted with zmpumity by every maritime power of Europe. 
The navy, indeed, was so sadly neglected at times under 
Charles, that when an expedition was about to be sent to 
France only one ship could be found fit to put to sea In 
one way or another, however, eighty sail weie soon after 
mustered for a cruise against the Spanish galleons , but every 
thing was mismanaged on board, the expected prizes were 
totally missed, and the flect returned in disgrace. The 
hundred ships conducted by Buckingham to the Isle of Rhé 
might, perhaps, have avoided a similar disaste1 had their com- 
mander been more prudent. 

8. But these reproaches were soon wiped off by the energy 
and talent of Cromwell, supported by the valiant Admiral 
Blake, in whose first engagement with the famous Dutch 
oficer, Van Tromp, twenty English ships successfully en- 
countered twice their nunbar. The spirit of the Buitish sea- 
man now rose again, and in every quartei, though not always 
crowned with victory, he, at least, maimtained his ancient 
reputation. In a subsequent battle with Van Tromp, Blake 
mustered eighty men of wai, and after three days’ fight in the 
Channel, succeeded in taking or destioying cleven slups of 
war and thirty merchantmen, having himself lost only a 
single vessel. In the final conflict, in which the gallant 
Dutchman lost his hfe, his nation was deprived of thirty 
ships, whilst the English lost but two With the Barbary 
pirates and the Spanish fleets Blake was equally victotious, 
and the ports of England began once more to be filled with 
the rich prizes of the sca. 

9 At the Restoration the tonnage of the royal navy was 
57,463 tons, and in 1685 it was 103,558, but during the 1c1gn 
of James IT. 1t declined to 101,892, although that monarch 1s 
said to have paid great attention to this branch of the service, 
and bestowed upon it a hberal expenditure The naval battles 
fought with the Dutch under Charles II were not at first 
very distinguished, the commanders never seeming to possess 
the determined comage of old Blake, the officers generally 
being raw and imexpeuienced, and the scamen often left ina 
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miserable state for want of pay. De Ruyter had upon one 
occasion nearly destroyed the English fleet, but he was 
shortly afterwards himself defeated, and the Dutch coast rav- 
aged at will. He was not long in avenging his discomfiture, 
however, and in 1667 he boldly sailed up the Thames with 
eighty sail and many fire-ships, burnt Sheerness and three of 
our best ships, and would probably have reached London had 
not Prince Rupert thrown up some batteries at Woolwich 
and sunk a number of vessels in the river to stop his passage. 
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In the subsequent conflicts with the sturdy Dutchmen no 
better 1csult attended the English aims, and at length peace 
was concluded without any rediess of the national honour. 
France, too, at this time raised a magnificent navy manned 
by 60,000 sailors, and exacted homage m every direction ; 
whilst England seemed for a space to have wholly resigned 
the sovereignty of the seas Bombships, the invention of a 
Frenchman, were introduced into this country in 1688. 
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CHAPTER V. 


COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


1. Iv would appear that at the commencement of this period 
our countrymen were as yet no match for the laborious and 
active Hollanders in the puisuits of commerce, thus in the 
ordinary trade with Holland the Dutch usually employed 
some 500 or 600 vessels, but the English not one-tenth that 
number, and our own fisheries were almost monopolised by 
Dutch boats, which are said to have carricd off nearly 
2,000,000/ worth every year, whilst we had scarcely any trade 
in fish at all, nor did our wool, cloth, lead, tin, and other 
native products, employ anything like the number of English 
vessels wlich they ought In fact the busy commercial states 
of Holland had secured nearly the whole carrying trade of the 
world, notwithstanding the many natural advantages of this 
island, and 1ts own numerous and 11ch articles of produce 
During the entire of James the First’s reayn English com- 
merce advanced but slowly, and its gicatest evil, the heavy 
custom-dues, were rather augmented than relieved Yet that 
upon the whole there was some increase, 1s plain from the state 
of the shipping and of the exports and imports at different pe- 
riods. At James’ accession it 1s said that there were not more 
than 400 ships in England of 400 tons burden, but a consider- 
able list of vessels 1s given m 1615, some of which were of very 
large size. In 1613, again, the exports and imports taken to- 
gether amounted in value to 4,628,586/., in 1622 to 4,939,751/ 
The highest of these amounts may be about the ¢wenteeth part 
of the present value A more rapid progress was made under 
Charles I.; and although commerce necessarily suffered 
greatly during the civil wars, yet upon the restoration of tran- 
quillity both the parliament and Cromwell took great pains 
to secure its revival, in which they were tolerably successful. 


ll 
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But it was between the Restoration and the Revolution 
that the trade of England chiefly throve, ‘and made its 
steadiest and most permanent advances. From the returns of 
the customs, which we possess for the whole of that time, 
it appears that, in 1661], the pioduce of the past year was 
only about 361,356/1., whilst for the three years ending at 
Michaelmas, 1688, 1t averaged annually about 815,874l., or 
fully double the former sum The exports and imports, 
too, taken together, amount in 1663 to 6,038,8312., and in 
1669 to 6,259,4137 , but the notices on this head are too 
scanty to carry us any farther. The mercantile shipping, 
again, in 1688 was mm tonnage nearly double what it had 
been 9 1666 Our old rivals the Dutch were now in 
their turn beginning to dicad our commercial power, and in 
De Witt’s “Interest of Holland,” published in 1669, may 
be found the most lively expressions of apprehension at the 
growth of English manufactures and our “ great navigation.” 
In several branches of tiade, indeed, particularly im the fich- 
e1ies, they were still far ahead of us, but as the general com- 
merce of the country was much more extensive and profitable 
than ever before, the English merchants may have purposely 
neglected these as not so advantageous as others Yet the 
great plague of 1665 and fire of 1666 must have been con- 
siderable shocks , but in thirteen or fourteen years they appear 
to have been fully recovered, and the national wealth to have 
augmented even faster than before. 

2. The first adventure of the East India Company was 
completed in 1603, when their captain, Lancaster, returned 
with his four ships full laden with pepper, cloves, cinnamon, 
and India cloths, the last of which had been not very legit 
mately obtained from a captured Portuguese carrack. The sale 
of these goods, however, was but slow, and the government 
bioke its faith to the company by allowing private merchants 
to trade in the castern seas, which, joined with a popular out- 
cry against the cxpensiveness and great mortalities of the new 
trade, had nearly induced them to abandon the business al- 
torether Another expedition was sent out, however, of 
which a single ship only realised much profit , but her cargo of 
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spices sold so well as to produce a dividend of 211 per cent. A 
new charter, too, was gained in 1609, making their privilege 
of exclusive trade perpetual, a power, however, being reserved 
to the government of dissolving them, at any time, upon 
three years’ notice They now built the largest merchant ship 
yet seen in England (being of more than 1000 tons’ burden), 
at whose launch the king and many nobles were present, 
but, unfortunately, this noble bark was lost on her first 
voyage Their affairs continued, nevertheless, to prosper, 
and amongst many instances of extraordmary profits may be 
mentioned one dividend of 340 per cent upon a voyage of 
only twenty months. Their stock, mdced, now sold at 203 
per cent 

The Portuguese and Dutch endeavoured to thwart this 
succcesful trade by every means in their power, but for some 
time m vain, their ships were defeated m action, and their 
intuigucs at the native courts oveithiown by the appoint- 
ment of an Englwh ambassador at the comt of the great 
Mogul, and by the establishment of numerous factozies 
At length the Dutch, by a long course of perseveiing hos- 
tilities and a dreadful massacre at Amboyna, embarrassed 
the Company so much, that they got mto debt to the amount 
of 200,0002., and towards the close of James I. had serious 
thoughts of giving up the trade altogether Still more 
grievous difficultics were imposed upon them, m 1635, 
through the violation of ther charter by Charles I, who 
granted licences to several adventurers to trade for five ycars 
among their settlements. ‘These new traders, after having 
injured the old company to the extent of 100,000/, and by 
their bad conduct procured the expulsion of the English 
from the ports of China (where they were not again admitted 
till 1680), failed in 1646 with a loss to themselves of 
150,000 Although Iittle trade was carried on for some time, 
the East India Company obtained two of their most import- 
ant possessions at this period, namely, Madras and St Ilclena, 
and procured a compensation of 85,0007 from the Dutch 
government for the 1njuries inflicted by 1ts subjects. 

3 In 1657 anew charter was granted for seven years, just 
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as they were on the point of dissolution, upon which fresh 
stock was immediately raised, and the trade was recommenced 
with spint and success. In 1661 they were reincorporated 
by Charles IT., with all thew ancient privileges, and the ad- 
ditional rights of erecting forts in India and St. Helena, and 
appointing judges to try both civil and criminal causes, of 
making peace and war with any people, not bemg Christians, 
within the limits of their trade, and of scizng ajhyEnghsh 
subjects found without thew licence in India or the Indian 
seas, and sending them home to England The king also 
gave them the island of Bombay, wluch he had recerved 
from Poitugal in the dower of his queen, to be held at an 
annual rent of 102, and afterwards permitted them to coin 
moncy in India, with other important privileges 

In 1676 they were enabled to double their capital out of 
the accumulated profits, upon which their stock rose unme- 
diately to 245 pe: cent At that time they employed from 
tlurty to thirty-five ships, from 300 to 600 tons burden, and 
carrying from 40 to 70 guns cach, then annual exports 
amounted to about 430,0002, namcly, 320,0002. in bullion, 
and the rest m cloth and othe: goods, whilst the imports in 
calico, pepper, saltpetre, indigo, silk, drugs, &c, in the year 
1674, produced 860,0002, and often much moic. A large 
piivate trade was allowed, besides, to their commanders, 
factors, and even scamen, in diamonds, pearls, musk, am- 
bergris, &c. Of the exports in goods, 40,0002. or 50,0002 
worth consisted of forcign commodities, and the rest of 
English, such as drapery, tin, and lead, of the imports, 
about 600,000/ woith were re-shipped to foreign countrics, 
and the rest consumed at home Pepper was then sold at 
8d a pound, which had formerly been 3s. 4d, and which the 
Dutch would probably have kept up to that price, had they 
retained the power, as they did with other spices Jn 1683 
the company lost one of their oldest and best establishments, 
Bantam in the island of Java, which was taken by the 
Dutch, but they mmediately set up a new factory at Ben- 
coolen m Sumatra, by which they still preserved the great 
pepper trade 
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In 1687 the humble foundations of the now magnificent 
capital of CaLcurra were laid at the village of Sootanutty, 
to which the little Bengal factory had been removed from 
Hoogly, on the other side of the Ganges, in consequence of 
a quarrel with the nabob. Many years, however, elapsed 
before that singular course of events arose which at length 
placed a trading company upon the throne of Hindostan. and 
established the British Empire amidst the ummense regions 
of the East. 

4, In connexion with the East India Company it may be 
mentioned that our favourite beverage tea was first brought 
into England durmg tlis period The ealicst European 
writers who notice this mvaluable herb are the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, who visited China and Japan about the middle of 
the 16th century, who describe 1t under the names of cha and 
thee It appears to have been first imported, at least in any 
quantity, by the Dutch East India Company, early in the 
17th century, but it 1s not mentioned in any English act of 
parhament till 1660, when it 1» placed under excise, along 
with chocolate, coftec, &e , the tax was then levied upon the 
liquor when made and sold (which it was at the rate of 8d. 
a gallon), and not upon the imported commodity itself tall the 
Revolution. Queen Catherine seem first to have made 1t 
at all fashionable in this country , but the quantity imported 
was for some time so small, that the East India Company 
could only procure, in 1664, 2lb 20z (costing 40s. a |b.) 
when they wished to present some supenor varieties to the 
king Their own first importation was in 1669, when they 
received two canisters, contammg 143!]bs from Bantam, 
which they did not however sell, but gave away as presents, 
or used for the private refreshment of their committees. It 
was not, indeed, till after the Revolution that the use of tca 
began to be at all general in England. 

5. In 1605 a new company was incorporated under the 
name of the Levant or Turkey Company, which exists to this 
day. By it considerable quantities of woollen goods, lead and 
tin, and afterwards of watches, jewellery, Indian goods, &c., 


were exported to Constantinople, commodities which used to 
bp 2 
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be carried entirely by the Venetians. It is said that the or- 
dinary returns of this company were at first three to one upon 
the investments, and it continued to flourish till the close of 
the period. An English minister was also appointed, for the 
first time, at the court of the Grand Seigmior, and consuls 
were nominated at the different ports frequented by its 
vessels. Among the productions of the East subsequently 
imported by the Levant Company, was coffee, which was first 
introduced in 1652 by a Turkey merchant, named Edwards, 
whose Greek servant, Pasqua Rosce, set up a coffee-house 
in St Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, where the Virgiuma Coffee- 
house now stands Many satires appeared at first against 
this “ syrop of soot and essence of old shoes,” but the sober 
drink soon established its reputation, and coffce-houses spread 
in all ducctions. Chocolate-houses came m a long time 
after. 

6 The company of Meichant Adventurers had now 
managed to get the whole woollen trade with the Netherlands 
into their hands, to the exclusion of the older merchants of the 
staple, and comprised, 1n fact, the whole body of English mer- 
chants trading to those countiics, which, in the latter pait of 
James the First’s reign, amounted to about 4000 individuals. 
In ieturn they brought back tapestry, cambrics, fine linens, 
hops, steel, wines, soap, wire, &c. &c The great staple of 
the woollen trade was fixed at Hamburgh in 1651. Local 
companies were also established in some of the great towns, 
such as Exeter and Southampton, to which very comprchen- 
sive monopolies were granted These exclusive privileges 
were sometimes denounced sn parhament, but a few judicious 
new-year’s-gifts to the great officers of state generally secured 
them to the purchasers once more. 

7. A more rumous as well as unconstitutional system of 
monopolies may be found in the patents for the exclusive 
sale or manufacture of particular commodities in England, 
which James I. issued by his mere prerogative to any one 
that was willing to go to the expense of the purchase, these 
were soon, however, so loudly clamoured against, that he 
was obliged to follow Elzabeth’s example, and consent to 
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their revocation. The abuse was, nevertheless, quickly re- 
newed, and again overthrown by the same means, although 
James took care to assure the House “in the heart of an 
honest man, and by the faith of a Christian king, which both 
ye and all the world know me to be,” that he had known 
nothing about the matter, and that the patentecs and the 
officers who had granted the patents were the only persons to 
be blamed. No one, however, at that time went the length 
of asserting that the crown did not rightfully possess this privi- 
lege, but 1t was merely argued that some patents (especially 
those of keeping inns and alehouses, and of making gold and 
silver'thread) were prejudicial to the public interest, or had 
been grievously abused by their holders. 

8. Amongst other branches of industry, one of particular 
consequence was now the northern fisheries, for, besides 
whales, the Greenland ships began to kill sea-horses, whose 
teeth were esteemed more valuable than ivory. This busi- 
ness was soon taken up by the Russia Company, who, having 
gained an exclusive charter, attempted, but in vain, to drive 
away all other pretenders In 1617 the earhest mention is 
made of fins or whalebone biought home with the blubber 
The mode of fishing then was much easicr than afterwards, 
for the whales never having been much disturbed before, were 
found close along the shore, where they were killed, and 
their blubber landed at once and boiled in standing coppers , 
but afte. a time the fish became shy, and then they were 
obliged to pack it in casks to be boiled and puified in 
Fngland, which made the fishing so troublesome that 1t was 
wholly laid aside for a considerable time. 

9. Under James I the trade to Spain and Portugal was 
in a very low state, owing to the wais with those countzies 
under Elizabeth, but it subsequently revived, and after the 
year 1640 was more than trcbléd in extent. An attempt was 
made in 1618 to renew the trade with Guinea, by chartering 
an exclusive company, but it got mvolved in disputes with 
the private adventures, by which both were at last ruined, 
and the trade for some time abandoned altogether. With 


the progress of our West India settlements, however, it was 
pp 3 
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again restored, and in the time of Charles I. became, under 
the auspices of the Royal African Company, of considerable 
importance. 

10. Notwithstanding the disastrous attempts to found a 
colony in North America under Elizabeth, a considerable in- 
tercourse was kept up with the Indians on the coast by the 
London and Bristol merchants, who purchased furs and skins 
at a good profit, with beads, knives, and worthless trinkets. 
In 1606 James I. chartered two companies, called the Lon- 
don Adventurers, or South Virginia Company, whose range 
extended over the regions since known as Maryland, Vir- 
gimia, and North and South Caiohna, and the Plymouth 
Adventuiers, who had all to the north of the others, in- 
cluding Pennsylvania, New Jeisey, New York, and New 
England. In the same year the Londoneis founded James- 
town in Virginia, and m 1610 obtained from the king all 
the privileges of self-government, which were afterwards 
reclauned, howeve1, by Charles I The settlers (at first 
only 100 m number) soon fell into quarrels, not only with 
the natives, but also with some colonists fiom France and 
Holland, and many perished by sickness, want, 01 mas- 
sacre * The Plymouth Company did not succecd im esta- 
blishing a plantation in then terntory till 1620, when a 
settlement called Plymouth was founded, and the whole 
country received from the Prince Charles the name of New 
England. Before the close of the century the plantation 
trade, ze. the trade with the North American settlements, 
had risen into some consequence., 

Various, but unsuccessful schemes were also tried for 


* The royal charterer must have been sadly distressed afterwards to 
find that his faithful colonists of Virginia devoted themselves so mdus- 
triously to the raising of that “ stinking drug” tobacco, against which he 
not only directed his famous “ Counterblast,” but also the heavier metal 
of several violent proclamations lis fury was appeased, however, by a 
view of the profits likely to arise from the licensing of certain persony 
for its sale, and he confined himself accordingly to prohibiting its culti- 
vation mm our own island, where nevertheless it was largely planted for a 
long time after 
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estabhshing English colonics mn Newfoundland and on the 
eastern coast of South America. In 1612 a settlement was 
formed in the Bermuda or Somers’ Isles, by a company who 
purchased them from the Virgimans, whose pretended claim 
was founded on a story of their having been discovered by 
one of their captains, Su George Somers. The Island of 
Barbadoes was also settled, in 1624, by a merchant of 
London, under the authority of the Earl of Marlborough, to 
whom it had been given for ever by the king.* 

11. This last-named property was soon transferred to the 
Kail of Carlisle (to whom all the Cambbee Islands were also 
grauted by Charles I. m 1629); but till the year 1641 its pro- 
duce consisted only of some very bad tobacco and a little cotton 
and ginger. In that year, however, a few sugar canes were pro- 
cured fiom Brazil (from which country all our sugar formerly 
came), which throve so well that a little sug mull was set 
up, a manufacture which soon increased, and biought in large 
fortunes to the planters m a wonderfully shoit time. In 1659 
upwards of 100 sail were employed in the trade of this single 
island, and, we must add with sorrow, m carrying slaves from 
the coast of Afiica to cultivate its soil. DBaibadoes was a 
ereat icsort of the Royalists during the triumph of the parli- 
ament, and continued in a state of opposition to the new 
government till 1652, having actually proclauned Charles I 


* Nealy all the West India islands not previously settled on were 
colonised about this time In 1627 an English and a Fieneh company 
divided St Christopher’s between them, ind the next yeu the English 
took im the adjacent islet of Nevis, and sent off settlers to Barbuda, and 
afterwards to Montserrat and Antigua In 1629 the Bahamas weit 
granted in perpetuity to Sn Robert Heath and his heirs, along with the 
piovince of Caolina on the mainland, which was afterwards conveyed to 
the Earl of Arundel, who had begun to plant it, when he was distur bed 
by the civil wars In 1682 a part of Virgmia was granted to Lord 
Baltimore, and called Maryland, in honom of the queen Hemictt 
Marna As Lord Baltamore was a Roman Catholic, this colony became 
the mam refuge of those of that religion who were forced by the penal 
laws from England, much to the annoyanee of their Puritan neighbours, 
who made several attempts to drive them out In 1641 « plantation 
was made by Lord Willoughby at Surmam, m South America 
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as king, and received Lord Willoughby as his governor With 
a view, perhaps, of punishing this rebellious conduct of the 
colonies, as well as of overthrowing the carrying trade of the 
Dutch, the parliament passed its famous Navigation Act, in 
1651, prohibiting all importation of Asiatic, Afmcan, or 
American merchandise, in any but English built ships, be- 
longing to Enghsh subjects, and manned by, at Ilcast, three- 
fourths of English seamen —or of European goods in any but 
English ships, or ships of the particular country from which 
the articles were brought The wealth and importance of 
Barbadocs were more effectually reduced, howevei, by the 
conquest of Jamaica, im 1656, to which many of the planters 
subscquently removed, being attracted by the gicater cheap- 
ness of the land. 

12 The Navigation Act of the Rump Parliament was re- 
enacted by Charles II, with a slight alteration, confining 1ts 
second provision to goods from Russia or Turkcy, and certain 
specificd articles from other European countnes, these articles 
were, however, amongst the most valuable imports, so that the 
act continucd to be nearly as stringent as ever, whilst the same 
restrictions were now extended also to exports from England 
to the Continent. All this was done to deprive the Dutch of 
their carrying trade, and to foster the mercantile, and through 
it the naval marine of England , but both in those days and 
the present the wisdom of this policy has been seveicly ques- 
tioned <A great outbreak of commercial jealousy, joined 
with political and religious zeal, occurred m 1678, when 
trade with France was entirely ynohibitcd, under the idea 
that this country was sustaining a vast annual loss by the 
“balance of trade” being against us, 2 e that large sums of- 
money were given instead of goods for the French com- 
modities imported, a supcrabundance of money bemg long 
considered as the only real wealth of a kingdom, and every 
means accordingly taken to retain solid coin and bullion 
within its precincts. This strange act was not repealed till 
1685, and was again renewed, after the Revolution, for a 
short time, though not without strong suspicions of its 1m- 
policy amongst the wiser heads of the age 
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13. Out of these various questions and the new and strong 
impulses given to trade m every direction, began to arise in 
a more systematic shape than before the science which we 
now call Pohtical Economy.* The prevalent theories of the 
day were what are called the mercantile and manufacturing 
systems, of which the first assumed that nothing was wealth 
but gold and silver, and consequently that the sole test of 
the profitablencss of a trade was, whether, on the whole, it 
brought more moncy in than it took out . The second laid 1¢ 
down as a rule, that a trade was only profitable wheneve, by 
means of restrictions or exclusive privileges, 1t could be made 
extiavagantly gainful to the capitalists by whom 1t was carricd 
on, and to the manufacturers who supplied the material. The 
interest of the consumer was entirely left out of view, 1t being 
assumed that he must be benefited by the increase of the tiader’s 
wealth. Connected with both these principles was the great, 
and, at one time, almost exclusive system of carrying on 
foreign trade by great chartered companies, which were not, 
indeed, without their uses in so umperfect a commercial state 
as then existed The most noted writers upon these sub- 
jects in the 17th century were Thomas Mun, Sir Josiah 
Child, and Sir William Petty The mmmediate object of 
the two first was to defend the East India Company against, 
the assailants of its exclusive privileges on the one side, and 
those who denounced it as mjurmg the balance of trade on 
the other 

Before this controversy arose the general belief’ was, that 
the exportation of gold and silver ought, as far as possible, to 
be prevented, and this the government had, in fact, constantly 
attempted to do, till, in 1663, 1t was at length made lawful to 
export coin or bullion. Then it was thought that a trade, 
even though 1 should at first occasion such export, might still 
be profitable, if 1ts imports by being re-exported should bring 


* A curious tract had been written on this subject so carly as 1581 
by W S (now supposed to mean Wilham Stafford, but at one time 
attributed to Shakspere), discussing very acutely the origi and dis- 
tribution of wealth 
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back again more money than had at first been carried out. 
On this ‘prinaple Mun and Child attempted to prove the 
value of the Indian trade, our eastern commodities being 
advantageously rée-shipped to the various European markets. 
This was so far, at least, an advance upon the old notion, 
and Sir William Petty carries 1t a little further, but the 
promulgation of really sound views upon the subject did not 
occur till long after the close of the present period. 

14. The legal rate of interest on money was reduced, in 
1624, from ten to eight per cent, (with the usual protests 
against usury,) where it rested till 1651, when it was further 
lowered to six per cent., at which rate 1t contimued for the re- 
mainder of the peizod =A regular trade in the lending of 
moucy had now grown up from the followmg circumstance , 
the usual place for London merchants to keep their cash was, 
at one time, in the Royal Mint at the Tower, but Charles I 
having destroyed the security of this spot by seizing a deposit 
of 200,0007 (under the name of a loan), shortly before the 
meeting of the Long Parliament, 1t became customary (it 1s 
said, though to us it seems strange enough) for men in business 
to entrust money to the keeping of their clerks and apprentices, 
who, at the breaking out of the civil war, often took to 
running away and joining the aimies, so that at last, about 
1645, commercial men first began to place then specie with 
the goldsmiths, whose business, up to that time, had been 
mercly in plate and foreign coms. This new occupation was 
soon extended to the clandestine taking in of money left m 
the hands of merchants’ clerks at about six per cent., and then 
Iending it out agaim to necessitous traders at a high interest, 
discounting bills, and recerving rents of cstates remitted to 
town, allowing some interest to all who let money he im 
their hands for any time This was found so great a con- 
vemence that many availed themselves of it, and thus the 
whole practice of modern banking gradually arose, even to 
the lending of money to government im advance of the 
revenuc, although no regular bank, like those already existing 
im Amsterdam and some of the Italian states, was established 
in England during the present period. 
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15. The fineness and weight of the silver currency was not 
altered, throughout this era, from the standard fixed in 1601, 
that 1s to say, the pound of mint silver still contained aghtcen 
pennyweights of alloy, and was comed into sixty-two shul- 
lings. The first comages of James I. are distinguished by 
the words Ane. Sco. (for England and Scotland), instead of 
Maa. Brit., which were soon afterwards adopted. The 
value of the pound of gold m proportion to silver was gra- 
dually raised in his reign, owing to the great importations of 
silver from the mines of Peru and Mexico, from 33/ 10s. to 
441, The first English copper comage now appeared, con- 
sisting of farthings, which were issucd in 1613, the private 
tokens of lead and brass, formerly made and used by dealers 
in their payments, being at the same time abolished. 

Under Charles I. there was an extraordinary scarcity of 
sulver and abundance of gold, owing to the advance of the 
latter mm price, and men would give two pence m the pound 
to get twenty shillings in silve: in exchange for a sovereign 
Several lead mines were tried for silver under this king, but 
the only productive ones were those of Abcrystwith (which 
yielded at one time about 100 pounds a week), of Slaith- 
borne, in Lancashire, of Barnstaple, in Devonshire, Court- 
Martin, i Cornwall, and Miggleswicke and Wardel, im 
Durham, the largest produce from any of which was ten per 
cent. of silver. The ore was tricd by workmen brought over 
from Germany. 

16. A new method of coining by machinery was invented, 
under Charles I., by Nicholas Briot, a Frenchman, but its 
advantages were lost to the king upon the breaking out of the 
wars, and his rude pieces coined at Shrewsbury, Oxford, 
York, and other places, seem often rather the work of a smith 
than a graver, and have evidently been comed m the greatest 
hurry and confusion. Various tokens were also used by the 
royalists, called siege pieces, shaped in different ways — 
lozenge-formed, octangular, and round, or even mere bits of 
silver, about an inch and a half long, with a rude representa- 
tion of a castle stamped upon them 

The first cons of the pailament bore the usual impresgions, 
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and only differed from those of the king by the letter P, for 
parliament, being employed as a mint mark. They afterwards 
comed gold and silver pieces having on the obverse an antique 
shicld with St. George’s cross, encircled by a palm and a 
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laurel branch, and circumscribed THE COMMONWEAL1I OF 
ENGLAND , on the reverse two antique shiclds conjoined, the 
first with the cross, the other with a harp, and circumscribed 
Gop witH us. Their smaller coins have only the above arms, 
without any legend or mserption The mint mark was a 
sun. Most of their money was hammered, as of old, but 
there are some silver coms of 1651 grained upon the outer 
edge, which 1s the earliest English silver comage completely 
milled, the milled money of Klizabeth and Charles J. being 
only maiked on the flat edge, two halfcrowns of this date 
have even words inscribed upon the mm Some copper far- 
things of various impressions were hkewise struck by the 
parliament 

The first money bearing the head of Cromwell has the 
date of 1656, though he did not formally undertake the 
royal authority till the following year His coms were 
admirably executed by Simon, the pupil of Briot, the cr- 
cumscription around the head bemg OLIvVAR D.G. RB. P. 
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Ana. Sco. His. &. Pro. On the reverse, under the royal 
crown, 1s a shield bearing 1n the first and fourth quarters St. 
George’s cross, in the second, St. Andrew’s cross, and in the 
third a harp, with the Protector’s paternal arms (a hon ram- 
pant) on an escutcheon 1m the centre, and the circumscription, 
PAX QUERITUR BELLO, with the date 1656 or 1658. There 
is also a copper farthing of Cromwell’s with CuARITIE AND 
CHANGE on the reverse. A few Pontefract coins or tokens 
were issued after the king’s death in the name of Charles II. 

17. The money of the Commonwealth was all called in 
after the Restoration, and a new gold and silver coinage im- 
mediately struck similar to that of Charles I. These first 
pieces were formed by hammering, Cromwell’s mintcrs having, 
it 1s supposed, withdrawn themsclves and their machinery 
from fear of punishment, but, im 1662, milled money was 
again comed superior to any that had been yet produced, and 
with gramming o1 letters on the rm ‘In this year the guinea 
was first struck, so called from its beng made of gold brought 
from Guinea by the African Company On all Charles IT.’s 
English money comed after this date lus head 1s turned to 
the left, which was the contrary direction to that of his 
father, and ever since 1t has been the rule to make two suc- 
cessive soveicigns look opposite ways on their respective 
comages. Private halfpence and farthings of copper and 
brass had again come into use under the Commonwealth, and 
continued to circulate till after the Restoration, when they 
were supplanted by an issue of the same kind of money from 
the royal mint in 1672 In 1684 Charles coimed farthings 
of tin, with only a bit of copper in the middle. On the cop- 
per coinage of this reign the figure of Britannia sitting on a 
globe, holding in her right hand an olive branch and in her 
left a spear and shicld, appears for the first tame, having been 
modelled, it 1s said, after the celebrated court beauty, Miss 
Stewart, afterwards Duchess of Richmond. 

The money of James II. 1s of the same kind with that of 
his brother, his only farthings and halfpence being also of 
the lke debased character with those struck by Charles in 
the last year of lis regn After Ins abdication he coined 
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money in Ireland out of old brass guns and kitchen utensils, 
and attempted to make 1t pass current as sterling silver. After- 
wards even brass failed, and he was obliged to fabricate 
crowns, halfcrowns, shillings, and sixpences of pewter. 

18. The growth of national activity and prosperity in this 
period is considerably indicated by the various improvements 
that were now introduced. The means of conveyance, for in- 
stance, were considerably increased, at first of course chiefly in 
and about the metropolis, where hackney coaches appeared for 
the first time in 1625, they were then only twenty in number, 
and did not ply in the streets, but were sent for to their stables 
by those who required them. Ten years after, however, they 
had become numerous enough to call forth a royal proclama- 
tion, which, after declaring that they were a great disturbance 
to the king and qucen and their nobility in passmg through 
the strects, that they broke up the pavements, and made the 
price of hay extremcly great, concludes by prohibiting the 
use of any hired coach in London or Westminster, unless 
they are to travel at least three miles out of town. Two 
years later his majesty found out that these condemned ve- 
hicles might be of some little use, and he accordingly lensed 
fifty hackney coachmen for the capital (but cach to keep no 
more than twelve horses), and so many in other cities and 
towns of the kingdom as nught be deemed necessary, all 
otheis being strictly prohibited In 1652 the number was 
raiscd to 200, and in 1654 to 300, the government and 
regulation of them being placed in the court of aldermen, 
and in 1662, 400 were licensed. Stage coaches were in 
1673 tolerably numerous and cheap fo: some twenty or 
thirty miles round London, but on the long roads they 
were almost confined to the great Exeter, Chester, and York 
lines. The fare to any of those towns was 40s. in summer 
and 45s. in winter, besides the coachmen’s gratuities. In 
1634 sedan chairs were brought from the Continent by Sir 
Sanders Duncomb, to whom the king granted the sole 
privilege of lctting them to use for the space of fourteen 
years. 

19, The next year produced a more important mode of 
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communication, namely, a regular, though limited, system of 
imternal posts. James I. had, indeed, established a post office 
for the conveyance of foreign letters, but, up to 1635, there 
had been no certain means of intercourse between England and 
Scotland. The postmaster for foreign parts was, therefore, 
ordered to settle a running post or two to run (i.e. ride on 
horseback) mght and day between Edinburgh and London, 
gong and coming in six days, and taking all letters directed 
aD .. asin or near the main oad, bye posts were 
7: Weame tite fixed to carry letters to Lincoln, Hull, and 
other towns. <A similar post was also appomted to Chester 
and Holyhead, and another to Exeter and Plymouth, and 
others were promised as soon as possible along the Oxford 
and Bristol, and the Colchester and Norwich roads. The 
rates of postage were fixed at 2d. the single letter for any 
distance under 80 mies, 4d. up to 140 mules, 6d. for any 
greater distance, and 8d to any place in Scotland— which 
prices were continued after the Restoration. No other mes- 
sengers or foot posts were to carry any lettcrs, unless to 
places to which the king’s posts did not go, with the exception 
of common known carriers, or messengeis sent on a special 
purpose, or persons carrying a lettcr fora frend This pro- 
ject, 1t 18 believed, was not fully carricd into effect at the 
time, the original private contractor being found guilty of 
abuses in his office, for which he was superseded in 1640, 
and the post office taken under the immediate control of the 
state. 

20 In 1652 the postage of letters nm England was farmed 
out to John Manley, Esq. for 10,0007 a-year, and four years 
after it was thoroughly revised and placed upon a more stable 
footing than befoie In 1663 the post office revenue was 
settled on the Duke of York and his heirs male, along with 
the produce of the wine licences, at this time the office of 
postmaster-general was farmed at a yearly rent of 21,5007, 
thus indicating that the number of Ictters had been more 
than doubled in the inter. On the accession of James IT. 
the post office revenue was calculated at 65,0007 per annum. 
Connected with this subject may be mentioned the first 
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erection of toll-gates, which 1s supposed to have been m 
1663, under an act for repairing the highways within the 
counties of Hertford, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, where 
the roads were then in a very bad state and almost im- 
passable. These early turnpikes were ordered to be placed 
at Wadesmill in Hertfordshire, Caxton un Cambndgeshire, 
and Stilton m Huntingdonshire. 

21. The city of London continued to grow and spread with 
the advancing prosperity of the country, and thé Sijgaga! 
proclamations of James and Charles I. forbidding (as Ye 
beth had done before them) the further crection of new 
houses within three miles of the gates, or any idle visits of 
country folks to the capital (who were sometimes forcibly 
driven out, bag and baggage), are sufficient to show the 
rapid increase of population which would flow in notwith- 
standing all these royal efforts to prevent it. The umon of 
the two crowns under James I contributed also to umte the 
two cities of London and Westminster (which were once 
above a mile asunder, with broad green fields between), as 
the Scottish nobles and gentry came much to live about the 
court, and peopled by degrees the line of the Strand, which 
had before contained httle but mud walls and thatched 
cottages James did not greatly hke this mflux of his 
countrymen, however, and tiicd in vam to stop it, by 
threatening the skippers who biought them with fines and 
confiscation of their vessels. When that failed he sought in 
return to plant whole colonies of Londoners on the waste 
lands of Scotland, that he might at all events get md of 
the surplus somchow Some years after his accession we 
still find St Gules-mn-the-Fields spoken of as a separate 
gown, and Drury Lane, which led from it to the Strand, 
was then mercly a lane, and a very deep, dirty, and dangerous 
one too. Before the beginning of the civil wars, however, 
all that part of the present capital was joimed to the rest of 
the town, chiefly, perhaps, through Covent (Convent) Garden 
having been handsomely laid out by Imgo Jones, and be- 
coming a fashionable residence The names of the older 
streets about that ancient haunt are taken from the royal 
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family of the day, such as James Street, King Street, Charles 
Street, Henrietta Street, &c.; others are of the date of 
Charles II., as Duke Street, York Street, Catherine Street, 
&e. To the latter period also belong Bloomsbury and the 
various streets at the Seven Duals, with Leicester Fields, 
and almost all St. James’ and St. Anne’s parishes (which 
were only separated in 1685, being previously included in 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields), and great part of St. Martin’s 
and St. Giles’, with St. James Street, Pall Mall, the Hay- 
market, &c. Even some parts within the bars of the city 
remained unbuilt upon till the time of Charles I., as all the 
gfound between Shoe Lane and Fetter or Fewters’ Lane, so 
‘ called from the number of Fewters (idle people) loitering 
about there to enjoy the open breeze 

The increase of population did not for a long time much 
increase the comforts of the capital The houses of timber, 
or timber and brick, generally mean and 1 built, still rose 
story over story along the narrow crooked streets till the 
light of day was alinost quite shut out, the streets them- 
selves were unpaved, damp, and dirty, even in dry weather, 
and in rainy almost knee-deep in mud, to this cause 
foreigners ascribed the constant coughing heard at every 
place of public imtercourse, and the fearful consumption 
which seemed to be a national disease The accumulated 
filth was so excessive that kites and ravens were cherished 
for its destruction, and bonfires were frequently hghted to 
avert a visit of the plague. After the fire of 1666, however, 
the streets were built much straighter and wider, with good 
brick houses, separated by thick party walls, stead of the 
old and dangerous tenements of wood. The new buildings 
now spread rapidly in every direction, notwithstanding the 
last faint exercise of the royal prerogative to restrain them 
in 1674 = In 1687 Sir Wilham Petty estimated the popula- 
tion of London at 696,000, founding his calculation upon the 
number of burials within the bills of mortality (the annual 
average of which he makes to be 23,212), and on the assump- 
tion that one person in every thirty died 1n the course of the 
year. Ten years later Gregory King, calculatmg from the 

EE 
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number of houses as ascertained by the hearth-money returns, 
reckons the population at only 530,000, but probably the one 
estimate is as much too low as the other may be too hgh. 

An important metropohtan improvement was the cutting 
of the New River in 1609 by Su Ilugh Middleton, citizen 
and goldsmith of London, by which the greater part of the 
metropolis 1s still supplied with water * 

22. The practice of publishing a price-current for the use 
of the commercial world had been long known abroad before 
it was wntroduced into London, which was m 1634, when a 
certain broke: was allowed the sole privilege of vending one 
for fourteen years to come. The first regular Board of Trade 
appears to have been established in 1668, under the name of 
the Council of Commerce, consisting of a president, vice- 
president, and nine other members, all with regular salarves. 
It remamed im existence, howeve1, only for a few years, the 
expense, probably, being found inconvenieut. 

23. Down to the accession of Charles II. few improve- 
ments of consequence had taken place m the art of cultivating 
the ground, some instructions, mndecd, we had received from 
our Dutch neighbours, particulaily m the draining of fens and 
recluming land from the sea, and several new seeds had been 
introduced and novel practices of husbandry, but they made 


* Other towns had also shared by this tame m the general prosperity, 
and early m the century were alieady growing up to something lke ther 
present migmtude Thus Plymouth had sprung fiom a mere fishing 
village into a small town, as also had Poole in Dorsetshire Portsmouth 
was very populous in time of war, but not s0 much so m peace, and 
Lynn, in Noifolk, though 6f comparatively recent origin, was “ beyond 
dispute the best town” in 1t» own county, Norwich having considerably 
declined from its ancient greatness Birmingham, or Bromicham, 1s repre- 
sented as “swarming with inhabitants and echomg with the noise of 
anvils” Ifalifax had risen on the cloth trade, notwithstanding its barren 
soil, to 12,000 inhabitants, rich and well todo Hull, though of no great 
antiquity, and the older Beverley, were celebrated for their trade, and 
Rochdale, Preston, Bury, and, above all, Manchester, were eminent in 
Lancashire. Liverpool, however, though populous and neat, 1s chiefly 
mentioned as the most convenient place for setting sail to Ireland New- 
castle had become the glory of Northumberland, carrymg on a great 
trade im coal, as well with the Continent as with other parts of England 
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slow progress in a country where every one was content to 
follow the usages of his forefathers, and where those usages 
varied in every county and almost in every parish. Several 
works were published, however, before the Restoration, in 
which sound practical recommendations were given, such as 
the growing of clover and cultivation of turnips for the 
winter feed of cattle, as practised in Flanders 

Some alterations were made in the corn duties under 
James I., but in 1660 an entirely new scale was introduced. 
When the price of wheat was under 44s per quarter the ex 
port duty was 5s 6d., if above 44s. 6s. 8d., and exportation 
was permitted free whenever it did not exceed 40s. per quar- 
ter. The demand at home was not found, however, to be 
always sufficient for the supply, and accordingly, for the en- 
couragement of the farmer, the export duty was somewhat 
reduced in 1663, and still farther in 1670, foreign corn being 
at the same time loaded with a prolubitory duty. Har- 
vests were abundant throughout a great part of the 17th 
century, of which the poor found the benefit, and were even 
saucy enough at times, as the writers of the day complain, 
to use none but the finest wheat bread The crops proved 
defective, however, from 1673 to 1678, the consequence of 
which was a considerable extension of tillage and rise in the 
price of wheat. These years of scarcity were followed by 
twelve others of abundance, during which wheat sank as low 
as 27s 7d, a price which effectually precluded any competition 
on the part of the foreign corn giower The agricultunists 
were, nevertheless, very much depressed, which they sought 
to relieve by procuring a bounty on the exportation of corn 
In 1670 a new mode was established of striking the corn 
averagcs, namely, by the justices of the peace at the quarter 
sessions, upon the oaths of two persons duly qualified and 
not being coin dealers, or by such other means as they 
should see fit, the consequent statement of the market price, 
duly certified on oath, was to be hung up in some public 
place, and alo sent to the chief custom-house officer in each 
district 


The current price of land in 1621 was no more than 12 years’ 
LE 2 
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purchase; in 1666 it was 14 or 16, and afterwards it rose to 
17 or 18, and in the best districts even to 26 and 27 years’ 
purchase. Dr. Davenant, who wrote in 1698, calculates that 
the whole land of England, at 12 years’ purchase, was only 
worth 72,000,000/. in 1600, whilst 1n 1688, at 18 years, it 
was worth 252,000,000/., or 3} times as much as before. 

The art of gardening made a greater progress than that of 
agriculture, and the trim walks of the old parterres were 
enlivened with a number of plants and flowers hitherto un- 
known in England. Vegetables for the table were planted 
for the first timé™kt the commencement of this period, and 
were for along time but partially raised, by the middle of 
the century, however, cabbage and cauliflowers, turnips, car- 
rots, paisnips, and early peas were pretty generally known, 
with liquorice, saffron, cherries, apples, pears, and some other 
fruits, but onions were still very deficient Nurseries for 
young fruit trees were as yet unknown, 30 that those who 
wished for a new variety m their gardens were often obliged 
to send nearly 100 miles for it; but several persons now 
devoted themselves with great zeal to this pursuit, and the 
elder Tradescant in particular entered himself on board a 
privateer, fitted out against Morocco, solely with a design 
of stealing apricots into Britain, in which he appears to have 
succeeded. T'o his family, indeed, “ grandsire, father, son,” 
the gardens of England are deeply indebted 

24 The condition of the labouring classes now began to 
improve in every respect, and the increase of their numbers 
went on 1n a proportionate degiee At the death of Elizabeth 
the entire population of England and Wales did not, perhaps, 
much exceed 5,000,000 , but at the Restoration it had grown 
to about 6,500,000, an estimate which may be considerably 
increased by the close of the period, some derangement 
would no doubt be experienced during the civil wars, but it 
was amply made up by the general advance after their termi- 
nation. Down to that date the wages of a farm-bailiff in the 
county of Rutland were set down at 52s. a year; of a farm- 
servant of the best sort, 50s., of a common ditto, 40s. 
Mowers had 5¢. a-day, with their meat, and reapers 4d., or 
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double without, every other labourer had 3d. with meat, or 
7d. without, from Easter till Michaelmas, and from Michael- 
mas to Easter 2d., or 6d. Master carpenters had 1s. 2d, and 
masons ls.; gardeners, 1s. , and tailors, 8d. , all these without 
meat. In 1661 the rates fixed by the justices in the county 
of Essex raised the common labourer to 8d. with meat, or 
ls. 2d. without, for one half the year; and 6d. or 1s for the 
other} anowers had 10d or 1s. 6d., and reapers 1s. 01 ls 10d. 
The yearly wages of a bailiff were to be 62.; of a chief hus- 
bandman, or carter, 51 , and of a common farm-servant, 
31. 10s. These wages, however, being arbitrarily settled by 
the magistrates, varied considerably in various counties and 
different years 

25. Pauperism was as yet but imperfectly relieved by the 
acts founded upon the 43d of Ehzabeth In many places, it 
ig said, no rates were made for twenty, thirty, or forty years 
after the passing of that act, and in most cases the sums 
raised were so inadequate that numbers of persons were left 
to perish for want. A great mecrease of beggais wav also 
occasioned, in 1630, by the disbanding of the Tish any, 
and afterwards by the civil wars Houses of coitection were 
accordingly built, and severe statutes enacted agamst disor- 
derly persons, but probably with no bette: effect than before 
The same state of things continued till after the Restoration, 
when the foundation of the modern law of settlement was 
lad by the 13 & 14 Car Il e12, which, in fact, 1educed 
the great body of the labou1ing population pretty much to 
their old condition of ascript: glebe, o1 fixtures on the soil of 
the parish. By this act 1t was provided that any two jus- 
tices of the peace, upon complain. made by the chuichwar- 
dens and overseers of the poor, might, within forty days after 
the arrival of any stranger in the parish, remove him by force 
to the parish where he was last legally settled (either as a 
native, householder, soyourner, apprentice, or servant), unless 
he either rented a tenement of 10/. a-year, or could give suf- 
ficient security against his becommg burdensome to the 
parish. By a subsequent act the forty days’ residence was 


reckoned from the time when he gave m a notice in writing 
FES 
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of his abode and number of family, to one of the churchwar- 
dehs or overseers, so as to prevent clandestine residences. 
During the full operation of this law (which lasted till 1795) 
& poor man’s parish was, in fact, o:. mght be made, his prison. 
The old modes of acquiring a settlement were considerably 
extended, however, by these and subsequent statutes. 

The earliest information on the amount of the poor-rates 
13 in 1673, when they are estimated by an anonymous writer 
at nearly 840,000/. a-year. A more trustworthy account, 
perhaps, 1s that of Davenant, in 1695, who makes the total 
for England and Wales 665,3627 Complamts were not un- 
frequently made of the injuiious effects upon industry of this 
provision foi the poor, and various schemes for their profitable 
employment were occasionally broached by several benevolent 
peivcons, 
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CHAPTER VI 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


1. During the 17th century the furniture of mansions 
‘assumed a style of splendowi and comfort hardly surpassed 
yéven in the present day, and of which numerous specimens 

yet remain Beds, as usual, were particularly rich, and cloth 
of gold and silver, gold and silk fringes and lace, crimson 
velvet, damask and satin, were largely bestowed on their 
hangings and garniture. Paper and leather hangings for the 
walls were invented early in the century, and the rooms of 
the great were adorned with the noblest specimens of ancient 
and modern art Ornaments of chinaware had been brought 
from Italy mm the time of Elizabeth, but by the year 1631 
they were regularly imported by the East India ships Eiven 
the muddling classes had now their Turkey and Persian car- 
pets to cover the tables, the floors being still umiversally 
spread with matting or rushes, excepting in throne or bed- 
rooms, where small carpets were laid down as a distinguished 
honour. 

The costume of the latter part of Elizabeth’, ragn continued 
fcr some time after the accession of James I. The king, how- 
ever, had all his clothes made still larger, and thickly quilted, 
through fear of assassination, the biceches being worked in 
particularly huge plaits, and enormously stuffed , afterwards 
they were worn in round full plaits, ending half way down the 
thigh. The hats were high and conical, with broad flapping 
brims, decorated with nich bands, jewels, and feathers Silk 
and thread stockings were now generally worn by the gentry, 
those of woollen cloth having gone quite out of fashion. 
Short jackets or doublets, with false sleeves, were worn to- 


wards the end of this reign, and the ruff was succeeded by the 
BE 4 
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band and collar, or peccadilloe, from a noted shop for the sale 
of which Piccadilly is said to take its name. The bands and 
ruffs were for some time stiffened with yellow starch, said to 





~~ 


Costume —temp James] (From a Print of the Period ) 


have been brought from France by a Mrs. Turner, but 
when that lady was executed (for the poisomng of Sir 
Thomas Overbury) with one of her own ruffs on, the fashion 
was dropped. Ladies of rank still wore the huge fardingale 
and ruff, but they were gradually superseded by the more 
elegant band and skirts, which were not unhke those of the 
present day. 

2. The costume of Charles I., that most exquisite period of 
English dress, has been made familar to us by the numerous 
prints of the monarch and of other distinguished personages of 
theday. At first, however, some of the old fashions remained, 
and Charles himself’ is occasionally represented in long pud- 
ding-bag breeches, pinned up, a dress which was borrowed from 
Holland. A more elegant sort of these long breeches hang 
loose below the knee, frmged, or with a row of pomts meet- 
ing the wide tops of the boots, which were ruffled with lace or 
lawn, and made with very high heels, and sometimes with a 
false sole. The beautiful Vandyke dress consisted of a short 
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doublet of silk or satin, with slashed sleeves, a falling collar 
of rich point lace, a short cloak, worn carelessly over one 
shoulder, and a broad-leafed Flemish beaver hat, with one or 
more feathers hanging gracefully from 1t; and a very broad 
and richly embroidered sword-belt, in which usually hung a 
Spanish rapier. Occasionally the silk doublet was exchanged 
for a buff coat, reaching half way down the thigh, with or 
without sleeves, and sometimes laced with gold or silver. 
In this case the cloak was replaced by a scarf of silk or 
satin, worn round the waist or over the shoulder, and tied in 
a large bow behind or on the hip Over this coat the steel 
gorget, or a breast and back plate, was placed, and then the 
wearer, with the addition of a headpiece, was equipped for 
battle. 





Cavalier in Buff, and Puritan (From the Meyrick Collection and Jeffrey’s Dresses ) 


The cavaliers (a term introduced from Spain under 
James I.) wore their hair in long ringlets, while the round- 
heads were so called from their close-cropped polls , but both 
wore the mustache and peaked beard. The Puritans also 
avoided silks and satins, wearing cloths and stuffs of coarser 
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material and more sober colours, and the old high-crowned black 
hat instead of the low Flemish beaver. Similar distinctions 
were adopted by the ladies on either side , the royalists wear- 
ing ringlets and feathers, while the Puritan dames covered 
the head closely, with hood, cap, coif, or high-crowned hat. 





Countrywoman with Muffies, and Lady of Quality—temp CharlesI (From Speed » Mapof 
England and Holljar’s Ornatus Muliebris ) 

Masks were much used by ladies of the mgher ranks, and 

mufflers by elderly women of lower station. Muffs of fur, 

and elegant fans of ostrich feathers, were also carried by 

women of fashion. 

3. The chief amusements of James I. and his court were 
masques and emblematic pageants, which were chiefly com- 
posed by the great dramatic wmter, Ben Jonson. The 
audience, however, probably sisted upon many 1ntroduc- 
tions which the good taste of the composer would have re- 
jected, for the most mdiculous scenes and figures constantly 
occur. In the succeeding reign, however, these absurdities 
were all banished, and the fine taste of Charles, aided by the 
lively wit of Buckingham, and the accomplishments of Jon- 
son, Lawes the musician, Inigo Jones, and Gerbier, the 
painter, the bosom frend of Rubens, produced the most 
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splendid and exquisite entertainments. The Masque was 
composed of dialogue, singing, and dancing, combined, on the 
basis of some ingenious fable, into a regular and harmomous 
whole. Its very essence was pomp and glory , moveable 
scenery of the most costly kind was provided, all the vocal 
and instrumental excellence of the kingdom summoned to its 
aid, and the characters were performed by the noblest in the 
lath It was got up at prodigious expense, often costing 
from one to five thousand pounds; and one, in particular, 
presented at Whitehall by the Inns of Court, in 1633, 18 
said to have amounted to the enormous sum of 21,0002. 

In the masque of The Night and the Hours,” the first 
scene introduced a double valley, one side with dark clouds 
hanging before it, on the other a green vale, with trees, nine 
of which were covered with gold and were fifteen feet high. 
From this grove towards the “ State,” or seat of the king, 
extended a dancing place, with the bower of Floia on the 
right, the house of Night on the left, between them a hill, 
hanging hke a chff over the grove. The bower of Flora was 
spacious, garnished with flowers and leafy branches, with 
frequent lights sparkling between, the house of Night ample 
and stately, with black columns studded with golden constel- 
lations ; within was nothing but clouds and twinkling stars, 
while about it were placed, on wires, artificial bats and owls, 
continually moving. Night appears in her house, her long 
black hair spangled with gold, amidst her Hours, their faces 
black, and each bearing a lighted black torch. 

in the Lords’ masque, upon another occasion, the scene was 
divided into two parts, the lower being first discovered, in 
which there appeared a wood in perspective, on the left a cave 
and on the nght a thicket, from which issued Orpheus. At 
the back of the scene, on the sudden fall of a curtain, the upper 
part appeared a heaven of clouds of all hues, then the stars 
suddenly vanished, the clouds dispersed, artificial fire played 
about the house of Prometheus, with a bright and transpa- 
rent cloud, reaching from the heavens to the earth, whence 
eight maskers descended, with the music of a full song. On 
their reaching the'@round the cloud broke im twaim, and one 
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part of it, as with a wind, was blown athwart the scene. 
While it was disappearing, the wood insensibly changed , 
& perspective view opened, with porticoes on each side, and 
female statues of silver, filing the end of Prometheus’ house, 
which descended from their niches, and moved about, till the 
anger of Jupiter turned them into statues again. With these 
gorgeous entertaimments was usually presented the Anti- 
masque, a humorous parody of the more solemn show. To 
the prevalence of this species of exhibition we owe Mailton’s 
beautiful compositions of Comus and Arcades. 

4, The last links of feudalism were now broken for ever, and 
the noblest and wealthiest could no longer exercise arbitrary 
sway over a troop of obedient vassals, but some pomp was 
still maintained in their domestic establishments, one of the 
largest of which(the Lord Treasurer Dorset’s) contaimed no less 
than 220 servants, besides workmen and occasional attendants. 
The younger sons of respectable families still attached them- 
selves in this way to the most powerful patrons, and served 
them at court or in war, for which they were allowed sepa- 
rate retinues of men and horses, with gratuities m money, and 
promises of promotion. Nay, the spendthrift gentleman often 
sank into the common seiving man, and stood with his fellows 
in St. Paul’s Walk, holding up a placard stating his qualifica- 
tions and desire of employment. A company of actors and a 
band of musicians sometimes took the place of the old jugglers 
and tumblers in a nobleman’s mansion, and were styled his 
servants. A grave steward in a velvet dress and gold chain 
presided over the motley houschold, and a special clerk re- 
gulated the affairs of the kitchen. With the growth of real 
comforts, however, and the many new modes of spending 
money, these cumbrous appendages gradually disappeared, 
and many a gallant and a courtier contented himself with a 
single page, who walked behind him, carrying his cloak and 
rapier. 

5. Dress, indeed, must have swallowed up almost everything 
at a time when James and his courtiers set the fashion of ap- 
pearing in a new garb almost every day. When the Duke of 
Buckingham was sent to France to btiag over Henrietta 
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Maria, he provided, amongst others, one suit of white uncut 
velvet, and a cloak set all over with diamonds, valued at 
80,000/., besides a feather made of great diamonds, and 
sword, girdle, hatband, and spurs, thick set with the same. 
Another suit of purple satin, embroidered all over with pearls, 
was valued at 20,0002 At the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth with the Palatine, Lady Wotton wore a gown pro- 
fusely ornamented with embroidery that cost 501 a yard; 
and Lord Montague spent 1500/7. on the dresses of his two 
a ee for the same occasion. By this account it would 
seetti that the ladies were, at all events, not more expensive 
in their attire than the gentlemen. 

Feasting, too, was carried to a riotous excess, and the 
houschold expenditure of James I. was twice as much as that 
of Queen Elizabeth, amounting, indeed, to 100,000, a year. 





Silver Fork and Girdle Knife, a p 1610 


Their cookery was not, however, very refined, the most hor- 
rible compounds being used, with snails and legs of frogs 
dressed in a varicty of ways At a feast m 1661 four huge 
pigs were brought up, bitted and harnessed with ropes of 
sausages, and all tied together to a monstrous bag-pudding 
A great variety of wines and an immoderate style of 
drinking still prevailed, which was not a little increased by 
the example of the Danish king and his courtiers upon their 
visit to England, under James I The Danish custom of 
drinking healths was also scrupulously observed, and in a com- 
pany even of twenty or thirty, every person’s health was re- 
quired to be drunk 1n rotation ; sometimes a lady or an absent 
patron was toasted on the knees, and, as a proof of love or 
loyalty, the pledger’s blood was even mingled with the wine. 
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The high price of good liquor had the effect, however, of 
making the poor more temperate than before. Under the 
Commonwealth greater moderation, as well as simplicity, 
prevailed, and Cromwell’s table was particularly plain. The 
civic feasts, too, were at that time very orderly and decorous, 
without the old overflowing healths or boisterous cordiality. 

6. At the commencement of this period the country 
knight or squire still ved in his huge mansion, half house, 
half castle, crowded with servants in homespun blue coats, one 
half of them for ever in the others’ way, but then they were 
born 1n his worship’s service, and so, as a matter of course, they 
expected to live and die nit. Daybreak roused all the family, 
who assembled to prayers, which were read by the family chap- 
lan Then came a mighty breakfast, after which the master of 
the house and his sons got into the saddle and rode off with their 
attendants to hunt the deer after their leisurely fashion, 01 ad- 
ministered justice to the country folks, whilst the lady and 
her daughters superintended the dairy and buttery, gave out 
the day’s task for the spmning-wheels, and the bread and 
meat to the poor at the gate, or made up all manner of medi- 
cines for their sickly neighbours, and confections and pre- 
serves for their healthy selves. Then came spinning and 
sewing, or the embroidery of some everlasting piece of work, 
sufficient to employ several generations. At noon dinner was 
served in the great hall, whose walls were hung with stags’ 
horns, casques, brands and calivers, or still older bows, the bell 
which summoned the family, proclaiming, also, a general mvi- 
tation to all within hearing, after dinner sack and home-brewed 
October filled up the time till sunset, when all retired to an 
early repose. When the weather prevented their going out 
of doors, a variety of games, or the huge folios of Froissart, 
Hall, or Holinshed, with the lighter Gestes of Robin Hood, 
and the Seven Champions of Christendom, or the graver 
studies of the old blackletter Bible, and Fox’s Acts and 
Monuments, helped to pass away the weary hours. 

7. In such a life, so monotonous and unexciting, the return 
of the great holidays was an extraordinary event, and between 
preparations and recollections might well fill up a long month 
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of unusual happiness. Then did the lord of the manor assume 
almost regal state, as he marched forth with all his family to 
witness the sports and bestow the prizes of his elated tenantry, 
or sat at the head of his old hall, whilst the merry pipes and 
fiddles set the whole crowd of his dependants in joyous motion, 
and the ox roasted whole, with 1ts accompanying cask of potent 
ale, renewed their fading vigour at the door. But these prim- 
tive habits did not long survive the accession of James I., when 
the novel pleasures and gaicties of a town life drew the squires 
rapidly from the country, despite all proclamations to the 
contrary, and as rapidly did their ancient estates melt away, 
sometimes even the names of the owners being obliterated for 
ever. Gambling, too, added its fatal suares, and, as the age 
was not remarkable for honour in any way, loaded dice and 
all the tricks of the table were constantly resorted to by 
the more knowing hands. 

8 Education amongst the better classes was confined a 
good deal to Latin and Greek, and the discipline of teachers, 
both public and private, was still extremely harsh and severe, 
it being the highest recommendation to be a “ learned and 
lashing master!” The boys indemnified themselves, however, 
at ‘“‘barring-out time,” when the schoolmaster lost all his autho- 
rity fora space, and was forcibly excluded from his own school-~ 
room In some of the public schools plays were performed 
before large audiences, and in others there were annual com- 
petitions in athletic sports, as at Harrow, where the boys shot 
with the bow for a silver arrow The Eton Montem (which 
probably arose out of the festival of the boy bishop) was prac- 
tised as early as the reign of Elizaheth, and consisted, as now, 
of a captain and his officers, who marched with the school in 
mulitary procession to Salt [hill, shouting “ Salt! Salt!” and 
receiving money from the spectators, for which they bestowed 
saltin return Salt being an ancient emblem of great wit, 1t was 
largely used also at the jocular initiation of freshmen in their 
respective colleges, where they were stripped of their gowns 
and bands by the senior students, and in a vile dress obliged to 
declaim from a form placed upon a table Those who spoke 
well got caudle out of a huge pot that stood on the fire before 
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them, but those who gave less satisfaction had it mixed with 
salt, or were drenched with salted beer, and pinched severely 
on the chin. 

The dissoluteness of the students, both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, is often complamed of, and, as might be ex- 
pected, they were much divided by the theological and 
political disputes of the day. Youths were traimed, also, in 
active exercises, particularly of a military character, so that 
at the breaking out of the civil wars most gentlemen were 
ready at once for service. The tour of the Continent was also 
thought necessary for the young aristocracy ; but great pains 
were taken to prevent them from remaining long 1m cities 
where popery and jesuitism predominated. 

9. Female education seems to have unfortunately gone 
back during this era, and the manners of the English ladies 
are described as singularly coarse and low, common taverns 
being no uncommon place of resort, and desperate gambling 
their frequent amusement. Dress, however, was most carefully 
attended to, it being as tedious, 1t was declared, to attire a 
fine lady as to rig a ship of war. The hair was particularly 
complicated between false and true, endless mnglets, and 
loads of jewellery. Then there were patches to be disposed 
on the face, lotions and ointments to be applied, and, perhaps, 
a coat of paint delicately laid on, a practice which did not go 
entirely out even under the Jezebel-hating Commonwealth. 
The gentlemen, on the other hand, scented, painted, and 
adorned themselves with no less nicety and care, and carned 
orangeade and comfits about with them for the refreshment of 
their dainty palates. Others affected a rough sort of military 
dandyism, patched their faces to look like scars, swaggered 
about with monstrous swords, or even hung their unwounded 
arms in an ostentatious sling. 

10. Merchants and tradesmen were now a prosperous and 
important race, but were still regarded with affected disdain by 
the haughty nobility, who borrowed their money and elbowed 
them from the wall at the same time. The shops of that day 
were little booths or cellars, generally without doors or win- 
dows, in front of which the owner or his ’prentice paced up and 
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down, calling out incessantly, “What d’ye lack, sir? what 
d’ye lack?” with a joud list of the medley articles in which he 
dealt. The houses of the principal merchants were, however, 
splendidly furnished, and even rivalled the palace of the 
nobleman. Only thg¥hief merchants were allowed to prefix 
‘“‘ Master” to their name, and “ Worshipful” was the highest 
title to which any could aspire, had they ventured upon 
“‘Gentleman” or “ Esquire” the whole court would have 
risen in arms against their monstrous presumption In the 
streets at night, courtiers were lighted with torches, mer- 
chants and lawyers with links, and mechanics with humble 
lanthorns. The mayoralty was the great prize of city am- 
bition, and eagerly was it regarded by the thriving and 
advancing tradesman. 

11. The “ London ’prentice bold” was a great plague in 
those days, for being of a reckless temper and closely umted 
with all his fellows, he was at the head of every not and 
squabble in the metropolis. If a bull were to be baited, or 
a play hissed down, an infamous person to be carted through 
the streets with the rude music of pans, kettles, and keys, 
or a scold to be solemnly ducked at the cucking-stool, the 
*prentices were all in a muster, and the slightest offence 
offered to any of the fraternity was sufficient to raise the cry 
of “ *prentices! ’prentices! clubs! clubs!” which rang forth- 
with through the city, and was responded to 1n every quarter. 
In vain did the city-guard oppose their ancient bills and 
partisans, and even the military could hardly repress their 
reckless violence Foreigners were particular objects of their 
hatred, and with the hot young Templars they were at con- 
stant feud. 

12. A more dangerous roamer of the streets was the 
rogue and “ masterless man,” whose audacity was at one 
time so great that Elizabeth herself, while taking an airing 
in her coach near Islington, was once surrounded by so for- 
midable a troop that she was obliged to send a footman to 
the mayor and recorder for help. Fleetwood, the recorder, 
a very active magistrate, caught seventy-four of them by 
next morning, some of whom are described as “ dbhind, and 

FE 
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yet great usurers, and very sich.” Of cheats, or coney- 
catchers, as they were called, under the same queen, there 
are estimated to have been in all parts of the kingdom not 
less than 10,000. Under James and Charles I. they seem to 
have increased in numbers, and to haye organised themselves 
into a regular profession, with a peculiar language and syste- 
matic training for their younger members.* Ring-droppmg 
and all the other tricks of the present day were already 
practised upon the country bumpkins, who in a hapless hour 
visited the great haunt of men. Another set went about 
with sweetmeats to allure children, whom they stmpped and 
sent off to the plantations to be sold for slaves. 

13 The highways were equally infested by the bolder 
robbers, who, in bands mustering from ten to forty men, 
armed with long spiked poles, bows and arrows, guns and 
pistols, and disguised with vizors, false beards and wigs, and 
even false tails to their horses, scoured the country and made 
it often positively unsafe to travel, except in numbers and well 
armed. These desperados were jomed by many a gay Cavaher 
after the ruin of the royal cause, who satisfied his conscience 
by abstaining from all of his own party and robbing only his 
natural foe, the triumphant Roundhead The English rob- 
bers were at this time distinguished above those of other 
countries for their humanity, seldom inflictmg wounds or 
death save in the case of obstinate resistance. 

14. A very suspicious set of characters were also to be 
found in the Jesuits or seminary priests, who were obliged 
to assume a varicty of shapes, to escape detection and pumish- 
ment for remaiming in the kingdom. Sometimes they ap- 
peared in the extreme of the fashion, and sometimes out- 
rivalled the strictest Puritan in plainness of dress and fervour 


* One of their lessons (said to be still practised in the metropolis) was 
to hang a pocket from the cciling with small bells all round it, which the 
young scholar was to pick without making any alarm Purses were in 
those days worn on the outside of the dress suspended by a string, hence 
they were easily cut off by the cut-purse, who used instruments of the 
finest steel for the purpose, made by the best workmen of Italy Many 
of the tricks of these worthics are alluded te in the curious and rarc 
pamphlets by Robert Greene 
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of spiritual discourse. This latter ecd, a favourite 
trick, one great object being to drive the ftion into all kinds 
of religious extravagance in the hope that the reaction might 
bring about a return to Rome. <A more harmless but quite 
as impudent a set of rogues were the hterary scribblers, 
who went about the country with some wretched pamphlet, 
headed by an epistle dedicatory, to which they professed to 
affix the name of any gentleman on whom they called, 
receiving in return a present of three or four angels from 
the gratified patron. When diurnals or newspapers com- 
menced, these fellows made good gain by selling their services 
to one or both parties, or to some individual, whose marvel- 
lous acts they specially lied forth after then fashion. 

15 People of rank and fashion in this cra lived in the 
Strand, Drury Lane, and the neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden, merchants resided between Temple Bar and the 
Kixchange, bullics, rumed gamesters, and criminals of all 
grades huddled together m Alsatia, (or Whitefriars,) by the 
Temple, which still possessed the nght of sanctuary, and 
whose avenues were guarded by scouts, who proclaimed the 
approach of danger by the sound of a horn. The narrow 
Janes branching from Cannon Street towards the river were 
crowded with proscribed conventicles Leukner’s Lane and 
its neighbourhood were the haunts of the profligate, and the 
“ devilish Ranters” held forth mm Whitechapel and Charter- 
house Lane. Hyde Park and Spring Garden were pleasant 
places to walk i, though the former was restricted under 
the Commonwealth by a tax of 1s. for every coach, and 6d 
for horses , whilst the latter, on account of its improper uscs, 
was entirely shut up But the great centre of recourse was 
the middle aisle of St. Paul’s, where, from cleven to twelve 
at noon and from three to six im the evening, lords, mer- 
chants, and men of all professions — the fashionable, the 
busy, and the idle— met and mingled together m fambar 
talk, or- listened to the prognostications of the busy politicians, 
who relieved themselves there of their little budget of most 
inportant news. 

16. The streets wexg by no means such pleasant promenades, 
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for, besides thea . k and crowded state, bulls and bears 
for baiting were Sten driven through them, and rows were 
of constant occurrence. Jf a coach were called, the mob, who 





Hackney Coach (Old Print ) 


hated those conveyances, and called them “ hell carts,” might 
take 1t into their head to upset it, passenger and all, in the 
kennel, and cverything aristocratic im appearance was sure, 
after the commencement of the wars, to meet with the roughest 
treatment At night the lurking ruffians of all sorts came forth 
and committed all manner of depredations, so that it was quite 
unsafe to walk out afte: nme o’clock, desperate men, also, 
who had plunged themselves into deep debt, banded together 
against the law, under the name of Roaring Boys or Pri- 
vados, who naturally chose the might for their excursions, 
and held frequent battles with the sheriff’s officer and the 
eity watch At Christmas all these rabblements were swelled 
by the revels of the season, especially those of the Lord of 
Misrule from the inns of court, which riotous chieftain in the 
end became too troublesome foi the peace of the city, and 
being taken prisoner by the lord mayor's own hand, probably 
put a stop to the sport. 

17. Popular sports and games were less pursued now than 
formerly, from the various changes in the mode of living. 
James I., indeed, delighted in hawking, which kept that 
sport in a little longer. His son Henry and most of the 
courtiers spent much time in tenms and the new game 
of pall-mall, which consisted in strikigg a ball through 
a loop at some distance from the ground. Bulards were 
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also growing very fashionable, but the old rough sports of 
bull and bear-baiting and cock-fighting remained for the stern 
hand of Cromwell and his officers to put down. In order 
to encourage the people in their games and vex the Presby- 
terians, who had annoyed him by their rigid observance of 
the Sabbath, James put forth a Book of Sports allowable to 
be used on Sundays after prayers and holidays, which was read 
throughout the parish churches of the kingdom, and was 
afterwards revived by Charles I. under the advice of Laud 
The common games of the populace were dancing, leaping, 
vaulting, archer -games and poles, Whitsun-ales, 
morice dances, en of churches on feast days 
with rushes and branches These were permitted, and even 
enjoined on all church folks after divine service, but baitings, 
interludes, and bowling were forbidden on Sundays _Horse- 
lacing was now very much extended, and the breed of horses 
greatly unproved in consequence , furious 11ding and driving 
were reckoned, indeed, among the characteristics of an En- 
ghshman The amusements of the citizens chiefly consisted 
in bowling, cards and dice, billiards, musical entertainments, 
dancing, masqucs, balls, plays, and club meetings. The lord 
mayor kept a pack of hounds, which had the privilege of 
hunting m Middlesex, Ilertfordshire and Kent. The lower 
classes of Londoners enjoyed themselves with foot ball, wrest- 
ling, cudgel playing, nine pins, shovel board, cricket, quoits, 
bell-rmging, pitching the bar, cock-thiowing, and bull and 
bea1- baiting. 

18. Furniture began to assume a still more magnificent 
character, at lcast in point of ornament, after the Restoration, 
the splendid carved and gilt articles of the Louis Quatorze 
style having come into use towards the close of the century, 
although it was not general till the reign of Queen Anne. 
The famous Gobelin tapestry, also, the manufacture of which 
was established in France in 1677, soon appeared upon our 
walls, and the new invention of ouil-cloth introduced a better 
material for the covering of floors than the old surtace of 
matting or rushes. (Chairs remained much the same 1n shape 


as before, but cane was now occasionally used in both their 
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backs and seats. Tables, cabinets, wardrobes, &c. now began 
to exhibit that beautiful style of workmanship still known 
by the name of Marqueterie, from 1ts originator M. Marquet. 

In costume citizens’ wives and countrywomen continued to 
wear the high-crowned hat, the French hood, laced stomacher, 
and yellow starched handkerchief; but amongst ladies of 
rank and station a total change took place, and bare necks and 
arms, full and flowing draperics, and long trains of the 
richest satins and velveta, superseded the high and straght- 
laced dresses of former times. Face painting was also com- 
monly used, with patches, and the hair frizzed up or perukes 
worn, which the ladies scem to haygigthe first to untro- 
duce Masks and nding habits, which m the upper part 
exactly resembled male attire, were also much worn, and the 
French sacque now first began to appear, with some other 
fashions, which flourished more extensively im the following 
century. 

19. In 1659 an English gentleman dressed in a short- 
waisted doublet and petticoat breeches, the lining (being 
lower than the breeches) tied above the knees, the breeches 
themselves ornamented with ribands up to the pocket and for 
half their breadth upon the thigh, the waistband also set out 
with ribands and the shirt hanging over it. The hat was 
gh-crowned and with a plume of feathers, afterwards low- 
crowned and the feathers laid upon the brim, bencath the 
knee hung long drooping lace ruffles, and a rich falling collar 
of lace, with a cloak, hung carelessly over the shoulders. The 
shoes were worn high in the heels and tied with mbands. 
Periwigs were intioduced from the court of Louis XIV. in 
1664, no natural head of hair being sufficiently luxuriant for 
the taste of the times. 

The first gieat change was in 1666, when the king began 
to wear a long close vest almost to the fect, of black cloth 
or velvet pinked with white satin, a loose surcoat or tunic 
over it, of an Oriental character, and tied round the body 
with a sash, and instead of shoes and stockings, buskins 
or brodequins. This fashion did not continue, however, 
more than two years, Louis and his courtiers having con- 
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temptuously put their servants into it, but to the vest so 
formed we probably owe the long square-cut coat, and to 





Costume —temp Charks IF (Olti rine ) 





Costume —temp Jimes II (Old Print ) 


the tunic the almost equally long waistcoat which succeeded 


them. The sleeves of this coat came only to the elbows, 
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where they were turned back 1n a large cuff, the shirt bulging 
out from beneath, ruffled at the wrist, and profusely adorned 
with ribands; both coat and waistcoat had buttons and 
button-holes all down the front A neckcloth or cravat of 
Brussels’ lace tied with mbands under the chin, the ends 
hanging down square, took the plaee of the stiff band and 
falling collar, and the broad hat, which was turned up or 
cocked behmd, was sometimes entirely surrounded by short 
feathers, which fell curlmg over the brim. Reund hats 
with very small brims, ornamented with cockades or favours, 
something hke the jockey cap now worn by the state trum- 
peters, also appear Small buckles instead of shoe strings 
were worn by Charles If m 1666, but came into general 
use only m the reign of Queen Anne. These fashions 
contmued with little vamation ander James II The hat- 
brims were frequently turned up on both sides, and parti- 
culai cocks were adopted according to taste or circumstances. 

20 The Puritans had affected a singular plainness of dress 
and gravity of manners, with a drawling and snufiing tone, 
and everlasting quotations from Scripture, whilst the cavaliers 
went into the contrary extreme of lghtness and profanity, 
which, unfortunately, became but too prevalent after the 
Restoration The nation was, indeed, in 1660, heartily tired 
of the gloom and severity of the Commonwealth, and broke 
out in one general burst of loyal joyousness, with bonfires, 
may-poles, bell-ringing, dances, and an unlimited flow of 
potent hquors. It was to Charles, however, and his French- 
ified court that the great increase of debauchery was owing, 
and under his profligate rule every good old English virtue 
was set aside, and the coarsest hcentiousness took possession 
of all public places. Swearing, gambling, and the most blas- 
phemous jests, were now the marks of a thorough-bred 
courtier, with a total disregard of all noble feeling, and even 
of the natural pride of birth and connexions. 

Politics had now become a matter of universal discussion, 
and clubs and coffeehouses afforded men of every condition 
an opportunity of settlmg the affairs of state, much to the 
annoyance of the old aristocracy. The most remarkable of 
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these institutions was the King’s Head Club, composed of 
friends of the Earl of Shaftesbury, who were especially eager 
in maintaining the Protestant religion, and burning the Pope 
and the King of France in effigy. 

21. The streets were by no means quiet or orderly at 
this period, for, beside# the quarrels of precedence between 
the foreign ambassadors (which were not always conducted 
without bloodshed) and the attacks of the mob upon unpopu- 
lar strangers, the ’prentices were as turbulent as ever, and the 
butchers and weavers added to the fray by their constant and 
furious encounters. At the bear gardens sword-fighting was 
added to the amusements, and the spectators sometimes con 
tended so ficrcely about the merits of the performers, that a 
general battle arose To crown all, the gentlemen Scowerers 
swept the streets by nghts, broke windows, stormed taverns, 
thrashed imnocent passengers, and fought with the watch 
till they were overpowered and lodged in the watch-house, 
where they did not always mect with a sufficiently severe 
pumshment. With all this brutality, nevertheless, was umted 
an extreme foppery 1n dress, manners, and conversation. 
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22. The bulk of the people were, however, mostly free 
from these vices, and even in the metropolis kept up a good 
deal of the true old English spint and fashions. In the 
country the plain manners and cookery of former days stall 
prevailed, and the ancient good feeling between landlord and 
tenant was carefully preserved 
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Music was now generally studied, and play-going had 
become even a badge of loyalty, the theatres were crowded 
in consequence, and many novelties were introduced to 
please the more extended audiences of the day. Moveable 
scenery (introduced by Sir Wilham Davenant) of the most 
gorgeous character, foreign singers and dancers, and the 
whole splendour of the Opera, brilhant lights, rich costumes, 
and female actors (first mentioned m 1660), combined to 
make the stage attractive, and the actors so haughty, 
that they divided the town with their factions, and uttered 
severe remarks upon persons mm power, for which they 
were occasionally committed to prison, and their theatres 
shut up. The court pageants still retained a good deal of 
their former quaintness and oddity, and masques and dancing 
were the chief amusements of the palace. 

An ancient court practice (as old, mdced, as the time of 
Edward the Confessor) was still retained, namely, the prac- 
tice of touching for the scrofula or king’s evil, which the 
legitimate sovereigns of England, and they alone, were sup- 
posed to be able to cure by a single application of the royal 
hand There 1s a regular service for this ceremony in some 
of the old prayer books, and the popular belief in its efficacy 
was still undiminished. 

23. All classes of people were at this time equally diverted 
with the adventures of Punch and other puppet shows, which 
were not unfrequently founded on Scripture tales Monkeys 
were also dressed up and taught to act in pantomimes, and to 
dance on the tight-rope Feats of strength and dexterity, 
and jugghng of all kinds, such as drinking plain water and 
returning it changed into wine, rope-dancing, and lifting m- 
mense weights, were favourite entertainments, not only at 
such places as Bartlemy or St. Margaret’s Fair, but at private, 
and even royal banquets. Athletic exercises were not alto- 
gether neglected, swimming, foot-racmg, tennis, skating 
(now either introduced or revived from Holland), boat and 
horse racing, and some mulitary sports, bemg still great fa- 
vourites with the court and the nobility. Bear, bull, and* ’ 
even horse-baiting, were revived at the Restoration, but soon 
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became less fashionable amongst the higher classes Bowls 
were still a popular game, and card-playing, billiards, chess, 
backgammon, cribbage, and ninepins, with the occasional aid 
of a circulating hbrary, helped largely to pass the vacant 
hour. Even the homely games of blindman’s buff and handy- 
cap were not wholly despised amongst the splendid masques 
and private theatricals which enlivened the mansions of the 
wealthy. 

24. Many of the old holidays were still observed as in the 
ancient time. On Valentine’s Day the gallants sent presents 
of gloves, silk stockings, garters, or jewellery, to their valen- 
tmes, On the lst of May the maidens repaired to the ficlds 
to gather May dew for their fair faces, milk-maids danced 
in the streets with their pails wreathed with garlands, and ac- 
companied by lively music. On New Year’s Day inferiors 
presented gifts of homage to their patrons, and some courtiers 
are even said to have derived their entire income from this 
not very laudable custom 


Wir the REVOLUTION, the history of Enghsh Antiquities 
may properly be said to close, since we then enter on a period 
of which every important characteristic has been handed 
down, with morc or less of modification, to the present day 
The changes, too, which would present themselves undet 
every head of our work are so numerous and remarkable, 
that henceforth it would seem almost like reading the history 
of a different country, or of a new people. 

In pohtical mstitutions the alterations are marked with es- 
pecial clearness and decision. The breach of the royal suc- 
cession, and the singular circumstances under which William 
III. was placed on the throne, put the English monarchy 
from this time on an entirely different footing, the old basis 
of hereditary right and paramount prerogative bemg swept 
away, and the whole foundation of future sovereignty rested 
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upon the will of the parliament and people. The external 
form and peculiar offices of the monarchy were not, indeed, 
remodelled, but the right to retain and exercise them hence- 
forth goes no higher than the convention of 1688. By the 
Bill of Rights and Act of Settlement the limits of the regal 
prerogative, and the privileges of the subject, were now strictly 
defined, and equally placed upon the sole basis of the law. 
The subsequent incorporation of the kingdoms of Scotland 
and Ireland effected, also, a great change in the position of 
those countries towards the central state. 

In relzgeon an avowed toleration was displayed towards all 
orthodox dissenters, with a proportionate and long continued 
rigour towards Romamsts and Socimans. Presbyterianism 
was publicly established in Scotland, and tne English Houses 
of Convocation were (in the year 1717) effectually silenced. 
In learning and arts new lines and schools appeared, and old 
ones declined, much to the mjury of some branches, and the 
manifest benefit of others. The consequence was, at all events, 
a decided change in the public taste in almost every respect. 

In naval and mihtary affans new methods and weapons of 
warfare rapidly superseded the clumsy tactics of former times, 
the musket and bayonet took the place of the pike, the car- 
touch-box of the bandelier, and the gorget, the last remaming 
piece of ancient defensive armour, sank into a stiff leathern 
neck-case 

In commerce and agriculture a complete revolution oc- 
curred, the seats and markets of manufactures being partially 
or wholly changed, the range of maritime adventure vastly 
increased, new instruments and processes of husbandry :ntro- 
duced, and the ancient breeds of domestic animals subjected 
to a series of experments, which have incalculably raised 
their character and enhanced their utility. 

Lastly, the manners and customs of the English people, 
from the highest to the lowest, now assumed that character, 
of which so deep and broad a trace is still retaimed, and 
which even the total lapse of the late generation will scarcely 
be sufficient to destroy. 
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THE STUDY OF ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. 


BRITISH PERIOD 


Roman Avruors 


Ammuianus Marcellinus, Historia = Notitia Impern (an Greevins’s Roman 

Antoni Iter Britannicum (edited = Antiquities, vol vn An account 
by Gale) of the British part im Torsley’s 

Cesar’s Commentaries Britannia Romana) 

Dio Cassius, Histona Romana Pliny, Historia Naturalis 

Diodorus Siculus, Historia Ptolemy, Geographia 


Festus Avienus, Geographica (in Strabo, Geographica 
Wernsdorff’s Poetee Latm: Mi- Suetonius, De Vitis Imperatorum 
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Luean, Pharsalia 
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it A full collection, however, of the writers of the two succeeding periods, 
who have treated on British affairs, will be found m — 


Commeline, Rerum Britannicarum the Britons (as being themselves 
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pur Folo Heidelberg, 1587 mance of Geoffrey of Monmouth 

Gale, Historie Britanmce, Sax- (with its probable original, the 
onice, Anglo-Danice, Scriptores Brut of Tysilio, published in the 
XV Folio Oxon, 1691 Welsh Archxology, and trans- 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History —Guil- _ lated by Roberts, London, 1810), 
das’ and Nennius’ Histories of — may be particularly mentioned 
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Akerman, Coins of the Romans re- 
lating to Britain 

Archxologia, passim (a series of 
volumes published yearly by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don The calier volumes are 
particularly full of British mat- 
ters) 

Archeological Journals, passim 
(published by the Archzxological 
Institute, and the British Archeo- 
logical Association ) 

Betham’s Gael and Cymbri 

Bloxain, Glimpse at the History of 
Monumental Remains 

Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall 

Britanma after the Romans Lon- 
don, 1836 

Britton’s Architectural Antiquities 

Camden’s Britannia 

Chalmers’ Caledonia 1807 

Davies’ Celtic Researches 

Douglass’ Nema Britannica 

Dunean’s Caledoma Romana 

Ellis, Metrical Romances 

Fosbroke’s Encyclopsedia of Anti- 
quities 

Gough’s 
Britain 

Grose’s Antiquities 

Hawkins’ Silver Coms of England 

Henry’s History of England 

Hoare’s History of Ancient Wilt- 
shire 

Horsley, Britannia Romana 

King’s Munmenta Antiqua 


1804 


Sepulchral Remains of 


Lyson’s Magna Britanma 

—— Rehique Romane 

Machell Stace’s British Historical 
Intelligencer 8vo Westm 1829 

Moore’s History of Ireland 

Musgrave’s Belgium Britannicum 

Palgrave’s Rise and Progress of the 
English Commonwealth 

Ilistory of England 

Pelloutier, [istoire des Celtes 

Petrie’s Essay on the Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Ireland 

Pictorial [story of England 

Prichard’s Eastern Onin of the 
Celtic Nations 

Roberts’ Early Ihstory of the 
Cymry 1803 

Rowland’s Mona Antiqua 

Roy, Military Antiquities of the 
Romans im Britain 

Sharon Turner’s History of the 
Anglo-Saxons 

Stackhouse on Pagan Architecture 
of Britain 

Stukeley, Iter Curiosum 

Toland’s Tlstory of the Druids 

Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy, passzm (particularly 
the papers by Mr Petrie) 

Warton’s History of English Poetry 

Wellbcloved’s Eboracum, or York 
under the Romans 

Welsh Archeology 1801 

Whitaker, History of Manchester 

Young, [Lstory of Whitby 
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Ancient AUTHORS 


Aelfric, Homulies, by Thorpe 
(printed for Aelfrie Society 
1843) 


Alfred’s Translation of Bede, by 
Wheloc Folio Cambr 1644, 
and Smith, Camb 1722 


AUTHORS AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Alfred’s Translation of Boethius, 
by Cardale 8vo 1829 

Epitome of Orosius, by 
Ingram (at end of Inaugural 
Lecture, 1807) 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History (lately 
edited by Dr Giles) 

Beowulf, Poem of 12mo _ Lon- 
don, 1833 (Translated by 
Kemble 12mo London, 1837 ) 

Cedmon’s Paraphrase, edited by 
Thorpe 8vo London, 1832 

Conuha, by Spelman 

» by Wilkins 
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Durham Book, contaming the Gos- 
pels (described im _ Brayley’s 
Graphic Illustrator) 

Leges Anglo-Saxonicex, by Wilkins 
Folio London, 1722 

MSS , Harleian, Cotton, Royal 

Saxon Chronicle, by Ingram 
London, 1823 

and Latin Psalter, by Spel- 
man 4to London, 1640 

Wharton’s Angha Sacra Folio 
London, 1691 (A collection of 
early ecclesiastical writers ) 


4to 





Mopsrn AvutTuors 


Allen’s Enquiry into the Rise and 
Growth of the Royal Prerogative 
in England 

Archeologia, passem 

Archeological Journal, passom 

Blackstone’s Commentaries 

Bloxam’s Principles of Gothic Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture 

Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar 

—__-— Dictionary 

British Historical Intelligencer 

Conybeare’s Illustrations of Anglo- 
Saxon Poctry 

Edmburgh Review on Courts of 
Common Law, vol xxxvi 

Glossary of Architecture Oxford, 
1846 

Hallam’s Middle Ages 

Hawkins’ Silver Coms of England 

Henry’s History of England 

Heywood’s Ranks of the Anglo- 
Saxon People 

Ilickes’ Linguarum Vetcrum Sep- 
tentrionalium Thesaurus Folio. 
Oxon 1705 

Mackintosh’s History of England 

Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce 

Maitland’s Dark Ages 

Mallet’s Northern Antiquitics 








Meyrick’s Ancient Costume of the 
British Islands 

Palgrave’s History of England 

Ruse and Progress of the 
English Commonwealth 

Pictorial History of England 

Quarterly Review, on the Sources 
of Early Englhsh History No 67 

Rask’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
edited by Thorpe 

Rickman’s Letters on Architecture, 
Archeologia, vol xxv 

Ruding’s Annals of the Comage 

Spelman’s Glossary 

Life of Alfred 

Strutt’s Chronicle of England 

Horda Angel-Cynnan 

English Dresses (re-edited 
by Planché) 

Thorpe’s Ancient Laws and Insti- 
tutes of England, to Edward the 
Confessor 

Analecta Anglo-Saxoniva, 
or First Book for Students 

Turner’s History of the Anglo- 
Saxons 

Wright's Biographia Britannica L- 
teraria. 
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ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Bayeux Tapestry, published in the 
Vetusta Monumenta, vol v1 

Benedictus Abbas, De Vit Hen II 
et Ric I, byHearne 8vo Oxon 
1735 

Benoit, Chronique des Ducs de 
Normandie, by Michel 4to 
Paris, 1836-1838 

Black Book of the Exchequer, by 
Hearne 8vo Oxon 1728 

Camden’s Anglica, Normanica, H:- 
bernica, Cambrica, a Veteribus 
Seripta Folio Frankfort, 1603 

Domesday Book Folio London, 
1783 (The Indexes were printed 
in 1811, and au additional volume 
in 1816 ) 

————— , Sr H Els’ In- 
troduction and Indexes to 

Duchesne’s Hist Normannorum, 
Serpt Antiq Folio Paris, 
1619 (Abridged by Maseres 
4to Jondon, 1807 ) 

Eadmer, Histor Novorum Folio 
London, 1623 

Fitzstephen’s Description of Lon- 
don (an Stowe’s London, and 
translated by Pegge 4to Lon- 
don, 1722 ) 

Florence of Worcester, Chron con 
Foho Frankf 1601 (The ear- 
liest Anglo-Norman chronicler ) 

Fulman’s Rer Ang Script Vett 





Fohho Oxon 1684 
Gale’s Hist Anglic Script V 
Folio Oxon 1687 


Guiraldus Cambrensis, Itinerarium 
et Descriptio Cambri, by Hoare 
4to London, 1806 

Glanvil’s Tract de Legibus Angliz 
4to London, 1673 (Translated 
by Beames 8vo London, 1812) 






Norman Exche- 


Great Rolls of si a 
) of Antiquar 


quer, parr 
18469844 

Jogelin de Brakelonda, Chronica 
de Monast S Edmund, edited by 
Gage Rokewode, for the Camden 
Soc 4to London,1840 (Trans- 
lated by Tomlins, for Whittaker 
& Co) 

MSS, Royal, Harleian, Cotton, 
Bodleian, Magna Charta 

Richard of Devizes, Chromecon 
Ric I, by the Historical Soc 
8vo London, 1838 

Roman du Saint Graal, by Michel 
8vo Bordeaux, 1841 

Rotuli Curie Regis, by Palgrave 

Savile’s Rerum Anglicarum, scrip- 
tores post Bedam precipui Folio 

London, 1596 Frankfort, 1601 

Spelman’s Concilia 

Statutes of the Realm, published by 
the Record Commission 


Twysden’s Historie Anglicane 
Scriptores X Folio London, 
1652 


Wace, Brut d’Anglete:re, by Le 
Roux de Lincy 8vo Rouen, 
1836-1838 

——, Roman de Rou (Rollo), by 
Pluquet 8vo Rouen, 1827. 

, translated into Early English 
by Layamon (Quoted in Ellis’ 
Specimens of the Early English 
Poets, and translated by Taylor 
for W Pickering ) 

Rymer’s Feedera. 

Wharton's Angle Sacra 

Wilham of Malmesbury, Gesta 
Regum Ang, by Hardy 8vo 
London, 1840 (Translated by 
Sharpe 4to London, 1816 ) 





AUTHORS AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 


Wiliam of Newburgh, Hist Ang 
by Hearne 8vo Oxon 1719 

Wilkins’ Conulia 

[The various collections in the 
above list contain the chronicles of 
Ingulphus, William of Poictiers, 
Ordenecus Vitalis, Wilham of 
Jumieges, Turgot, Sumeon of 
Durham, John and Richard of 
Hexham, Aulred of Ruvaulx, 


MopeERrN 


Allen’s Inquiry into the Rise and 
Growth of the Royal Prerogative 
in England 

Archeologia, passim 

Archeological Journal, passim 

Barrington, Observations on the 
Statutes 

Blackstone’s Commentaries 

Bloxam’s Principles of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture 

British Historical Intelligencer 

Britton’s Architectural Antiquities 

——_—_— Cathedrals 

Dugdale’s Monasticon 

Edinburgh Review — History of 
English Legislation No 69 

Ells’ Introduction to Domesday 
Book 

Farrholt’s Costume in England 

Foshioke’s Encyclop of Antiquities 

Glossary of Architecture Parker, 
Oxford, 1846 

of Brntish Heraldry Ox- 
ford, 1846, 

Hallam’s Middle Ages 

Henry’s History of England. 

Hussey’s Domestic Architecture 

Kerrick’s Collection of Notes and 
Drawings (in the British Mu- 
seu ) 
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Henry of Huntingdon, Roger de 
Hoveden, Ralph de Diceto, Ger- 
vase of Canterbury, Vinesauf’s 
Itmer. Regis Ric I mm Terram 
Hierosol , and the Monastic Re- 
gisters of Melrose, Margan, Wa- 
verley, Ramsay, Ely, Holyrood, 
Abingdon, Durham, Peterbo- 
rough, Burton, &c ] 


AUTHORS 


Leake’s Historical Account of 
English Money, 
Lower’s Cunosities of Heraldry 
English Surnames 
Mackintosh’s History of England 
Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce 
Madox’s History of the Exchequer 
Meyrick on Ancient Armour 
Mulls’ History of the Crusades 
Palgrave’s History of England 
Pictorial [istory of England 
Rickman’s Essay on Architecture 
Shaw’s Dlummated Ornaments 
Dresses and Decorations 
Sketches of Englsh Literature 
(Knight's Weekly Volume, vol 
Xvi ) 
Stothard’s Monumental Effigies 
Strutt’s English Sports and Pas- 
times 
Thierry, Histoire de la Conquéte 
d'ngleterre. (Translated by 
Hazlitt ) 
Turner’s History of England 
Warton’s History of English Poetry 
Wheaton’s History of the Northmen 
Wright’s Bhographia Britannica 
Literaria 








iy 


* Chaucer, 
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EARLY ENGLISH PERIOD 


Ancient AUTHORS 


" 


Barbour, The Bruce, by Jamieson 
4to Kéinb 1620 

Bhnd Harry, The Wallace, by Ja- 
mieson 4to Edinb 1820 

by Tyrwhitt § 8vo 
1775 

Chromcle of Lanercost, edited by 
Stephenson 4to Edinb 1839 

English Metrical Romances, by 
Ritson 

Fabyan’s Concordance of Histories, 
by Ellis 4to London, 181 

Froussart’s Chronicle 

Gower 4to London, 1818 

Harrowing of Hell, a Miracle Play, 
temp Edward I, by Halliwell 

Havelock Je Danots, edited by Sir 
F Madden 4to London, 1828 

James I of Scotland, King’s Quarr, 
by Chalmers 8vo London, 1824 

John de W hethamstede, Chronicon, 
by Hearne 8vo Oxford, 1732 

Law Treatises — Bracton, Britton, 
Fleta, Mirror of Justices 

Lawrence Minot, Poems, by Ritson, 
8vo London, 1793, and 1825 

Layamon (Edited for the Soc of 
Ant by Sir F Madden ) 

Lydgate’s Poems, by Halliwell 
8vo London, 1840 

Mandeville, Travels, by Halliwell 
8.0 London, 1839 

Marie de Fiance, Lays, published 
by Roquefort 8vo Paris, 
1820 (Translated by Ellis, Me- 
trical Romances ) 

Matthew Paris, Historia Mayor 
Folio London, 1571. 1640 and 
1684 Parts, 1644 (Hdited by 
M Huillard-Breholles 8vo Pa- 
ris, 1840 ) 

Metrical Romances, by Hilt, 


P _MSS., Harleian, Sloane, Gotton, 


Arundel, Royal, Douce, Bod- 
leian. 

Paston’s Letters, by Fenn. 1787 
1789 1828 and recently re-pub- 
lished 





Piers Ploughman’s Vision, by 
Wright 12me. London, 1842 

ee Creed (same 
edition ) 


Promptorium Parvulorum (Edited 
for the Camden Soc by Mr Way ) 

Reliques of Enghsh Poetry, by 
Percy 

Robert of Gloucester, Metrical 
Chronicle 8vo London, 1810 

Robert de Brunne, Metrical Chro- 
nicle, by Hearne 8vo Oxford, 
1725 

Roger de Wendover, Chronieca, 
edited by Coxe 8vo Lond 184] 

Rotuli Curie Regis, by Palgrave 

Rymer’s Fcedera 

Statuta Walliz 

Statutes of the Realm 

Thomas Walsingham, Histories of 
England and of Normandy, pub- 
hshed by Archbishop Parker 
Foho London, 1574 

Trevisa’s Translation mto English 
of Higden’s Polychronicon Folio 
Caxton, 1482 Folio Wynken 
de Worde, 1485, afterwards m 
1517 and 1527 

Wiclifie, New Testament (Bag- 
ster’s English Hflexapla 4to 
London, 1841 ) 

Wilkins’ Coneilia 

William Ruishanger, Historia, (at 
end of Wats' edition of Matthew 
Paris. London, 1640 ) 

—__—_-—-————, De Bellis Lewes 
et Evesham, edited by Halliwell 
4to. London, 1840 


AUTHORS AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 
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Moprern AvtHors 


Allen’s Royal Prerogative 

Archexologia, passim 

Archeeological Journal, passem 

Barrington on the Statutes 

Blackstone’s Commentaries 

Blore, Monumental Effigies 

Bloxam on Gothic Architecture 

Monumental Architec- 

ture and Sculpture 

Brande’s Popular Antiquities 

Brayley and Britton’s History of 
the Tlouses of Parliament 

British Historical Intelligencer 

Britton’s Architectural Antiquities 

Cotton’s Abridgment of the Rolls 
of Parliament 

Eden’s State of the Poor 

Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Anti- 
quities 

Glossary of Architecture 

Grose’s Glossary 

Hallam’s Middle Ages 

Halliwell’s Early History of Free- 
masonry in England 

Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words 

Hawkins’ Silver Coins of England 

Hawkins’ History of Music 

Henry’s History of England 

Hussev’s Domestic Architecture 

Knight's Biography of Caxton 

Latham’s Lectures on the English 
Language 

Leake’s Historical Account of 
English Money 

Lower on Heraldry 


namo 





Mackintosh’s History of England 

Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce. 

Madox’s History of the Exchequer 

Meyrick’s Ancient Armour 

Mills’ History of Chivalry 

Nichols’ Illustrations of the Man- 
ners and Expenses of Ancient 
‘Times 

Palgrave’s History of England 

Pictorial History of England 

Pugin’s Examples of Gothie Archi- 
tecture 

Reeve’s History of English Law 

Rickman on Architecture 

Rise and Progress of the English 
Commonwealth 

Ritson’s Bibhiographia Poetica 

Shaw's Alphabets and Devices of 
the Middle Ages 

Tlunnunated Ornaments 

Sinclair, History of Public Re- 
venue 

Sketches of Literature and Learn- 
ing m England (Knight's 
Weekly Volume ) 

Stothard’s Monumental Antiquities 

Strutt’s English Sports 

Regal and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities 

Turner's History of England 

Waller’s Brasses 

Walpole’s Historic Doubts 

Warton’s History of English Poetry 

Wright's Chester Mysteries 

Cathedrals 

Legends of Purgatory, &c 











[In the collections of Gale and Twysden may be found the Chronicles 
of John of Bromton, Wiccius, Hemingford, Henry de Knyghton, 
Stubbs, Thorne, Higden’s Polychronicon, and Fordun’s Scotichromicon 


(the last two in part only) ] 


@a2 
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MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD. 


* 


Ancient AUTHORS 


Ascham’s Epistles 

Schoolmaster 

Books of Common Prayer, from 
Edward VI to Charles II (re- 
printed by Pickering) 

Burghley Papers 

Cecil’s Diary 

Chronicles of Hall, 1548, Grafton, 
1569 , Holinshed, 1577 

Cranmer’s Works (by the Parker 
Souiety) 

Dunbar’s Poems, by Laing 8vo 
Edinburgh, 1834 

Foxe’s Acts and Monuments 

Harrison’s Description of England 

Hentzner's Itmerary (translated by 
Walpole, 1757) 

Holbein’s Portraits 

Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, by 
Keble 8vo Oxford, 1836 

Journals of the House of Commons, 
from 1547 (by Record Commis- 
s10n) 

Letters of the Kings of England, 
by Sr H Elhs 

Lord Surrey’s Works 4to Lon- 
don, 1815 

Lyly’s Euphues, 1578 1581 

Marbeck’s Common Prayer, with 
musical notes Pickering 

MSS Harleian, Cotton, Royal, 





Ashmolean, Lansdowne 

Puttenham’s Art of English Poesie, 
1582 ee 

Rymer’s Federa ail 

Shakspeare (First “Geel 
1623 ) 

Sir Thomas More’s Works, by 
Rastell 4to 1557 

Skelton’s Poetical Works, by Dyce 
8vo Lond 1843 

Spenser’s Faery Queen 

State Papers of Henry VIII (pub- 
lished by Record Commission, 
1830) 

State Papers and Letters of Sir 
Ralph Sadler 

Statutes of the Realm, by the Re- 
cord Commission 

Stowe’s Summary of the English 
Chronicles, 1565 

Annals, 1573 

Chronicle of England, 1580 

Survey of London, 1598 

Flores Historiarum, 1600 

Stubbs’ Anatomy of Abuses 

Sydney's Arcadia, 1593 

Valor Ecclesiasticus, Henry VIIT 
(by Record Commussion) 

Vetusta Monumenta 

Wilkins’ Concilia 

Year Books 






» folio, 














Mopern AvrHors 


Aikin’s Memours of the Court of 
Queen Elizabeth 

Allen’s Prerogative 

Anderson's History of Commerce 

Archeologia, passim 

Archeological Journal, passim 

Barrington on the Statutes 

Blackstone’s Commentaries. 

Bloxam on Architecture. 


Brande’s Popular Antiquities 
British Historical Intelligencer 
Britton’s Architectural Antiquities 
Collier's Annals of the Stage 
Douce’s Illustrations of Shakspeare 
Eden's State of the Poor 
Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Anti- 
quities 
Grose’s Glossary. 


AUTHORS AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Grose’s King Henry VIII ’s scheme 
of Bishoprics Lond 1838 

Military Antiquities 

Hallam’s Constitutional History of 
England 

Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes of 
England 

———— Archaic Dictionary 

Hawkins’ Silver Coins of England. 

Hawkins’ History of Music 

Hussey’s Domestic Architecture 

Leake’s English Money 

Lodge’s Illustrations of British His- 
tory, Biography, and Manners 

Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce 

Madox’s History of the Exchequer 

Meyrick’s Ancient Armour 

Nash’s Old Mansions of England 

Nichols’ Illustrations of the Man- 
ners and Expenses of Ancient 
Times 

Progresses of Queen Elizabeth 

Palgrave’s History of England 
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Pictorial History of England 

Reeve’s History of the Englieh 
Law = 

Richardson's Elizabethan Archi- 
tecture 

Rickman on Architecture 

Ritson’s Bibhographia Poetica 

Shaw’s Specimens of Ancient Fur- 
niture. 

Sinclair, 
venue 

Sketches of Literature mm England 
(Knight's weekly vol ) 

Smith’s Topography of London 

Soames’ History of the Reform- 
ation 

Stothard’s Monumental Antiquities. 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 

Tytler’s Life of Henry VIII 

Life of Raleigh 

Warton’s History of English Poetry. 

Wright’s Queen Elizabeth and her 
Times 


History of Public Re- 





LATER ENGLISH PERIOD 


AnNcIENT AUTHORS 


Autobiography of Joseph Lister, by 
Wright, 1844 

Baker's Chronicle, 1641 

Burnet’s History of his Own Times 

Camden’s Britannia 

——_——— Annals 

Clarendon’s History of the Rebel- 
hon and Life 

Collection of National Airs, by 
Chappell 

Colher’s Ecclesiastical History 

Dowsing’s Journal (Reprinted at 
Woodbridge, 1818 ) 

Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire 

—— Monasticon 

Early Dramatists, by Dyce 





Evelyn’s Diary 

Fuller’s Church History. 

Fuller’s Worthies 

Harrington’s Nuge Antique. 

Heylin’s Life of Laud 

Howeil’s Familiar Letters 

King James I’s Works Folio. 

Laud’s Diary. 

Ludlow’s Memours 

May’s History of the Long Parlia- 
ment 

Neal’s History of the Puritans 

North’s Life of Lord Keeper Guild- 
ford 

Old Plays, by Dodsley, 1780 

(with notes by Collier, 





1895.) 


ea 3 
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Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa 

Pepys’s Diary 

Rushworth’s Collection 

Rymer’s Foedera 

Scobell’s Collection of Parhament- 
ary Ordinances Folio London, 
1658 

Somer’s Tracts. 


APPENDIX. 


Speed’s History of Great Britain 
State Trials 
Statutes of the Realm. 
Stowe’s Survey of London 
larged, 1633 and 1720 ) 
Strafford’s Letters and Despatches 
Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials 
Winwood’s Memorials 


(En- 


Speed’s Theatre of the Empire of Wood's Athenee Oxonienses 


Great Britain, 1606. 


Mopern AvuTHORS 


Aikin’s Court of James I 

Charles I 

Allen’s Prerogative 

Archeologia, passim 

Birch’s Life of Prmce Henry 

Blackstone’s Commentaries 

Brande’s Popular Antiquities 

British Historical Intelligencer 

Collier’s History of Dramatic 
Poetry 

Shakspeare Library 

Cook’s History of the Church of 
Scotland 

Eden’s State of the Poor 

Farholt’s Costume in England 
1838 

Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture 

Forster’s Life of Strafford (Zard- 
ner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia ) 

Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Anti- 
quities 

Gough’s History of the Quakers 

Grose’s Miltary Antiquities 

Hallam’s Constitutional History of 
England 

Literature of Europe 

Halliwell’s Dictionary 

——--—— Shaksperiana 

Harns Taufe and Writings of 
Charles I 

Hawkins’ Silver Coins 

Hawkins’ History of Muse. 

















Hone’s Every Day Book, and Year 
Book 

Jardine’s Criminal Trials 

————— Essay on Torture 

Leake’s English Money 

Lodge’s Dlustrations 

Ma: pherson’s Annals of Commerce 

M‘Crie’s Life of John Knox 

Mead’s Discourse on Pestilential 
Contagion 

Meyrick’s Armour 

Nash’s Mansions of England 

Nichols’ Progresses of James I 

Nugent's Memoirs of Hampden 

Pictorial History of England 

Recve’s Ilistory of English Law 

Rimbault’s Bibliotheca Madriga- 
hana 

Robinson’s Vitiuvius Britannicus 

Sinclair's History of Public Re- 
venue 

Stothard’s Monumental Antiquities 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 

Sylva Britannica 

Forest Trees of England ) 

Dresses and Habits, by 
Planché 

Tytler’s History of Scotland. 

Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting 

Warton’s History of English 
Poetry 





(Old 
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Prineipal Collections of MSS. wn the British Museum 


Harleian — Lansdowne — Cotton — Royal — Sloane — Arundel 


MSS. at Oxford. 


Ashmolean — Bodleian — Douce 


— ow 


SocIETIES INSTITUTED FOR THE PUBLICATION OF SCARCE 
WoRKS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANTIQUITIES. 


Abbotsford Club 

Aelfric Society 

Angha Christiana Society 
Archeological Association 

—_— Institute 
Ashmolean Society 

Auchinleck Press 

Bannatyne Club 

Berkshire Society 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
Camden Society 
Camden Soviety 

Ecclesiastical History Society 
English Historical Society 
Hakluyt Society 

Iona Club 

Irish Archeological Society. 
Lichfield Architectural Society 
Lincolnshire Topographical Society 
Maitland Club 

Norwich and Norfolk Archeological Society. 
Oxford Architectural Society 
Parker Society 

Percy Society 

Philological Society 
Roxburghe Club 

Royal Irish Academy 

Royal Society of Literature 














Shakspeare Society 

Society of Antiquaries of London 

—_—— of Newcastle 
of Scotland 


Spaldimg Club 
Spottiswoode Club 
Surtees Club. 
Warwickshire Archeological Society 
Wodrow Society. 
GG 4 
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II. 


NAMES OF THIRTY-THREE BRITISH CITIES, EXTRACTED 


Caer Hebrauc 


empresas 


od 


Ceint 
Gurcoc 


FROM NENNIUS. 


- Eboracum, York 
- Canterbury, or Ceint, Anglesey 
- Ceirchiogs, Anglesey ? 


Guorthegern Gwitheryn, Denbighshire ? 


Gusteint 


- Llan-Gustenin, Carnarvonshire ? 


— Guorancgon - Worcester, or Warrington 


Saree eee. 


PEEP TP bri 


Segeint 
Guuintrius 
Merdin 
Peris 
Lion 
Mencipit 
Caratauc 
Ceri 
Glou 
Luilid 
Graunt 
Daun 
Britoc 
Meguaid 
Guent 
Mauiguid 


Ligion 
Collon 
Londen 
Guorcon 
Lerion 
Draithou 


- Silchester, or Segont on the Menar 

- Norwich, or Gwynnys, Cardiganshire 

- Carmarthen 

- Lian Peris, Carnarvonshire ® 

- Cer leon, Monmouthshire ? 

- Mansell, Herefordshire ? 

- Carrog, Cardiganshire ? 

- Kerry, Montgomeryshire ? 

- Gloucester, or St Gluvias, Cornwail 

- Carlisle 

- Grantchester, Cambridgeshire 

- Doncaster, Yorkshire 

- Bristol, or St Breock, Cornwall 

- Meivod, Montgomeryshire 

- Caer Gwent, Monmouthshire 

- Mengid, Anglesey, or Mwynglawd, Denhigh- 
shire 

- Chester, or Lianhgan, Montgomeryshire 

- Colchester, or St Colan, Cornwall 

- London 

- Warren or Woran, Pembrokeshire ? 

- Leicester 

- Drayton, Shropshire 


Pensavelcoit Ilchester, Pen-Selwood 


Teun 
Urnahe 
Celemion 
Loitcoit 


- Teyn Grace, Devonshire ? 

- Lian Fernach, Pembrokeshire ? 

- Kilmaen Llwyd, Pembrokeshire ? 

+ Ludlow, or Luytchett, Dorsetshire ? 
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ITI. 


SPECIMENS OF SAXON AND OTHER ROOTS OF NAMES AND 
PLACES. 


As, Abban, Abing, Abbots, from abba, abbor, an abbot (genitive 
abban, abbocer), as Abingdon, Abbotsbury 

Asner, Aver, Iver, Yaver, Yar, from aber (British), the mouth of a 
rover, ford, or lake, as Abergavenny, Aberford, Lochaber, Yaver- 
land, Yarmouth. 

Ac, Ock, Oke, Auck, from ac, an oak, as Acle, Ockley, Okeford, Auck- 
land, Baldock 

Arp, Ead, Ed, from eadiz or eadiz, easy, happy, bold, as Edgar, Edric, 
Edwin 

Art, Eal, Al, Alh, Alch, Ealch, from elc or eal, each or all, as Ael- 
mund or Ellman, Aifred, Ealchstan or Elston, Alaric or Alric 

Arsc, Esc, Ash, Ashen, As, Osc, Os, Es, from aejc, an ash (implying 
strength or courage), as Aescwine, Ashton, Ashendon, Aston, Oscar, 
Oscar, Osborne 

ArtueEL, Aegel, Egil, Ayl, El, from aepel, nodle, as Ethelbert, Aylmer. 

An, Addle, Adling, Adding, Adden, from eepel, noble, and zpelinzay, 
nobles, as Althorp, Addlestrop, Allington, Addington, Addenbrook 

Au, Ald, Au, A, from eald, o/d, as Albourne, Aubourn, Abury 

Auer, Eller, Alder, Arle, Arles, from alp, an alder, as Allerton, 
Ellerton, Alrewas, Alresford ‘ 

An, Ean, Ian, from an (in the sense of unzque, particular, qua solus), 
as Eanberht, Janberht, Eanbald, Anfred 

At, Ad, Od, Ot, from aet, at, as Atford, Adstock, Odstock, Otford 


Bap, Bed, Bid, Biddes, from Bieda? (name of a chief?) as Badbury, 
Badham, Bedhampton, Biddesden 

Bam, Bem, Bamp, from beam, a beam of tember, as Bamfleet, Bemfleet, 
Bampton 

Bar, Ber, Bere, from bap, a boar, bene, barley, or bappe, a barrow, 
as Barton, Berwick, Bere. 

Ben, Bin, from bean, a bean, as Bennington, Binfield. 

Brorat, Berht, Briht, Bright, Burt, from beopht or bpyht, brzght, as 
Beorhtwald or Bertold, Brihtric, Bnighthelmstone 

Bgorn, Bern, Barn, Bron, Brun, Bruin, Browne, from beopn (by 
metathesis bneon), Aeghborn, as Bernard, Barnet, Brunet or Burnet, 
Brownnig 

Brap, Brat, from bpad, broad, as Bradford, Bratton 

Bran, Braun, Brown, Bourne, from bpun or bupn, @ brook, as Bran- 
ston, Brownsover, Winterbourne. 
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Bri, Brig, Brix, from bpicz, a dredge, as Bristol, Brigstock, Brixworth, 
Tunbridge 

Brom, Broom, Burm, from bnom, broom, as Bromwich, Bromwicham 
or Birmingham. 

Broox, Brookes, from bpoc, a brook, as Brooksby 

Bur, Burh, Burg, Brough, Borough, Bury, Pury, Perry, from bup, @ 
bower, buph, bupzh, beopz, bymiz, @ town, a place of retreat or 

wlefence, as Burton (by metathesis Bruton), Broughton, Edinbur 

Sudbury, Hartpury, Waterperry, De Burgh, Vanbrugh, Aldboroug Hage 

By, Bye, Bee, from bye (Danish), a habetateon, as Derby, Harrowby. 


Char, Chard, Ciren, from cyppan, to éurn, as Char, Chard, 
ing Cross, Cirencester (Carin British names 1s derived from 

car, castrum, for which the Saxons used the word ceaytep) 

Caru, Charl, Chorl, Churl, Chur, from ceop], a churl, as Carlton, 
Charlton, Chorleywood, Churton 

Can, Ken, Keene, Kin, Chin, Coen, Cohen, Conn, from cen, keen, 
cynnan, to ken or observe, or cyn, kindred, as Kenrick, Chinnery. 

Ceox, Col, Kell, from ceol, the keel as Ceoliic or Coleridge, Ceolwulf 
or Joliffe, Colson, Kelson 

Cur, Cheap, Chippen, Chipping, from cyppan, to cheapen or buy, as 
Cheapside, Chippenham, Chipping Norton Compare Copenhagen, 
the haven of merchants, xamnao 

Creve, Cliff, Cleugh, Clew, Cleo, Clough, from cliy or clouzh, a chff 
or cleft, as Cleveland, Clifton, Cleobury, Clewer, Cloughton, Buc- 
cleugh 

Coms, Combe, Comp, from comb, cumb, or cwm (British), a confined 
valley, as Castlecomb, Winchcombe, Compton, Cumberland 

Conine, Conis, Cunning, Kings, from cyning, @ kung, as Coningsby, 
Conisborough, Cunningham, Kingston 

Cor, Cotten, Cotting, Coate, Coates, Cotts, Kyte, Keate, Kett, Kytel, 
Kettle, from cot, cyte, cytel, a small sheltered habitation, as Cots- 
wold, Wolvercot, Cotter, Keating, Thurkytel or Thurtell 

Crae, Cray, Crick, from cpecca, a creek, crag, ravine, or fissure, as 
Crayford, Cricklade 

Cura, Cud, Coote, Cutts, Coutts, from cup, cupa, well known, as Cuth- 
bald or Cobbold, Cuthbert, Cuthburg or Coburg, Cuthwulf or Cuffe. 

Cwen, Wen, Quin, Gwynne, Wynn, from cpen, fair (gwyn, British), 
as Queenborough, Wenman 


Dan, Dane, Dean, Den, Ten, from den, a valley, or Dane, as Danbury, 
Danesfield, Deanston, Denham, Tenby, Walden. 

Der, Deer, Dyr, from deop, deer, as Derham, Deerhurst, Dyrham. 

Don, Dun, Down, from bun, a down or hill, as Doncaster, Huntingdon, 
Dunstable, Downton 

Dor, Dur, Durn, from dwr, water (British), as Dorchester, Durweston, 


Durham. 


Ea, Ey, Eye, Y, Hey, from ea, water, 1% or eze, an veland, as Eaton, 
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Eye, Mersey, Avery, Heyford (but hey 1s perhaps derived from haza, 
an tnelosure, as Lancelot’s Hey) 

Eca, Ec, Eg, Edge, from ecz, an edge, army, &c, as Egbert, Echard, 
Edgeworth (or perhaps from eze, an eye, awe, &c ) 

Eaup, Eld, Ald, Old, Al, Ol, from eald, old, as Ealdferth or Alford, 
Aldrich, Aldhelm, Aldam, Oldham 

Et, Ellen, from ellen, strength, or from Alla (a Saxon king), as Elton, 
Ellenborough 

Enewr, Ingel, from angel or enzel, an angle, angel, &c , as Engleheart, 
Ingleby 


Fram, Flem, Flim, Flin, from Flymingap, the Flemings, as Mam- 
borough, Fleming, Flimby, Flinton 

Frrot, Flet, Fled, Fleet, Flot, from rleor or plod, a flood, as Fleetditch, 
Fledborough, Northfleet, Elvet 

Forp, Forth, Frith, from fopd, a ford, as Oxford 

Friru, Frnd, Firth, Ferth, Freod, Fred, Frod, from p16, peace, freedom, 
security, as Ethelfrith, Aldfrid, Suifferth, Freothogar, Frederic, 
Froude, Geoffrey, Humphrey or Homefrith 


Gar, Ger, Jar, from zap, a@ weapon, a place of defence or security, as 
Garrett, Gerard, Jarrett, Gerald, Garulf or Gough, Edgar, Ethelgar 
Gars, Grass, Gres, from zaepy, grass, as Garsington, Grassington, 

Garsden, Gresham 

Garter, Yate, Gates, Yates, Yatten, from zat, a goat, or zxate, a gate, as 
Gateshead, Yatcomb, Yatesbury, Wooclyates 

Guiwis, Wise, from pi or pire, wese, as Guise, Wise 

Gro, Glou, from zleap, bright, glowing (gloyw, British), as Gloucester 
(but some derive this from Claudius) 

Grar, Grave, Grove, from zpef, an entrenchment, grave, or grove, as 
Grafton, Graveley, Grovelev, Gravesend (The titles of Landgrave, 
Margrave, &c, are derived from zepera, a ruler), 

Guru, God, Good, from zuh, 706, good, as Guthere or Goodyear, Guth- 
lac or Goodlake 


Hat, Heale, Hall, Hell, from healle, a hall or covered abode, as Halton, 
Eccleshall 

Hap, Heald, Hele, Hild, Hold, from healdan, to hold, or holt (a 

Danish chieftain), as Haldiman, Hilding, Holden, Machthild or Matilda, 
Hildigarda, Reginald, Thorold or Tyrrell 

Ham, Hamel, Hem, Hemel, from ham, hamol, a sheltered habitation, 
as Hamstead, Hemel-Hempstead, Waltham 

Har, Hare, Hard, Her, Herd, Hor, Hur, from hap, a hare, hene, an 
army, or heopd, a herd, as Harwich, Harewood, Hardwick, Horwood, 
Hurley 

Har, Had, Head, Heding, Eding, from hep, heath, as Hatton, Had- 
leigh, Headley, Hedingham, Edington. 

Hearn, Hard, Herd, Ard, Ert, from heopd, a herdsman, as Colthard 
Lambard, Herdric, Hoggart, Shepherd 
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Heim, Elm, Emm, from helm, a helmet, as Kenelm, Nothelm or 
Needham, Ordhelm or Oram, Wulfhelm or William. 

Here, Har, Er, Her, from hepe, an army, as Herman, Hereward 

Hirue, Eth, ff, from hype, a landing-place, as Queenhithe, Rother- 
hithe, Lambhithe or Lambeth, Maidenhead or Maidenhithe. 

Hor, Hoo, Hough, Hock, Hook, from hoh, Atgh, as Ivinghoe, The 
Hoo, Houghton, Hockley, Hook-Norton (Haughley 1s perhaps 
from haza-leaz) In Yorkshire Hooe means a barrow or tumulus. 
See Young’s Whitby. 

Houm, Hollym, Hulme, Hulmp, Lump, Lum, from holm, which has 
various senses, but generally signifies extent or length, as Holmwood, 
Holmpton, Collumpton, Lumley. 

Hovr, Hot, Hod, Hots, from holc, a wood, as Sparsholt, Evershot, 
Hoddesdon, Hotspur 

Hurst, Herst, Est, Hest, from hyprz, @ theck wood, as Midhurst, Herst- 
monceux, Fingest, Hurstley, Worstley. 


Ine, Ving, Vang, Vane, Fane, Wing, Wink, Wan, Age, from inz, a 
meadow, as Ingham, Wingfield, Winkfield, Ivinghoe, Wantage (Wan- 
stead may perhaps come from panat,a want) Ing also signifies a 
son (the same as iunz, young), as Godwulfing or Godolphin 


Leop, Lid, Lud, from leob or hlod, a people or army, as Leodgar or 
Ledger, Leodwall or Liddell, Hlothwig or Ludovicus 

Lay, Lea, Lee, Leigh, Ley, from leaz, a plain or untlled land, as 
Layton, Leebrookhurst, Bromley 

Low, Lowe, Loe, I.o0, from hlep, an extensive tract of land, as Houns- 
low, Lowestoft 


Marsa, Mars, Mers, Mas, from meprc, @ marsh, as Marshlands, 
Marston, Mersham, Aldermaston 

Mr, Mar, Mer, Mor, More, Moore, from mep or meena, large, great 
(mawr, Brit ), as Mears, Ethelmer or Aylmer, Morrell, Morehead, 
Moorhouse 

Mere, Mir, Mor, Moore, More, from mene, a dake, or mop, a moor, 
as Merton, Mirfield, Moreton, Westmoreland, Highmoor 

Mop, Mit, Mot, Motte, from mob, the mond, as Osmod, Wulfmot or 
Willmot 

Munp, Mond, from mun6, peace, as Alkmund or Hammond, Edmund, 
Gifmund or Gibbon, Ceolmund or Cholmondeley, Sigismund or 
Symonds 


Ness, Nesse, Nase, from ney or neyye, a promontory or rising ground, 
as Holderness, Naseby, The Nase 

Norn, Nott, Natt, Noad, Nutt, from neob or nyd, need, ard, utitty, as 
Athelnoth or Allnutt, Ceolnoth or Gillett 


Oanrge, Ore, Or, Er, from opa, an extremity, as Stonor, Windsor. 
Orn, Orde, Word, Worth, from opd, orygen, beginning, as Ordhelm or 
Orme, Orderic or Horrocks, 
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Over, from opep, over , as Overy, ofep ea, over the water. 

Ouse, Ose, Use, Ex, Ux, Wis, from irc, irca, uja (perhaps from the 
Gaelic ui) ze, water), a general name for a slow river, as Ouse, Oseney, 
Usk, Exeter, Exmouth, Uxbridge, Wisbeach 


Prest, Pres, fiom ppeoyc, a preest, as Preston. 


Rzp, Read, Reid, Rod, Rudd, Reoda, Routh, from pred, a counsel, as 
Ethelred, Baldred, Rodbert or Robert, Rodger, Ruddiman 

Ric, Rich, from jc, a kingdom, as Ethelric, Richard, Wulfric or Wool- 
ridge 

Ria, Ridge, from hpic or hpicz, a ridge, as Rigsby, Doveridge. In 
Yorkshire the Roman roads are called in many places The Rig. 


Scaw, Sco, Sho, Shoe, Shaw, from rcoz or yscob, a wood (Danish), as 
Scawby, Schofheld, Shoebury, Shawbury 
Sex, Sil, from rel, large, as Selwood, Silchester 


Siexz, Se, Sy, from size, victory, as Sighere or Sayer, Siward. 

Srap, Stead, Sted, Stod, from ;ceab or scape, a station, as Stadhamp- 
ton, Hampstead, Stedward or Stewart, Stodhait, Wigsted. 

Sram, Stan, Stone, from yctan, a@ stone, as Stamford, Stonehouse, 
Dunstan 

Strocx, Stoke, from proc, wood, fuel, as Woodstock, Stockport 

Stow, Sto, from rcop, a place of residence, as Godstow, Stowey. 


Tuorp, Throp, Trop, Thrap, Threp, Trep, Trip, from popp, a vellage, 
as Towthorp, Heythrop, Addlestrop, Thrapston 

Tuorn, Taute, Toute, Tot, Tet, Tut, Tad, Ted, Dod (from the Celtic 
god Thoth, or Mercury Teutates, to whom many Toot-hills were con- 
secrated), as Tottenham, Tettenhall, Tadcaster, Tutbury, Dodderhill 

Tuunnor, Tonner, Towner, Thor, Torr, Thur, Tur, from Dop (sup- 
posed to be contracted for Dunnoy:), the God of thunder, as Thoresby, 
Thorold, Thurkytel, Iurton 

Tuwaits, Waite, from ppete, a watery spot, as Thwaites, Postlethwaite 

Ton, Tone, from tun, an enclosure, a town, as Taunton (Tun and 
bun are sometimes confounded ). 


Wap, Wat, from peed or pad, a place that may be waded, as Wadham, 
Watford 

Wap, Walt, Weald, Wild, Wold, Would, from peald or polb, a wild 
tract (whether with or without wood), as the Wealds of Kent and 
Sussex, and the Wolds of Yorkshire Hence Waldershare, Waltham, 
Wildon, Kingswould 

Wap, Weld, Wild, Wold, from palb, power, strength, dominion, as 
Bertwald, Oswald 

Wearp, Ward, Werd, Word, from peand, a guard, as Edward, Aelt- 
word, Ethelweard, Hereward 

Wenrru, Worth, Worthy, from peopd, a vtlluge or town near the head 
of a rwer, as Tamworth, Worthington, Headbourn-Worthy 


’ 
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Wick, Wichen, Wish, from pic, a retreat, as Harwich, Wichenford 
or Wishford 

Wie, Wige, Wye, Wice, Weo, from pize, a battle, or pixa, a warrvr, 
as Aelfwig or Elwy, Oswy, Wiglaf. 

Wient, Whit, from piht, acteve, strong, as Wightwick or Whittick 

Win, Wen, Wine, from pin, a contest or victory, or pine, beloved, as 
Bedwin, Winslow, Wenden, Windermere, Edwin, Ethelwin or Elwin 

Woop, Woot, Wot, from puba, wood, as Wootton or Wotton, Brentwood. 


a tt ete 


SPECIMENS OF THE ANCIENT MODES OF FORMING AND 
WRITING PROPER NAMES 


Azsinenon, Abben-bun, Abbot’s Hill, Abbandoma (Florentius), Abben- 
dune (Ethelred, Abbot of Rivaulx), Abbingdon (Bede), Abendon, 
Abyndon (Knyghton) 

Axminster, Acyan-mynycep, Monster of the Oaks, Axanmunster(Flor ), 
Acseminster (Henry of Huntingdon) 

Arnerney, Atbelinza izze, the sland of nobles, Aethelingceg (Asser), 
Ethelingoeige (Flor ), Adelingia (William of Malmesbury), Ethelin- 
geile (Henry of Hunt, Matthew of Westminster), Edelingeheie 
(Ethelied), Ethelynghe: (Bede) 

Ap.epore or AppLtevoni, Y pwl y dwr, a pool of water (British), 
Apoldore (Eth ), Apultrea (Flo: ) 


Berxsarre, Beappucreipe, Beapnucrcipe, Bappucyeipe, “ Ifa vocatur 
a Berroc Sylva ult burus abundantisseme nascitur” (Flor from 
Asser), Berrocscire (Ass ), Bearrucscire, Barrocscire, Bearrocscire, 
Barocessire (Flor), Berruchescire (Will of Malm ), Bearruescire, 
Bercscire, Beresire (Hen of Hunt), Bearrukeschire, Berkesire 
(Roger de Hoveden), Barocschire, Barcshire, Barkshire (Bede) 

Brisrot, Byiczycop, Bpircop, place of the bridge, Brichstou (Ordericus 
Vitalis), Bricstowa (Flor ), Brigestou, Bristou (Hen Hunt ), Bryc- 
stoue (Simon Dunelmensis), Brikestow, Bristohw (Rog Hov.), 
Bristowe (Knyghton) 


Cuarrorp, Lepbdicerponh, Cerdie’s Ford, Cerdicesforda (Eth ), Cer- 
ticesford (Hen Hunt ) 

Crovianp, LUnpuland, Lpoyland, foul, muddy land, Crowland 
( Bede ) 


Drray, Deopaby, Deonby, habitation of wid beasts, Dereby, Derebi 
(Hen. Hunt. ). 

DorsetMeEn, peecar, Dopy cay, (British, Durotriges, dwr, water, 
trig, an tn nt), Dorset, Dorsete (Bede) 


Eny, Eliz, Elvbypiz, Ely, the wsland of eels, Ely (Bede). 


& 
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Franners, Flandper, Flanopan, land of fugttwes (Fleontna-land, from 
tlyma, a vagabond, extle) — 


«© Abel lay slane upon the ground, 
Curst Cain flemit and vagabound ” 
David Lyndsay 


Grovcester, Gleapan-cearcep, Gleycercep, Clouceyzep, the bright city, 
(Caer Gloyw, British), Glecestria (Will Malm ), Gloecestre (Sim. 
Dun ), Gloucestre (Hen Hunt ) 


Hrrrrorp, Peoptpops, stags’ ford, Herudford (Bede), Hertford 
(Knyghton) 


Rocnesrer, Pnorer-cearcen, Roue-ceayrep, Moff’s erty, Rhovecestre 
(Flor ), Rovecestria (Will Malm ), Roueceastre (Hen Hunt ) 


Licurrenn, Licecreld, the field of corpses, Lichfeld(Ingulphus), Liceth- 
feld (Sim Dun ), Lichesfeld (Gervase), Lichefelde (Bede), Lychefeld 
(Knyghton ) Compare Lichgate, the entrance gate to a churchyard , 
Lykewake, the funeral feast 


Merron, Mepancun, Mepebune, marshy town, Meretun (Flor ), Meri- 
tona (Matt West ), Merton (Bede) 


Tuc Nore, Nopé mud, north mouth 


Oxrorn, Oxnaropd, Oxenront, ford of the o2zen, Oxneforda (Flor ), 
Oxineford (Hen Hunt ), Oxneford (Bede) 


Seckineton, Seccantun, the hill of the battle, Secandune ( Bede) 
Strainers, Scane, from the stone set up to mark the boundary of juris- 
diction of the city of London. 


Torxssy, Tupcerize, tsland of boats, Torchseige (Hen Hunt ), Torkese1 
(Rog. Hov ). 


Warwiox, Peepinzapic, Pepinzpie, from pening, a rampart, or guarth, 
a garrison (British), Warewic (Hen Hunt ), Wyrengewyke (Bede), 
Warrewych, Warwyk (Knighton) 

Wastnam, Pealpam, a habitation m the woods, Walteham (Hoved ), 
Waltham (Gervase), 


THE END. 
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ABERCROMBIE’S PRACTICAL GARDENER, 


And Improved System of Modern Horticulture, alphabetically arranged 4th Edition, with 
Introductory lreatise on Vizetable Physiology, and Plates, by W Salisbury 12mo 6s bds 


ABERCROMBIE & MAIN.—THE PRACTICAL GARDENER’S 


COMPANION, or, Hoitiultural Calendar to which 18 added, the Garden-seed and Plant 
Istimate Edited froma MS ot J Abercrombie, by J Mam sth kdition 32mo 2s 6d sd 


ACTON (KLIZA.)—MODERN COOKERY, 


In all its Branches, :educed to a System of Fasy Practice For the use of Piivate Families 
In a Senes of Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, and are given with the most 
minute exactness By Fitz Acron New Edition, to which are added, Directions for 
Caving Fep 8vo with plates and woodcuts, 72 6d cloth 


ACTS OF THE PARLIAMFNTS OF SCOTLAND, 


Vol I ap 1124 to 1423) Piinted by command of Tier M ajesty Queen Victoria, in pursuance 
of an Address of the Hou~c of Commons of Great Biitam  lolo, with numerous coloured 
fac sunules of Ms , Diplomata, and Ducumcnta, 65s half-bound 


ACTS (THE) OF THE LORDS OF COUNCIL IN CIVIL 


CAUSI S [SCOTLAND], A p 1478 to 1495 Printcd by command of Ths Majesty King George 
the Lhd, m pursuance of au Address of thc House of Commons of Gieat Britain — Folio, 
with Fac-similes, 255 half bound 


ACTS (THE) OF THE LORDS AUDITORS OF CAUSES AND 


COMPLAINLS [SCOTLAND], a p 1466 to 1494  Piinted by command of His Majesty King 
George the Lhud, m pursuance of an Address of the House of Commons of Great Britain 
Foho, 15s half bound 


ADAIR (SIR ROBERT).—AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF A 


MISSION to the COUR I of VIENNA 1n 1806 By the Right Honow able Sir Ropiri AnarR, 
GCB With a Sclection trom bis Despatches, published by permission of the pioper 
Authorities $§vo 188 cloth 


ADAIR (SIR ROBERT).—THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE 


PLACE of the DARDANELLE»s, tm 18089 with Dispatches and Official Documents — By 
the Right Honourable Sir Rosier Apair, GC B Jeng a Scquel to the Memoir of his 
Mission to Vienna in 1806 «2 vols 8vo 28s cloth 


ADDISON.—THUE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


ByC G Appison, bksq, of the Inner Temple 2d Kditiun, enlarged Square crown 8vo with 
Milustrations, 18s cloth —By the saine Author, 


THE TEMPLE CHURCH IN LONDON sits Uistory and Antiquities Square crown 8vo 
with ox Plates, 5s cloth —Also, 


A FULL AND COMPLETE GUIDF, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, 10 [THE TEMPLE 
CHURCH Square crown 8vo is scwed 


AIKIN.—THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON, 


Illustiatud by many of lus Lcttei» and Private Papers never before published By Lucy 
AlbkIN 2 vols post 8vo with Portrait trom Sir Godtrey Kneller’s Picture, 18% cloth 


ALLAN (J. I.)—A PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE MEDITER- 


RANFAN, comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Asin Minor, Giecian Archipelago, Faypt, Nubia 
Greece, Sicily, Italy, and Spain’ By J H A1Lan, Member of the Athentan Aicheologica 
Soviety, and ofthe Fyyptian Soucty of Cairo 2d kdition Imperial 4to with upwards of 
40 lithographed Drawimg's, and 70 Wood Kngravings, €3 3» cloth 


AMY TERBERT. 


By a Lavy kdited by the Rev Wiiii1Am SewrwL, BD of Exeter College, Oxford 
8d Edition 2 vols fep 8vo 98 cloth 
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ARTISAN CLUB (THE)—A TREATISE ON THE STEAM 


ENGINF_ in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways By the 
Artisan Club Edited by Jonn Bourne, CE 4to with 30 Steel Plates and 349 Wood 
Engravings, 278 cloth 


BAILEY.— ESSAYS ON THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH, 


And on the Progress of Knowledge By Samug. Baivey, Author of ‘‘ Fssays on the For- 
mation and Publication of Opinions,’? “Berkeley’s Theory of Vision,’? &c 2d Edition, 
revised and enlarged S8vo 98 6d cloth 


BAKEWELL.—AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 


Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, and comprising the most 1mportant 
recent discoveries, with explanations of the facts and phenomena which serve to confirm or 
invalidate various Geological Theories By RopertT BAKEWELL Fifth Edition, considerably 
enlarged 8vo with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 21s cloth 


BALLADS OF THE EAST, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By T H P Square crown 8vo 4s sewed 


BALMAIN.—LESSONS ON CILEMISTRY, 


For the use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in Universities, and Readers who wish to 
learn the fundamental Principles and leading Facts with Questions for Examination, 
Glossaries of Chemical Terms and Chemical Symbols, and an Index By WiLLt1Am H 
BALMAIN With numerous Woodcuts, illustrative of the Decompositions Fcp 8vo.6s cloth 


BAYLDON.—ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 


And the Tenant’s Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations, and Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants By 
J $8 Bayxtpon 6th Edition, corrected and revised, by John Donaldson 8svo 10s 6d cloth 


BAYLIS (E.)—THE ARITHMETIC OF ANNUITIES AND 


LIFE ASSURANCE, or, Compound Interest Simplified explaining the Value of Annuities 
certain or contingent, on One or Two Lives, and the Values of Assurances in Single and 
Annual Payments , and comprehending the Values of Leases, Pensions, Freeholds, and 
Reversionary Sums, 1n possession or expectation, immediate, deferred, or temporary  I[llus- 
trated with practical and familiar Examples By Epwarp BAyLis, Actuary of the Anchor 
Life Assurance Company S8svo 5s cloth 


BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE. — CORRESPONDENCE OF 


JOHN, FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey 
with Introductions by Lord Jonun RussFiu 
8vo Vol 1 (1742-48), 188 cloth, Vol 2 (1749-60), 15s cloth 
*,* The Third, and concluding volume, with an Introduction by Lorp JoHN RussELL, 
18 on the Press 


BELL.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 


By Robert BELL, Esq 2 vols fcp 8vo with Vignette Titles, 12s cloth 


BELL.—THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 


From the Earliest Period to the Treaty of Tilat By Robert BELL, Esq 3 vols fcp 8vo 
with Vignette Titles, 18s cloth 


BLACK.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 


Based on Chemical and Economical Principles with Formule for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families By WILLIAM Biackx Third Edition, with considerable 
Additions 8vo 108 6d cloth —Also, 


REMARKS ON BAVARIAN BEER, London Porter, the Influence of Electricity on Fermentation 
By WiuL1am Buack Benga Supplement tohis “ Treatise on Brewing ’? S8vo 2s 6d sewed 


BLAINE.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 


Or, acomplete Account, Historical, Practical, aud Descriptive, of Labenhara Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day By DELABERE 
P BLAINE, Esq Author of “ Canine Pathology,” &c Lllustrated by nearly 600 Engravingson 
Wood, by R Branston, from Drawings by Alken, T Landseer, Dickes,&c 8vo #2.10s cloth 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 


From the Creation to the presenttime with Additions and Corrections from the most authen- 
tic Writers , including the Computation of St Paul, as connecting the Period from the Exude 
to the Temple Under the revision of Sir HENRY Luis, K H, Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum Imperial 8vo 31¢ 6d half-bound in morocco 
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BLOOMFIELD.—HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


By THucypipes A New Recension of the Text, with a carefully amended Punctuation, and 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and Lxplanatory, prmcipally orginal, partly selected 
and arranged from the best Expositors accompanied by full Indexes, both of Greck Words 
and Phrases explained, and matters discussed in the Notes Illustrated by Maps and Plans 
By the Rev S T BioomFieLpD, DD FSA _ 2vols 8vo 388 cloth 


BLOOMFIELD.— HISTORY OF TIE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


By fHucypipEs Newly translated into English, and accompanied by very copious Notes, 
Philological and Explanatory, Histo11cal and Geographical By the Rev & ‘1 BLOOMFIELD, 
FSA_ S8vols 8vo with Maps and Plates, £2 5s boards 


BLOOMFIELD.—THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 


With copious English Notes, Critical, Fae ed and Explanatory Especially formed for 
the use of adyanced Students and Candidates for Holy Orders By Rev S T BLOOMFIKLD, 
DD FSA_ 6th Edition 2vols 8vo with a Map of Palestine, €2, cloth 


BLOOMFIELD.—ACOLLEGE&SCHOOLGREEK TESTAMENT; 
With shorter Fnglish Notes, Critical, Pmilological, and Fxplanatory, formed for use im 
Colleges and the Public Schools By theRey S T BLoomFIFLD, DDFSA _ 4th Edition, 
greatly enlarged and improved Fcp 8vo 10s 6d cloth 


BLOOMFIELD.—GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 


NFW TESTAMENT especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in 
Public Schools, but also tended as a convenient Manual for Biblical studcnts m general 
By Dr BLooMFIELD 2d Ldition, enlarged and improved Fep 8vo 10s 6d cloth 


BOY’S OWN BOOK (TILE): 


A Complete Encyclopxdia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Rerreative, of Boy- 
hood and Youth 23d Edition Square 12mo with many F ngravings on Wood, 6s boarde 


BRANDE.—A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 


AND ART, comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Prmciples of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge, with the Derivation and Definition of all the 1¢1ms m General Use 
hdited by W T BRANDE,F RSL &L , assisted by JosurH CAUVIN, ksq 8vo with Wood 
Engravings, 3, cloth 


BRAY’S (MRS ) NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


Revised and corrected by Mrs Bray  In10vols fup 8vo witha Portrait, Frontispieces, 
and Vignettes, uniformly with “ Lhe Standard Novels,’’? €3, cloth —Or, 


1 The White Hoods, 6s 4 hkitz of Fitz-Ford, 6s 8 Trials of the Heart, 6s 
2 De Foix 68 5 Lhe Talba, 6s 9 Henry de Pomeroy, 6s 
3 ‘Lhe Protestant, 68 6 Warleigh, 63s 10 Courtenay of Walrceddon,6s 


7 Trelawny of Trelawne, 68 


BRAY.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY ; 


Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and SocialScience By CHARLES 
Bray 2vols 8vo 15s cloth 


BREWSTER.—TREATISE ON OPTICS. 


By Sir Davip BrRewsTER, LLD FRS, &c New Edition Fep Svo with Vignette Title, 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6s cloth 


BUCKLER (WJ. C. AND C, A.J—A HISTORY OF THE 


ARCHITECTURE of the ABBEY CHURCH of ST ALBAN, with especial reference to the 
Norman Structure By J C and C A BuckueEr, Architects S8vo with numerous 
Illustrations [In the pr ess 


BUDGE (J.)—THE PRACTICAL MINER’S GUIDE; 


Comprising a Set of Tngonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or Diagonal, 
Vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling , with their application to the Dial, Exercise of 
Drifts, Lodes, Shdes, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, &c By J BupGE New 
dition, considerably enlarged 8vo with Portrait of the Author, 12s cloth 


BULL.—THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 


m HEALTH and DISEASE By T Buti, MD Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician-Accucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution 2d hdition kecp 8vo 7s cloth 


BULL.—HINTS TO MOTHERS, 


For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room, 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connection with those subjects By Tuomas BuLL, 
MD &c 4th Edition Fep 8svo 7s cloth 
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BURGER.—THE “‘ LEONORA” OF BURGER. 


Transiated by JuLIA M Cameron With Six large Illustrations, drawn on Wood by 
D, Machse, R A and engraved by John Thompson Crown 4to [in the press 


BURNS. ~ THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 


containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion 
By Joun Bunus, MD F.R.S' 6th Edition 12mo 7s boards 


BURNS.—CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS ; : 


Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Religion By Joun Burns, M D 
FRS Author of “ The Principles of Christian Philasophy ” Fep Svo 6s cloth 


BUTLER.—SKETCH OF ANCIENT & MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By SaMveL Bourier, DD late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury Schoo! New Edition, revised by the Author’s Son 8vo 9s boards 


BUTLER.—AN ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By the late Dr Botrrr Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a New Set of 
Plates , With an Index ofall the Names of Places, referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes 
New Kkiition 8svo 12s half-bound 


BUTLER.—AN ATLAS OF ANCTENT GEOGRAPHY. 


By the late Dr BurLer Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, with an Index of all 
the Names of Places, referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes New Edition, from an entirely 
new and corrected Set of Plates S8vo 12s half-bound 


BUTLER. -A GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY By the late Dr 8 BuTL¥FR Consisting of Forty five coloured Maps, and 
Indices New Edition, from an entirelynew and corrected Set of Plates 4to 248 half-bound 


CALLCOTT.—A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 


With upwards of 120 Wood Engravngs By LapyCauucorr Square crown 8vo 258 cloth 


CARTOONS (THE PRIZE).—THE PRIZE CARTOONS 


EXHIBITED IN WESTMINSIER HALL, A p 1843 Pubhshed under the Sanction and 
Patronage of Her Majesty’s Commissioners on the Fine Arts 

The average size of the Prize Cartoons 18 fifteen feet n width and ten in height <A reduced 
scale of one inch and a half to the foot has been adopted, and in the process of reduction 
every care has been takcn faithfully to preserve all the characteristic features of the originals, 
and the Lngraving of each work has been subjected to the approval of its author Lithography 
has been chosen gs the most suitable medium for producing copies of these important works 


The sive of the work 18 large folio The price of the Eleven Engraving, in a neat Port- 
folio, €5 5s , Proofs before Letters, #8 8s 


CATLOW.—POPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; 


Or, the Shel) Cabinet arranged being an Introduction to the Modern System of Concholo 
with a sketch of the Natural History ot the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and &@ complete Descnptive List of the Families and Genera By Acnes CaTLow Fep 8vo 
with 312 Woodcuts, 10s 6d cloth 


CHALENOR.—POETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHALENOR. 


Fep 8svo 4s cloth 


CHALENOR.—WALTER GRAY, 


A Ballad, and other Poems By Mary CHALENOR 2d Edition, including the Authoress’s 
Poetical Remams Fcep 8vo 6s cloth 


CLAVERS.—FOREST LIFE. 


By Mary Cavers, an Actual Settler, Author of “A New Home, Who’ll Follow?” 2 vols 
fep 8vo 12s sloth 


COCKS (C.)—BORDEAUX, ITS WINES, AND THE CLARET 


COUNTRY By C Cocks, B L Professor of the Livmg Languages im the Royal Colleges of 
France, Translator of the Works of Michelet and Quimet Dedicated, by permission, to 
M LeComteT Duchatel Post 8vo with View of Bordeaux, 8s 6d cloth 


COLLEGIAN’S GUIDE (THE); 


Or, Recollections of College Days, setting forth the Advantages and Temptations of a Univer- 
sity Education By **t Sesene, MA se College, Oxford 1 Post Svo 106 64 cloth 
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COLLIER (J. PAYNE.)—A BOOK OF ROXBURGHE BALLADS. 


Edited by Joun PAYNE CoLurer, Esq P (In the press 


COLTON.—LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 


By the Rev C C, Cotton New Ldition 8vo 12s cloth 


CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 


gth kdition, improved Fcp 8vo 22 Plates,7s 6d cloth, with the plates coloured, 128 cloth 


COOLEY.—THE WORLD SURVEYED IN THE NINETEENTH 


CFNTURY, or, Recent Narratives of Scientific and Fxploring Fxpeditions (chiefly under- 
taken by command of Forcign Governments) Collected, tranklated, and, where necessary, 
abndged, by W _D Cootry, ksq Author of the “ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery” 
i the Cabinet Cyclopedia, &c — The kirst Volume of the Series contains, 


THE ASCENT of MOUNT ARARAT By Dr Fairpricu Parrot, Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Dorpat, Russian Imperial Councillor of 
State, &c syvo witha Mapby Arrowsmith, and Woodcuts, 148 cloth 

The Second Work of the Serres will be 
ERMAN’S TRAVELS through SIBERIA — 8vo0 [In the press 


COOLEY.—TIE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND 


DISCOVFRY By W D Coouey, ksq 3Svols fcp 8vo with Vignette Titles, 18s cloth 


COOPER (REV. E.)—SERMONS, 


Chiefly designed to elucidate some of the leading Doctrines of the Gospel To whichis added, 
an Appendix, contiuming Sermons preached on several Publix Occasions, and printed by 
desire By the Rev KDWARD CoorErR 7th I'dition 2vols 12mo 10s boards 


COOPER (REV. E.)—PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, 


Designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruction By Rey Epwarp Cooper New Edition 
7 vols l12mo £1 18s boards 
*,* Vols 1 to4, 5s each, Vols 5 to 7,68 each 


COPLAND.—A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 


comprising General Pathology, the Nature and lreatment of Diseases, Morbid Structmes, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different I:pochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formule of the Medicines recommended By JAMFS CuPLAND, 
M DD Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, &c &c &c Vols 1 and 2, 
810 €3,cloth, and Part 10,48 6d sewed 

*,* To be completed mn One more Volume 


COSTELLO (MISS.)—TITE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA. 


A Series of Translations from the Persian Poets By Miss Louisa SiuartT Costreu.o, Author 
of “Specimens of the karly Poctry of France,” ‘*A Suminer amongst the Bocages and the 
Vines,’’ &c LongSsvo with Dluminated Pages and Borders printed 1n rose colour, 188 boards, 
or 31s 6d bound in rose coloured morocco (Persian style) by Hayday 


COSTELLO (MISS).—THE FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS 


OF NORTH WALFs, bcing a Pictoiial Tour through the most interesting parts of the 
Countiy By Lovisa Stuari Costs vo, Author of “ Lhe Rose Gaiden of Persia,”’ ‘‘ Bearn 
and the Pyrenees,” &c Hlustrated with Views, from Original Sketches by D H M‘Kewan, 
engraved on wood, and Iithographed, by T and E Giiks Square 8vo with Map, 14s cloth 


CRESY (E.)—AN ENCYCLOP ADIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical By Fpwarp Cresy, FSA CF Illustrated by 
many Hundred Engravings on Wood, explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, and Con- 
stiuctions which come under the Direction of the Civil kngineer 8vo uniform with Messrs 
Longman and Co ’s Series of One Volume Encyclopadias and Dictionaries [In the pres 


CROCKER’S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 


kitth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modcrnized, by T G 
Bunt, Land surveyor ‘10 winch are added, LABLLS OF SIX FIGURE LOGARIIHMS, 
&c ,superintended by R Farvey, ofthe Nautical Almanac kstablisbincnt Post8vo 128 cloth 


CROWE.—THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


From the Earhest Period to the Abdication of Napuieon By E E Crowsk,Esq 8 vols fep 
8vo with Vignette Titles, 18s cloth 


DAHLMANN. HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 
y 


F C Dauumann, late Professor of History at the University of Gottingen = ‘Lranslated 
from the German, by H Evans Luoyp 8svo 10s 6d cloth 
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DALE (THE REV. T.) —-THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND 
FAMILY CHAPLAIN, m two Parts the first Part being Church Services adapted for 
domestic use, with Prayers for every day of the weck, selected exclusively from the Book of 
Common Breyer Part 2 comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday 1n the year 
By the Rev THoMAs Dae, M A Canon-Residentiary of St Pau]’s, and Vica) of St Bride’s, 
London Post 4to handsomely printed, 21s cloth or, bound by Hayday, 31s 6d calflettered, 
€2 108 morocco, with goffered edges 


DANTE, TRANSLATED BY WRIGHT.—DANTE. 


Translated by IctABop CHARI ES WriGHT, M A late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford 
A New Edition, revised and coriected 3 vols fep Svo with Portrait, 7s 6d sewe 


%* Vol I contains the Inferno, Vol II the Purgatorio, Vol 111 the Paradiso 


DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY).—ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMISS&RY, in a Course of Lectures By Sir HUMHHRY Davy With Notes by Dr Joun 
Davy 6th kdition 8yvo with 10 Plates, 15s cloth 


DE BURTIN.—A TREATISE ON THE KNOWLEDGE NECES- 


SARY to AMATEURS of PICLURIS  [ranslated and Abridged from the Fiench of M 
Francis XAviErR Di Burin, burst Stipendiary Member of the Royal Academy of Brussels 
in the Class of sciences, &e¢ By Rowerr WuHitTF, ksq 8vo with four Plates, 12s cloth 


DE CUSTINE. —RUSSIA. 


By me MA paUIe De CusTinxi Translated from the French 2d Edition 3 vols post 8vo 
3is 6d clot 


DE LA BECHE.—REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 


WALL, DFVON, and WLSF SOMERSFT By Htenry T De wa Beone, FRS &e, 
Director of the Ordnance mrs i Survey Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners 
of H M Treasury 8svo with Maps, Wooccuts, and 12 large Pates, 14s cloth 


DE MORGAN.—AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 


And on their Apphcation to Life Contingencies and Insurance Offices By AUG DE MorGAN, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge Fcp 8vo with Vignette Title, 6s cloth 


DE SISMONDI.—THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUB- 


LICs, or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of kreedom in Italy, from A D 476 to 1806 By 
J C L sismonp: Fcp 8vo with Vignette Title, 6s cloth 


DE SISMONDI. — THE HISTORY OF TIME FALL OF THE 


ROMAN FMPIRE (Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Baibarians 
By J C L Dr Sismonpr 2 vols fep 8vo with Vignette ‘Litles, 12s cloth 


DE STRZELECKI (P. E)—THE PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION 


of NEW SOUTH WALES and VAN DIIMAN’S LAND, accompanied by a Geological Map 
Sections, and Diagrams, and Figures of the Organic Remains By P F DE SIRZELECKI 
8vo with coloured Map and numerous Platcs, 24s cloth 


DIBDIN (THE REV. T F.)—THE SUNDAY LIBRARY: 


Containing nearly One Hundred Sermons, by eminent Divines With Notes, &c by the Rev 
T F Dispin,DD 6vols fep 8vo with Sx Portraits, 308 cloth, or, #2 128 6d neatly 
half-bound in morocco, with gult edges 


DODDRIDGE.—THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 


Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improvement ofeach Section By P Doppatpct, DD Lo which is prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, byA Kipris,D D FRS andSA_ New hdition, 4 vols 8vo #1! 168 cloth 


DONOVAN.—A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 


By M Donovan, MR1A_ Fourth Idition Fcep 8vo with Vignette Title, 6s cloth 


DONOVAN.-—A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


By M Donovan, Esq M RIA Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
lheland 2 vols fcp 8vo with Vignette Titles, 128 cloth 


DOUBLEDAY’S BUTTERFLIES —THE GENERA OF DIUR- 


NAL LEPIDOPTERA , comprising their Generic Characters—s Notice of the Habits and 
Transformations—and a Catalogue of the Species of each Genus By Fpwarp DouBLEDAY, 
Esq FLS &c, Assistant in the Zoological Department of the British Museum Imperial 4to 
uniform with Gray and Mitchell’s Ornithology , Illustrated with 75 Coloured Plates 


*«* To be published im Monthly Parts, 5s each, each part to consist of 2 colouréd plates, 
with accompanying Letter-press, giving the Gener Characters, a Short Notice of the abits, 
and a Catalogue of the Species of each Genus Part 1 will appear ou the 2d of November 
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DOVER.—LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 


By Lorp Dover 2d Edition 2 vols 8vo with Portrait, 28s boards 


DRUMMOND (DR. J. L.)—LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATU- 
RALIST, ON THE STUDY OF NATURE AND NATURAL THEOLOGY By James L 


DrummMonp, M D Author of “First Steps to Botany,” &c Second Edition Post 8vo with 
Wood Engravings, 7s 6d boards 


DRUMMOND.—FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 


Intended aa popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to its study as a branch of general 
education By J L Drummonp,M D 4th Edit 12mo with numerous Woodcuts, 9s bds 


DUNHAM.—THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 
By Dr DuNHAM $3 vols fcp 8vo with Vignette Titles, 18s cloth 
Tue History or Evrore purging THe Tar History oF Potann’~ By Dr 





Mippue Aces By Dr Dunham 4 vols Dunham fFcp 8vo with Vignette Title, 
fep 8vo with Vignette Titles, 21 48 cloth 6s cloth 

Tae History or SPAIN AND Portucan | TH" Lives or tHE Earty Wrirers 
By Dr Dunham 5 vols fcp 8vo with OF GreAr BriraIn' By Dr Dunham, 
Vignette Titles, €1 10s cloth R Bell, Esq &c Fep 8vo with Vignette 


Title, 63 cloth 

Tur History or SwepEN, DENMARK, | Tas Lives or British DRAMATISTS 
AND Norway By Dr Dunham $8vols | By Dr Dunham, R Bell, Esq &c 2 vols 
fep 8vo with Vignette Titles, 188 cloth | fep 8vo with Vignette litles, 12s cloth 


DUNLOP GOHN).—THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 


Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earhest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age By JoHN DuNnLop, Esq 3d Edition, 
completein one volume Medium 8vo 15s cloth 


ECCLESTON (JAMES.)—A MANUAL OF ENGLISH ANTIQUI- 


By JAMES kIccuiFston, I} A Head Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School 
8vo with numerous Illustrations on Wood [In the presse 


ELLIOT (J.)—A COMPLETE TREATISE ON PRACTICAL 


GEOMETRY and MENSURATION With numerous Exercises By James Exuiort, 
formerly Teacher of Mathematics in the Mechanics Institution of Liverpool 8svo 5s cloth 


*,* KEY, containing full Demonstrations and Solutions S8vo 6s cloth 


ELLIOTSON.—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 


With which 1s sien al ka much ofthe elementary part of the “‘ Institutiones Physiologice’’ 
of J F Blumenbach, Professor in the University of Gittmgen By Jonn I LuL1ioTson, M D 
Cantab FRS Fifth Edition Svo witb numerous Woodcuts, 42 2s cloth 


ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the Fnglish 
Texts, includmg a Concordance to the Pioper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English and 
English-Greek 2d Edition, with a new Index Royal 8vo 42s cloth 


ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE 


of the OLD TESTAMENT, being an attempt at a Verbal Connection between the Onginal 
and the Lnglish Translations with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur- 
rences, &c &c 2 vols royal8vo £3 13s 6d cloth, large paper, £4 14s 6d 


ESDAILE (DR. J..—MESMERISM IN INDIA; 


And its Practical Application in Surgery and Medicine By James Espartze, MD Civil 
Assistant-Surgeon, Lh 1 CS Bengal Fecp 8vo 68 6d cloth 


ETHERIDGE (J. W.)—THE SYRIAN CHURCHES ° 


Their Early History, Liturmes, and Literature With a literal Translation of the Four 
Gospels from the Peschito, or Canon of Lioly Scripture in use among the Onental Christians 
from the earliest times By J W EruHeripce 12mo 7s 6d clot (Juet ready 


FAREY.—A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 
Mistoncal, Practical, and Descriptive By JoHn Fargy, Engineer 4to illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 25 Copper-plates, #5 5s boards . 
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FAWN (THE) OF SERTORIUS. 


2 vols post 8vo 188 cloth 


“ As a work that contains lively and graphic pictures of life and manners in a distant age, we commend it to the perusal 
of our readers ’ —€ arric 


FERGUS.— HISTORY OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


From the Discovery of America to the Election of General Jackson tothe Presidency By the 
Rev H Ferevs 2 vols fcp 8vo with Vignette Titles, 128 cloth 


FIELD.— POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE 
VETERINARY RECORDS OF THE LATE JOHN FIRLD  Fdited by his Brother, 
WILLIAM Fiexp, Veterinary Surgeon, London 8svo 8s boards 


FITZROY (LADY).—SCRIPTURAL CONVERSATIONS BF- 


TWEEN CHARLESand hisMOLHER By Lady CuariusFirzroy Fecp 8vo 48 6d cloth 


FORSTER.—THE STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


OF FNGLAND With an Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in Fk nglish History 
By JOHN Forster Feq 5vols fep 8vo with Original Portraits of Pym, Elot, Hampden, 
Cromwell, and an Histotcal Scene atter a Picture by Cattermole, #41 10s cloth 


The above 5 vols form Mr Forster’s poren of the Javes of Fminent British Statesmen, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right Hon P Courtenay, and John korster, Esq 7 vols fcp 8vo 
with Vignette Titles, £2 28 cloth 


FORSTER (REV. C..—THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 


ARABIA, or, the Patriarchal Fvidences of Revealed Rehgion A Memorr, with illustrative 
Maps and an Appendix, containing ‘Translations, with an Alphabet and Glossary of the 
Hamyantic Pager pions recently discovered in Hadramaut Bythe Rev Ciarces lorsikEr, 
BD Author of “Mahometanism Unveiled’? 2vols 8vo 80s cloth 


FORSTER (REV. C.)—THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB, D.D.F.RS , 


late Bishop of Limerick With a Selection from Ins Letters By the Kev CHARLFS 
Forster, BD Rector of Stisted, and formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop Second 
Edition &vo with Portrait, &c 16s cloth 


FOSBROKE.—A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, 


MANUFACTURFS, and INSTITUTIONS of the GRFFKS and ROMANS By the Rev 
T D Fossroknt, &c 2vols fcp 8vo with Vignette Litles, 128 cloth 


FROM OXFORD TO ROME, 


And, How it fared with some who made the Journey By a Companion Traveller Fep 8vo 


[Nearly ready 
GERTRUDE 


A Tale By the Author of “ Amy Herbert’? Edited by the Rev WiLtLt1am SEwx.u, BD 
of Exeter College, Oxford 3d Edition 2vols fep tvo 95 cloth 


GILBART (J W.) — THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 


BANKING By Jamgs WILLIAM GILDARY, General Manager of the London and West- 
minster Bank 3d Edition 8vo 9s boards 


GLEIG.—LIVES OF MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY 


COMMANDLRS- Bythe Rev G R Gieta 38vols fep 8vo with Vignette Titles, 18s cloth 


GLENDINNING.—PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE 


OF THE PINE APPLE By R GLrNpinvwina, Gardener tothe Right Hon Lord Rolle, 
Bicton 12mo with Plan of a Pinery, 5s cloth 


GOLDSMITH. — THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER 


GOLDSMITH Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from the Designs of G W_ Cope, A RA, 
Thomas Creswick, ARA, J C Horsley, R rave, AR A, and Frederick Tayler Mem- 
bers of the Etching Club With a Biographical Memoir, and Notes on the Poems Edited 
bv Botron CorneEy, Esq Square crown 8vo uniform with ‘“Thomson’s Seasons,’ 21s 
cloth , or, bound in morocco, by Hayday, #1 16s 


*,* One Hundred Copies, £2 2s each, printed on prepared paper of great beauty 


GOOD.—THE BOOK OF NATURE. 


A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation By JonN Mason 
Goop,M D FRS,&c’ Third Edition, corrected 3vols fup Svo 248 cloth 


GOWER.—THE SCIENTIFIC PHANOMENA OF DOMESTIC 


. LIFE By CHARLES Foote GowER fFecp 8vo (in the press 
sip th a 
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GRAHAM.—ENGLISH ; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION : 


explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples By G F Granam _ Second Edition, 
revised and improved Fcp 8vo 7s cloth 


GRANT (MRS.)—LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 


Being the Cou e ponvence with her Friends, between the or 1773 and 1803 Ky Mra Grant, 
of Laggan Sixth kdition Edited, with Notes and Add. 
Esq 2 vols pust 8vo 218 cloth 


GRANT (MRS.)—MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


the late Mrs Giant, of Laggan, Author of ‘ Letters from the Mountains,”’ “ Memoirs of an 
Amenecan Lady,” &c &c kdited by her Son, J P Grant, Esq 2d dition 3 vols pont 
8vo with Portrait, 31s 6d cloth 


GRATTAN.—THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 


From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1880 By T C Gratran, 
ksq Fep svo with Vignette Title, 6s cloth 


GRAY (JOHN).—GRAY’S ELEGY, 


Written m a Country Churchyard Hluminated in the Missal style By Owen Jonegs, 
Architect Imp 8vo 38is 6d elegantly bound in patent 1elievo leather 


GRAY.—FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 


Selected fiom various Autho1s Etched for the Use of Students By Marra EMMA Gray 
Vol 1 8vo with 78 plates of Ligures, 128 cloth 


GRAY AND MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY.—THE GENERA 


Of BIRDs, comprising then Generic Chaiactcis, a Notice of the Habits ot each Genus, and 
an eatcnsive J ist of Specics, referred to thei: several Genera By Grorest Ronprre Gray, 
Acad Imp Geoig Horent Soc Corresp Seno: Assistant of the Zoological Department 
British Museum , and Author of the “ Ist of the Genera of Birds,’ & &¢ Tilustrated with 
three Hundred and Fifly imperial quarto lates, by Davip Wit LIAM MIICHFLL 

In course of publication, in Monthly Parts, 10s 6d cach, cach Part consisting generally of 


PRINTED FOR MESSRS LONGMAN AND CO l} 

tions, by her son, J P Grant, 
t 
| 
| 


Foul 1mpetial quarto colourcd Platcs and Lhiec plam, and accompanying | etterpress , giving 

the Generic ( haracters, short Remaiks on the Elabits, and a List of Species of each: Genus as 

complete as possible ‘The uncoloured Plates contain the Characters of all the Genera of 
| the variuus Sub-tamulies, consisting of numerous details of Heads, Wings, and Feet, as the 
| Case may require, for pointing out their distinguishing Characteis 


’ *,* The work will not exceed Fifty Mouthly Parts, of which Thirty have appeared 


| GREENER.—THE GUN; 


| Or, a Lreatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire-Arms By W GreEeENeER, Inventor of 
an improved method of kiring Cannon by Percussion, &c = 8vo with Illustrations, 158 boards 


GREENWOOD (COL.)—THE TREE-LIFTER ; 


Or, a New Method of liansplantimg [rees By Col Gro GREENWOOD 8vo with an lllus- 
trative Plate, 7s cloth 


GRIMBLOT (P.)—LETTERS OF WILLIAM IIT. AND LOUIS 


XIV and of their Mimisters Tlustrating the Domestic and Foreign | olicv of England durmg 
the period which followed the Kevolution of 1688 _bxtracted trom the Archives of France 
and kngland, and from Foreign papers Edited by P GRimBLor 8yvo [In the pi ess 


GUEST.—TIE MABINOGION, 


kiom the Llyfr Coch o Hergest, or Red Book of Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS 
with an Inglish Translation and Notes By Lady CHARLOTTA Guest Parts 1 to 6 
Royal 8vo &s each, sewed 


GUICCIARDINI (F )—THE MAXIMS OF FRANCIS GUIC- 


CIARDINI Translated by LmMMA MARTIN With Notes, and Parallel Passages from 
the works of Machiavelli, Lord Bacon, Pascal, Rochetoucault, Montesquieu, Burke, 
‘Lalleyrand, M Guizot, &c , and a Sketch of the Life of Guicuiardini Square tcp 8vo with 
Voitrait, 78 boards, or bound in morocco by Hayday, 14s 


GWILT.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITECTURE 5 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical By JoserpH GwiILt, Fsq FSA _ Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J S Gwitt 8vo 52s 6d cloth 


HALL.—NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 


FIFTY-THREE MAPS, on Colombier Paper, with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully 
coloured Constructed entirely from Ncw Drawings, and engraved by Sipnuy HaLun New 
Fdition, thoroughly revised and corrected , including all the Alterations rendered necessary 
by the recent Official Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison 
with the authenticat discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Iravels Folded in 
half, Nine Guineas, half-bound 1n russia, full size of the Maps, fen Pounds, half-bd russia 
ri 
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HALSTED.—LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 


as Duke of Gloucester and King of England m which all the Charges agamst him are care- 
fully investigated and compared with the Statements of the Cotemperary Authonties By 
CaroLinr A HALsTeEp, Author of “The Life of Margaret Beaufort ’? 2 vols 8vo with an 
Oniginal Portrait and other Illustrations, #1 10s cloth 


HAND-BOOK OF TASTE (THE) ; 


Or, How to Observe Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues By Fasrus 
Picton 3d Edition Fecp 8vo 35 boards 


HANSARD.—TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 


ByG A Hansarvd 12mo 6s 6d cloth 


HARRIS.—THE HIGHLANDS OF ATHIOPIA; 


Being the Accout of Eighteen Months’ Residence of a British Lmbassy to the Christian Court 
of Shoa By Major Sir W C Harats, Author of “ Wild Sports in Southein Africa,” &c 
2d Edition ‘3 vols 8vo with Map and Iilustrations, £2 2s cloth 


HAWES.—TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 


And Adventures of the Early Settlers in America, from the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
in 1620, to the Time of the Declaration of Independence By BARBARA Hawes Fcp 8vo 
with Frontispiece, 6s cloth 


HAWKER.—INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


In all that relates to Guns and Shooting By Lieut Col P Hawker 9th Fdit corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with E:ghty-five Plates and Woodcuts by Adlard aud Branston, from 
Drawings by C Varley, Dickes, &c 8vo #1 1s cloth 


HAYDON.—LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN: 


Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, to the University 
of Oxford, & By B R Haypon, Historical Painter With Portraits of the Author and of 
Sir eves wakes andother Illustrations, from Designs drawn on Woodbythe Author 2vols 
8vo 24s clo 


HENSLOW.—THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY ByJ S Hrenstow,M A FLS &c Fep 8yvo with Vignette 
Title, and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6s cloth 


HERSCHEL.—A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 


By Sir JouN HeRscHeEt New Edition Fcp 8vo with Vignette Title, 6s cloth 


HERSCHEL.—A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 


STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY By Si JoHN HERSCHEL NewEdition Fcp 8vo 
with vignette title, 6s cloth 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 


With a Glance at Bad Habits By Aywyés “Manners make the man” 24th Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank Fcp 8vo 2s 6d cloth, gilt edges 


General Observations, Introductions—Letters of esto cea gin ag Nase daca ot AB pre 
Snuff—Fashion—Dress—Music—Dancing—Conversation—Advice to Tradespeople—Visiting , 
Visiting Cards—Cards—Tattling—Of General Society 


HISTORICAL PICTURES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 


In Black and White Made on the spot, from Records 1n the Archives of Switzerland By a 
WANDERING ARTIST 2 vols post 8vo 188 cloth 


HOARE.—A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD 


of PLANTING and MANAGING the ROOTS of GRAPE VINES _ By CLtemenT Hoarg, 
Author of “ A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vineon Open Walls’? 12mo 5s cloth 


HOARE.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 


OF THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS’ By Cugment Hoare 3d Edition 8svo 
7s 6d. cloth 


HOBBES.—ENGLISH WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 


- ra now first collected by Sir WiLL1AM MoLEsworty, Hart. 16 vole 8vo 
clo 





*,* Separately the English Works, in 11 vols 5 10s , the Latin Works, in 5 vols £2 108 


HOLLAND.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 


METAL ByJ Houiann, Esq 3 vols fep Vignette rities, about 300 Woocdcuts, 188 cloth 
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HOLLAND.—MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 


By Henry Hottann, M D FRS &c Fellow of the Royal Colleze of Physicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Urdinery to His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
2d Edition 8vo 188 cloth 


HOOK (DR. W. F.)}-THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD’S 


MINISTRY a Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week By WALIER 
FarRquuHarR Hook, DD Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen 4th kdition Fep Svo 6s cloth g 


HOOKER.—THE BRITISH FLORA, 


In [wo Vols Vol 1, comprising Phenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns By Sir 
WILLIAM JACKSON Hooker, KH LLD ERA andLS &c &c &c Fifth Fdition, with 
Additions and Corrections , and 173 Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Corhposite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns 8svo with 12 Plates, 14s plam, with the 
plates coloured, 248 cloth 

Vol 2, 1n Two Parts, comprising the Cryptogamia and Fungi, completing the British Flora, and 
forming Vol 5, Parts 1 and 2, of Smith’s English Flora, 24s boards 


HOOKER AND TAYLOR.—MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 


Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described , 
with Plates, illustrative of the ‘tharacter of the Gene:aand Species By Sir W J Hooker 
and T TayLorn, MD FLS,&c 2d kdition, 8vo enlarged, 3ls 6d plain, 38 8s coloured 


HORNE (THE REV. T. H)—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


CRITICAL SFUDY and KNOWLFDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURIS By Tuomas 
HARTWFLL Horne, BD of St John’s College, Cambiidge, Rector of the united Parwhes 
of st Edmund the King and Martyr, and St Nicholas Acons, Lombard Stieet , Prehbendary 
ot St Paul’s A New Fdition, revised and coiected 5 vols Svo with numcrous Maps and 
Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscripts, 63s cloth, or £5, bound im calf halt extra, by Hayday 


*,* SUPPLEMENTARY PaGEs, for purchasers of the preceding edition, prict 1s 6d 


HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)—A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUC- 


ION tothe STUDY of the BIBLE By THomas Hartwrit Horne, Bf) of St John’s 
College, Cambridge Being an Analysis of his “Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy scriptures ”? 7th kdition, conected andenlarged 12mo with Maps 
and other Engravings, 9s boards 


HORSLEY (BISHOP).—BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


On the first Fourteen Historical Books of the Old Testament, and on the first Nine Piophetical 
Books BySamurt Horst ty, LLD § RS FSA Lord Bishop of st Asaph 2d Fdition, 
containing Translations by the Author never betore published, together with copious Indices 
2 vols 8vo #1 10s cloth —By the same Author, 
THE BOOK of PSALMS, translated from the Hebrew with Notes, explanatory and critical 
Fourth Edition 8yo 128 cloth 


HOWITT (MARY).—A COLLECTION OF THE BALLADS OF 


Mary Howitt as ah crown 8vo with a Portrait, from a picture by Miss Gillies, beautifully 
eugraved by W Egleton (in the press 


HOWITT.—THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 


By WiLL1AM Howirt _ 3d _ Edition, corrected and revis.d Medium 8vo with Engravings 
on wood, by Bewick and Williams, uniform with “ Visits to Remarkable Places,” 21s cloth 


HOWITT.—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES, 


Old Halls, Battle-Fie lds, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages mn English History and 
Puget By Witit1aM Howirr New Edition Medium 8vo with 40 Illustrations by 
$ Williams, 21s cloth 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHU MUBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER Medium 8vo with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts 
trom Drawhiea made on the spot for this work, by Messrs Carmichael, Richardsons, an 
Weld Taylor, 21s cloth 


HOWITT.—THE RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY: 
With Charactenstic Sketches of its Chief Cities and Scenery Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42 By Wiasitam Howitt, 
Author of ‘The Rural Life of England,” &c Med 8vo with above 50 Illustrations, 218 cloth 


HOWITT.—THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 


From the Unpublished MSS of Dr Cornehus By WILLIAM HowiTr 810 with 34 Wood- 
Engravings, and Seven Steel Plates, 21s cloth 
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HOWITT.—COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY : 


A lar Hiatory of the Treatment of the Natives, 1n all their Colones, by the Europeans 
By WitLtiam Howrrr Post 8vo 108 6d cloth 


HOWITT.—THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: 


Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself, exhrbiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country Edited by Wriiiam Howitt, Author 
of ‘The Rural Life of England,’ &c 2d Edition Fep 8vo with 40 Woodcuts, 88 cloth 


HOWITT (RICHARD).— IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA 


FELIX, during a Four Years’ Residencs in that ound with particular reference to the 
Prospects of Emigrants With Notes of a Voyage round the World, Australian Poems, &c 
By Richarp Howrrr Fep 8vo 7s cloth 


HUDSON.—PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 


In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will 4 and 1 Vict 
c 26 To which 1s added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 

. sonal Estate in the cise of Intestacy, with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information, 
&c By J C Hunpson, Esq 13th Edition, corrected Fcp 8vo 2s 6d 


HUDSON.—THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 


By J C Hupson, Esq of the Legacy Duty Office, London, Author of “‘ Plain Directions for 
Making Wilis,’”’ and ‘* The Parent’s Hand-book’”’ Fourth dition. Fop.8vo 5s cloth. 


*,* These two works may be had in one volume, 7a cloth 


HUDSON.—THE PARENT’S HAND-BCOK ; 


Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, kmployments, and Situations , contaiming useful and 
practical Information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaming their indu- 
cation with a view to particular occupations By J C Hupson, Lsq Author of “ Plain 
Directions for Making Wills’? Ecp 8vo 58 cloth 


HUMBOLDT (BARON).—BARON HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS : 


A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Univeise Translated, with the Author’s Sanction 
and Co-operation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Epwarp SABINE, RA 
For Sec RS Vol 1, post 8vo 128 cloth [Vol 2 is wn the press 


HUNT.—RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 
An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays, embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art RoBERT Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records, 
Museum of Economic Geology 8vo with Plate and Woodcuts, 108 6d cloth 


JACKSON.—PICTORIAL FLORA 5; 


Or, British Botany delineated, im 1500 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Flowering 
Plants indigenous to Great Britain , illustrating the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindley, Smith, & By Miss Jackson 8vo 15s cloth 


JAMES.—-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN, 


ByG P R James, Esq ,and E E Crowe, Esq 5vols fcp 8vo Vignette Titles, 30s cloth 


JAMES.—A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE 


BLACK PRINCE, and of vanous Events connected therewith, which occurred during the 
Reign of Edward Ll King of England ByG P R JAMEs, Esq 2d Edition 2vols tcp 
8vo Map, 15s cloth 


JEBB (BISHOP).—PASTORAL INSTRUCTIONS ON THE 


CHARACTER and PRINCIPLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND), selected from his former 
Publications By JoHNn Jess, D D F RS late Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe 
A New Edition Fcp 8vo 6s cloth —By the same Anthor, 

PIETY WITHOUT ASCETICISM, or, the Protestant Kempia a Manual of Christian Faith 
and Practice, selected from the Writings of Scou al, Charles Howe, and Cudworth, with 
Corrections and occasional Notes 2d Edition Fep 8vo 7s cloth 


JEBB (BISHOP) AND KNOX (ALEXANDER). — THIRTY 


YEARS’ CORRESPONDENCE between John Jebb, D D F RS Bishop of Limenck, Ardfert, 
Aghadoe, and Alexander Knox, Esq MRIA_  Ldited by the Rev CHarues ForeTer, B D 
Rector of Stisted, formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb 2d Edit 2 vols 8vo 288 cl 


JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 


REVIEW By Francis Jerrrey, now One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland 
4vols Svo 488 cloth, 
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JOHNSON.—THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


And Dictionary of Rural Affairs embracing all the recent Discovernes in Agricultural Che- 
mustry, adapted.to the comprehension of unscientific readers By CurmserRT W JOHNSON, 
Esq F RS Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the “ Farmer’s Almanack,” &c 8svo illustrated by 
Wood Engiavings, £2 10s cloth 


KANE. -ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ; 


Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applicerone of the Science to Medicme and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts By Sir Ropert Kanr, M M RIA, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society 8vof with 236 Woodcuts, 248 cloth 


KATER AND LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 


By Captain Kater and Dr Lanpner New Edition Fep svo with Vignette Title, and 19 
Plates, compnaing 224 distinct figuies, 6s cloth 


KEIGHTLEY.—OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 


From the Earhest Period By THomas KEIGHTLEY, aad New Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved Fep 8vo 6s cloth, or 68 6d boun 


KING (COL. J. A.)—TWENTY-FOUR YEARS IN THE 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, embracing the Author’s Personal Adventures, with the Civil 
and Military History of the Country, and an Account of its Political Condition before and 
during the Administration of Governor Rosas, his course of Policy, the Causes and Character 
of his Interference with the Government of Monte Video, and the circumstances which led to 
the Interposition of England and France By Col J Anrnowy KING, an Officer mn the 
Army of the Republic 8vo 148 cloth 


KIRBY & SPENCE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 


Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects compnsing an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of ther Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noses, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c By W Kirpy,MA FRS &I.S Rector of Barham, and W 
Seznce,Esqg FRS &LS 6thEdit correctedaudmuchenlarged 2vols 8vo 3ls 6d cloth 


KNOX (ALEXANDER).—REMAINS OF ALEXANDER KNOX, 


Ksq of Dublin, M RIA, containing Essays, chiefly explanatory of Christian Doctrine, and 
Confidential Letters, with Private Papers, illustrative of the Writer’s Chasacter, Sentiments, 
and Life 3d Edition, 4 vole tvo £2 8s cloth 


LAING.—NOTES ON THE SCHISM FROM THE CHURCH OF 


ROME, called the GERMAN-CATHOLIC CHURCH, instituted by J Ronge and I Czerski, 
in October 1844, on occasion of the Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat at Treves ByS Laine, 
sq Author of ‘ Notes of a Fraveller,” &c 2d Edition Fep 8svo 5s cloth 


LAING.—THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 


From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kings to the Middle of the Twelfth 
Century, commonly called The Hewmskringla Translated from the Icelandic of Snorro 
Sturleson, with Notes, and a Prelaminary Discourse, by SamurEL Larne, Author of “ Notes 
of a Traveller,” &c S3vols 8vo 36s cloth 


LAING.—NOTES OF A TRAVELLER, 


On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe, during the present century By SAMUEL LAING, Esq 2d Edition svo 16s cloth 


LAING —A TOUR IN SWEDEN, 


In 1838, comprising observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation By Samue. Larne, Esq 8vo 128 cloth 


LANE (R. J.)—LIFE AT THE WATER-CURE ; 


Or, a Month at Malvern To which 1s added, The Sequel By RicHarp J Lang, A RA 
Lithographer to Her Majesty and H RH Prince Albert Post 8vo with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 148 cloth 


] the Practical Use of a portion of the Church Catechism By the 
Author of “Amy Herbert,” and “Gertrude ” ited by the Rev W Sewaxrt, BD Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford New Edition Fep 8vo 58 


LAPLACE (THE MARQUIS DE).—THE SYSTEM OF THE 
GRD aamsloly Notes "By tue hay iiusay H Maury F TCD MNT A avo o¥0 
248 boards 
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LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA; 


Comprising a Series of Original Works on History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 

and Manufactures Conducted and edited by Dr LARDNER 

The Series, complete, in One Hundred and Thirty three Volumes, £39 18s The works, 
separately, 6s per volume ; 


LARDNER AND WALKER.—A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 


MAGNETISM, and MFTEOROLOGY ByD Larpnrr, LLD FRS, andC V Waker, 
Secretary of the Electiical Souiety 2 vols fcp 8vo with Vignette Titles, 12s cloth 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON HEAT. 


By D Larnpner, LLD, &c Fep 8vo with Woodcuts and Vignette Title, 63 cloth 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 


MATICS By Dr Larpnrr New Edition Fep 8vo with Vignette Title, 68 cloth 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 


By D LarpNeR, LLD FRS_ Fcp 8vo with Vignette Titlc, 6s cloth 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY 


And 1ts Apphcation to the Arts By Dr Larpner Fep 8vo Vignette Title, and upwards 
of 200 figures, 6s cloth 


L. E L.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 


LANDON New Edition, 4 vols fep 8vo with Illustrations by Howard, &c 288 cloth 
lettered, or handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt ec zes, 2 48 

The following Works separately — 
The IMPROVISATRICEh Fecp 10s 6d cloth | The GOLDEN VIOLET ¥cp 8vo 108 6d cloth 
The VENETIAN BRACELET 10s 6d cloth | The IROUBADOUR §Fep 8vo 10s 6d cloth 


LEE.—TAXIDERMY 5 


Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History For the 
use of Museums and Travellers By Mrs R Lre (formerly Mrs T E Bowdich), Author of 
Memoirs of Cuvier,” &c 6th kdition, improved, with an account of a Visit to Walton 
Hall, and Mr Waterton’s Method of Preserving Animals Fcp 8yo with Woodcuts, 7s cloth 


LEE.—ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


For the use of Schools and Young Persons comprising the Ernciples of Classification, 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals 
By Mrs R Les (formerly Mrs 1 E Bownpics), Author of “Taxidermy,” “ Memoirs of 
Cuvier,”? &c 12mo with Fifty-five Woodcuts, 7s 6d bound 


LEMPRIERE.—A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY ; 


Contaimming a copious Account of all the proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors, with 
the Value of Comms, Weights, and Meisures, used amongst the Greeks and Romans, anda 
Chronological Table By | Lempritre, DD 20th Edition, correctcd 8vo 9s cloth 


LEREBOURS (N. P.)—A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY ; 


Containing the latest Discoveries appertaining to the Daguerréotype Compiled from 
Communications by MM Paguerre and Arago, and other eminent Men of Science By N P 
LEREBOURS, Optician to the Observatory, Paris, &c ‘Translated byJ LaEertron Post 8vo 
with Plate, 7s 6d cloth 


LESLIE (C. R )—MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CON- 


STABLE, Esq RA Composed chiefly of his Letters By C R Lesitiz, RA Second 
Edition , with further Extracts from his Correspondence Small 4to with two Portraits (one 
from a new Sketch by Mr Leslie), and a Plate of ‘‘ Spring,” engraved by Lucas 21s cloth 


LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 


Fcp 8vo [In the press 


LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN (THE), 


From his first Introduction to Practice , including 20 Years’ Wandermgs throughout the 
Xceater part of Europe By the late Sir GkEorcE LEFEVRE 8 vols post Svo 31s 6d cloth 


LINDLEY.—INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 


By Prof J Linputey, PhD FRS LS &c 3d Edition with Corrections and co 
‘Additions 8v0 with 81x Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 188 cloth naderable 


LINDLEY.—FLORA MEDICA; 


A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine, in different P f 
the World By Jon Linney, PhD,FRS,&c 8vo 18s cloth nee 
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LINDLEY.—A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA 


Arranged according tothe Natural Orders By Professor Joun LINDLEY, Ph D, f R.S , &c 
$d Edition, with numerous additions, corrections, and improvements, 12mo 10s 6d cloth 


LINDLEY.—THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 


Or, an Attempt to explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples By Joun Linpuey, PhD,F RS _ 8svo with illustrations on Wood, 12s cloth. 


LINDLEY.—GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 


Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits ang Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain with 
Kalendars of the Wok required in the Orchard‘’and Kitchen Garden during every month in the 
year By@G LinpLry,C MHS _ Edited by Prof LiInpLEY 8svo lés bds 


LINWOOD (W.)—ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS, 


Sive Florilegium e lusibus poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium Grecis et Latinis decerptum 
Curante GULIELMO LINWoop, M A Adis Christi Alummo_ 8svo lds cloth 


LLOYD.—A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 


By the Rev H Luioyp, M A, FellowofTrin Coll Dublin 8vo 15s boards 


LORIMER.—LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 


On some Subjects connected with his Calling By CHarues Lorimer 3d Edition 12mo 
with an Appendix, 5s 6d cloth 


LOUDON (MRS.)—THE AMATEURGARDENER’SCALENDAR; 


Being a Monthly Guide as to what should be avoided, as well as what should be done ina 
Garden m each Month, with plain Rules fow to do what isrequisite By Mrs Loupon, Author 
of ** The Lady’s Country Companion,’’ *‘ Gardening for Ladies,’ &c Fep 8vo with numerous 
Illustrations [In the press 


LOUDON (MRS.)—THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION ; 


Or, How to Enjoy a Country Lite Rationally By Mrs Loupown, Autho: of ‘‘ Gardening for 
Ladies,” &c ew Edition kKcp 8vo with a Steel Plateand Wood Engravings, 7s 6d cloth 


LOUDON.—SELF-INSTRUCTION 


For Young Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers, 1n Arithmetic, Book- 

keeping, Geometry, Mensuration, Practical ae Oucmetey Mechanics, Land-Surveying 

Levelling, Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and 

Perspective , with Examples s ig their sholications to Horticulture and Agricultural Pur 
oses By thelateJ C Loupon, FLS HS &c With a Portrait of Mr udon, and a 
emoir by Mrs Loudon 8svo with Wood hngravings, 7s 6d cloth 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF GARDENING ; 


Presenting, In one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening in all Coun- 
tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying out Grounds, &c By J C Lovpon,F LS &c A New 
Edition, enlarged andimproved 8vo with nearly 1,000 Engravings on Wood, 50s cloth 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 


bemg the ‘ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum’”’ abridged contaiming the Hardy Lrees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Described , 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses m the Aits, and with kngravings of nearly all 
the Species Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters By 
Loupon, FLS &c 8svo with 2,000 Kngravings on Wood, €2 10s cloth 

The Origina] Work may be had in 8 vols 8vo with above 400 Octavo Plates of Trees, and 
upwards of 2,500 Woodcuts, €10, cloth 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF AGRICULTURE; 


Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
bb peepee productions of Agriculture including all the latest Improvements, a penere History 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical View of its present State, with Su gestions for 
its future progress in the British Isles, and pup ements bringing down the work to the year 
1644 By J c Loupon, FLGZ andHS &c_ 5th Edition. Svo with upwards of 1,100 
Engravings on Wood, by Branston, £2 10s cloth 


The SuPPLEMENT may be had separately, 5s sewed 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PLANTS ; 


Including all the Plants which are now found m, or have been introduced into, Great Britain 
giving their Natural History, accompamied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who 18 a mere Enghsh reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting By J C Lovpon,F LS &c The oe Characters 
by an Eminent Botanist, the Drawings by J D C Sowerby, FLS_ A New Edition, with 
pupplement, and a new General Index. svo with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, #3 138 6d 
cloth —The Supplement, separately, 8vo 15s cloth 
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LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 


VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE, ccolegs: numerous Designa, from the Villa 
to the edi and the Farm, mcluding Farm Houses, Farmeries, and other Agncultural 
Buildings , Country Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial Schools, with the requisite Fittings- 
up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and apuroprate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery each 
Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks By J C Lovpon, F LS, &c 
New Edition, edited by Mrs Lovpon Ssvo with more than 2,000 Engravings on Wood, 
€3 83 cloth ~The Supplement, separately, 8vo 78 6d sewed 


LOUDON.—HORTUS BRITANNICUS: 


A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain The 38d Edation, 
with a NEw SUPPLEMENT, prepared, under the direction of J C Louvon, by W H Baxtsr, 
and revised by Georce Don, FLS_ 8vo 31s 6d cloth 

The SUPPLEMENT separately, 8vo 28 6d sewed 

The LATER SUPPLEMENT separately, 88 


LOUDON.—HORTUS LIGNOSIS LONDINENSIS; 


' 

Or, a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London To 
which are added, their usual prices in Nurseries By J C Loupoy,F LS &c &vo 7s 6d cl 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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LOUDON. —THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA 


COMPANION, compres the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on 
which to form one, the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House, and the Laying-out, 
Planting, and general Management of the Garden and Grounds, the whole adapted for grounds 
from one perch to fifty acres and upwards in extent, intended for the instruction of those 
who know httle of Gardening or Rural Affairs, and moe particularly for the use of Ladies 
By J C Loupon,F LS &c_ 8vo with above 300 Wood kngravings, 20s cloth 


LOW.—ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 


BRITAIN , comprehending the Natural and Economical History of the Species and Breeds, 
Illustrations of the Rropertaee of kxternal Form, and Observations on the Principles and 
Practice of Breedin y Davip Low, Esq FRSE_ Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, &c , Author of “Elements of Practical Agriculture,’”? &c 8svo with 
Engravings on Wood, 25s cloth 


LOW.—THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 


Of Great Britain Described By Davip Low, Esq F RS E Professor of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh, &c he Plates from Drawings by W Nicholson, RS A reduced 
from a Series of O11 Paintinga, executed for the Agricultural Museum ofthe University of Edin- 
burgh, by W Smels, RSA 2vols atlas quarto, with 56 plates of animals, beautifully col’d 
after Nature, €16 16s half-bound in morocco —Or 1n four separate portions, as follows 

The OX 1 vol atlas quarto, with 22 plates, £6 165 6d half-bound in morocco 

The SHEEP 1 vol atlas quarto, with 21 plates, €6 16s 6d half bound in morocco 

The HORSE 1 vol atlas quarto, with 8 plates, €3, half-bound im morocco 

The HOG 1 vol atlas quarto, with 5 plates, €2 2s half-bound 1n morocco 


LOW.—ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 


Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm By D Low, Esq F RSE, Prof of Agriculturein University of Edin- 
burgh 4th Edit with Alterations and Additions, and above 200 Woodcuts 8svo 21s cloth 


LOW (PROFESSOR).--ON LANDED PROPERTY 


And the ECONOMY of FSTATES, comprehending the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, 
and the Principles and Forms of Leases, Farm-Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embank- 
ments, and other Rural Works, Minerals, and Woods BY Davipv Low, Esq FRSE 
Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh, &c , Author of « Elements of 
Practical Agriculture,’ &c 8vo with numerous Wood Engravings, 218 cloth 


LOW.—AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE SIMPLE 


BODIES of CHEMISTRY By Davip Low, Esq FRSE, Prof of Agriculture in tl 
University of Edinburgh 8svo bs cloth oe ? Ag in the 


MACAULAY.—CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 


TRIBUIED to The EDINBURGH REVIEW By the Right Hon Tuomas BaBINGTON 
MacaAuLAy 4th Edition 3 vols 8vo 366 cloth 


MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


By the Right Hon TFromas BABINGTON MACAULAY &sthEdition Crown 8vo 10s 6d cloth 


MACAULAY.—MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


A New Edition With numerous [lustrations, Orginal and from the An 0 
Wood by George Scharf, Jun and engraved by Samuel Williams Small 4to im Ppp r 
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MACKAY (CHARLES)—THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF 


THE ENGLISH LAKES, aSummer Ramble By Cuaries Maoxay, Esq LL D Author 
of “ Legends of the Isles,’’ ** The Salamandrine,”’ **The ‘lhames and its Tributaries,” &c 
8vo with beautiful Wood Engravings from Ongmal Sketches, 14s cloth 


MACKENZIE.—THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 


By W Mackenzir, VD, Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow 8vo with 
oodcuts, 10s 6d boards 


MACKINNON.—THE PASTORY OF CIVILISATION. 


By Wm ALEXANDER MACKINNON, FRS,M P for Lymington 2vols 8vo 248 cloth 


MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).—SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S 
MISCELLANEOUS WO 


RKS, including his Contributions to The Edimburgh Review 
Edited by Ropert JAMES MAckKIATOSH, Esq 3 vols 8vo 428 cloth 


MACKINTOSH, & —THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By Sir Jamrs MackxinrosH, W War.act, Fsq , and Rosurt Beut, Fsq 10 vols fep 
8vo with Vignette Titles, 3 cloth 


MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).—TIIE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS 
MORF By the Right Hon Sir JAMFs MACKINTOSH = Reprinted from the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, and intended as a Present Bouk or School Prize Fep 8vo with Portrait, 58 cloth, 
or bound 1n vellum gilt (old style), 88 


M’CULLOCH (J. R.)J—AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE AND 


STATISIICAL, of the BRITISH FMPIRE, exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Popa- 
lation, Industry, and Civil and Religious Institutions By J R M‘CuxLiocn, ng 3 It 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved 2 thick vols 8vo [dn the press 


M‘CULLOCH. —A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 


CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMFRCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION — Iilus- 
trated with Maps and Plans By J R M‘CuLtocn, sq An entirely New Edition, corrected 
throughout, enlarged, and improved, witha Supplement 8vo 50s cloth, or55s hf bd russia 
*,* This edition, which has been carefully corrected, comprises, besides the new Tariff, the 
new Acts relating to Banking, the Sugar ‘liade, Navigation and Customs, the hiring of 
Seamen, &c , and is further enriched with valuable formation from all parts of the world 


The Surr1 EMFNT to the last Edition may be had separately, 3s 6d sewed 


¢ 
M CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 
TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD ByJ R M‘CuLtocn, ksq A New Fdition 2vols 8yo with Six large 
Maps, ¢4 cloth 
*,* The new Articles have bcen printed separately, as a Supplement to the former Edition 
They comprise a full Account of the Present State of the United Kingdom, the Oregon Tern- 
tory, &c 8vo 58 sewed 


M‘CULLOCH.— THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECO- 


NOM} , being a Classified Catalogue of the principal Works in the different departments of 
Political Economy, with Historical, Critical, and Biographical Notices By J R M‘CuxLuocu, 
Fsq 8vo 148 cloth 


M‘CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 


PRACTICAL INFLUFNCE of TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM By J R 
M‘Cu1Locu, Esq 8svo 15s cloth 


MAITLAND (DR. CHARLES).— THE CHURCH IN THE 


CATACOMBS a eae ie of the Primitive Church of Rome _Iustiated by 1ts Sepulchral 
Remains By CHARLES MaiTLann, M D 8vo with numerous Wood Engravings, 148 cloth 


MARCET,—CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY ; 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and [llustrated by Experiments 
By Mrs Marcet New Edition, enlarged and improved 2vols fcp 8vo 14s cloth 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 


{n which the Elements of that Science are famihanly explamed By Mrs Marcet New 
Edition, enlarged and corrected Fcp s8vo with 23 Plates, 105 6d cloth 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY ; 


In which the Flements of that Science aie familiarly explainel By Mrs Marcer New 
Kdition revised and enlarged Fep 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
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MARCET. — CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 


LOGY, comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture 
By Mrs Marcer New Edition Fcp 8vo with 4 Plates, 9s clot 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 


By Mrs Marcrr New Edition, revised and corrected Fcp 8vo with coloured Map, 
shewing the comparative altitude of Mountains, 58 6d cloth 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, 


For the use of Children By Mrs Marcet 18mo 4s 6d cloth 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND, for the use of Children By Mrs Marcer 2d Edition, with Additions 18mo 5s cL 


MARGARET RUSSELL: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


(“This well written tale contains many passages of great force and beauty °"—LiTERARY GAz ) 
Fep 8yo 68 cloth 


MARRIAGE GIFT. 


Bya Mornurr A Legacy to her Ciildren Post 8vo 58 cloth 


MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN READY ; 


Or, the Wreck of the Pacific Written for Young People By Captain F Marryat, C B 
Author of * Peter Simple,” &c 3vols fep 8vo with Word Engravings, 228 6d cloth 


MARRYAT.—THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN ONE HUNDRED 


YEARS AGO By Captain F Marryat,C B Author of “‘ Masterman Ready,” &c 2 vols 
fcp 8\0 128 cloth 


MARRYAT.—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 


Written for Young People By Captain F Marryat,C B Author of “The Privateers-man 
One Hundred Years Ago,” &c 2vols fcp 8vo 128 cloth 


MARRYAT (CAPT.)—THE MISSION ; 


Or, Scenes in Africa Written for Young People By re tea F Marryat, CB Author of 
“The Settlers in Canada,’’ &c 2 vols fcp 8vo 12s clot 


MAUNDER.—THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY ; 


A new and Popular Fncyclopeedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres , including all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literatureand Art The whole written in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed BySAMUELMAUNDER 4th Edition kcp 8yo 10s cloth, bound 1n10an, 12s 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 


Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a 
Serios of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists, their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Religion, Manners, and Customs, & By SAMUEL MauNDER 2d Edition Fecp 8vo 10s 
cloth, bound in roan, 128 


MAUNDER.—THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY ; 


Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Age 

and Nations, from the Larliest Period of History, formmg anew and complete Dictionar 

of Universal Biography By SAMuEL Maunpir 5th Fadition, revised throughout, an 

Contane a copious Supplement, brought down to December, 1844 Fep 8yo 10s cloth, 
ound in roan, 128 


MAUNDER.—TUE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 


And LIBRARY of REFERENCF in Two Parts 16th Edition, thoroughly revised and 
enlarged Fcep 8vo 10s cloth, bound im roan, 12s 


*,* The principal contents of the present new and thoroughly revised ethtion of “ The 
Treasut y of Knowledge are—a new and enlarged English anchonary, with a Grammar, Verbal 
Distinctions, and Exeicises , anew Universal Gazetteer , a compendious Classical Dictionary, 
an Analysis of History and Chronology, a Dictionary of Law Terms , a new Synopais of the 
British Peerage , and various usetul Tabular Addenda 


MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT 


BRITAIN, and of the Museum of keonomic Geology in London Published by order of the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury Royal 8vo with Woodcuts and 9 large 
Plates (seven coloured), 21s cloth 
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MICHELET (J.)—PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES. 
B slated the French ( 


y J Micuaust Tran from Third Edition, which contains Michelet’s 
Preface, 1n reply to the attacks of the Jesuits), with the Author’s approbation, by C Cocks, 
BL New Editions Post 8vo 9s cloth, 16mo ls 4d sewed 


MICHELET (J.)—THE PEOPLE. 


By M MicuE et, Member of the Institute of France, &c Translated, with the approbation 
of the Author, by C Cocks, BL New Edition Post 8vo 98 cloth, 16mo 1s 6d sewed 


*y* Mr Cocks’s authorised transigfyons of Michelet’s “ Priests, Women, and Famihes,” and 
“The People,” in one vol 16mo 38 6d cloth 


MICHELET AND QUINET.—THE JESUITS, BY MM. 


MICHFLFT and QUINET ‘Translated from the Seventh Edition, with the approbation of 
the Authors, by C Cocxs, B L, Author of “‘ Bordeaux, its Wines, and the Claret Country ”’ 
New Edition 16mo 1s 6d sewed 

*,* Mr Cocke’s Authorised Translations of MM Michelet and Quinet’s “The Jesuits,”’ and 
M Quuinet’s “Christianity,” in one vol 16mo 4s cloth 


| MIGNET (M )—ANTONIO PEREZ AND PHILIP IT. OF SPAIN. 


M Mienert, Member of the Institute of France, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of 
oral and Political Sciences, &c Translated by C Cocks, BL Post 8vo 9s cloth 


MILES (WILLIAM).—THE HORSE’S FOOT, AND HOW TO 


KEEP ITSOUND By WiLu1am Mixes, Esq New Edit Royal 8vo with Engravings, 78 cl 


MILNER (REVS. J. & I.)—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


| of CHRIST By the Rev JosepH Miuner, AM With Additions and Corrections by the 
| late Rev Isaac MILNER, DD FRS New Edition ¢vols 8vo #2 88 boards 

| 

| 


MOHAN LAL.—LIFE OF THE AMIR DOST MOHAMMED 


KHAN, of CABUL with his Political Proceedings towards the Enghsh, Russian, and 
Persian Governments, including the Victory and Disasters of the British Army 1n Afghanistan 
By MoHAL LAL, Fsq mien of ths Persian Order of the Lion and Sun, lately attached to 
the Mission in Kabul 2 vols 8vo with numerous Portraits, 30s cloth 


MONTAUBAN.—A YEAR AND A DAY IN THE EAST; 


Or, Wanderings over Land and Sea By Mrs Exvior Montausan Post 8vo 7s cloth 


MONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 


New and only Complete Edition With some additional Poems, and Autobiographical 
Prefaces Collected and Fdited of Mr MonTGoMERY ¢vols fep 8vo with Portrait, and 
Seven other Plates, 20s cloth, or bound in morocco, 368 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; 


{ 
Containing the Author’s recent Introduction and Notes Complete in one volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron’s and Southey’s Poems Medium svo with a New Portrait, by George 
Richmond, and a View of the Residence of the Poet, 21s cloth, or 428 bound in morocco, 
by Hayday 
*,* Also, an kdition im 10 vols fep 8vo with Portrait, and 19 Plates, €2 10s cloth, 
bound in morocco, €4 108 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH : AN ORTENTAL ROMANCE. 


New Edition Medium 8vo illustrated with 13 Engravings finished im the highest style 
of the Art, 21s cloth, morocco, 35s, 01, with India Proof Plates, 42s cloth 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 


New Edition Fcp svo with Four Engravings, from Paintings by Westall, 10s 6d cloth, 
or, bound in morocco, 148 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


Illustrated byD Macuise,R A Imp 8vo with 161 Designs engraved on Steel, €3 38 bds , 
or 4 14s 6d bound m morocco, by Hayday Proof Impressions (only 200 copies printed, 
of which a few remain), €6 6s boards 

*,* India Proofs before Letters of the 161 Designs, on Quarter Colombier, in Portfolio (only 
25 copies printed, of which a few remain), 431 108 

India Proofe before Letters of the 51 Large Designs, on Quarter Colombier, in Portfolio 
(only 25 copies piinted, of which a few remain), £18 188 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


New Edition Fep 8syvo with Engraved Title and Vignette, 108 eloth , or, bound in 
morocco, 13s 6d 
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MOORE.—THE HISTORY OF IRELAND, 


From the Earhest Kings of that Realm down to its Last Chief By THomas Moore, Esq 
4vols fcp 8vo, with Vignette Titles, 948 cloth 


MOORE.—THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 


Considered in relation to Health ind Morals By Grorer Moorr,.M D Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London &c 2d Edition Post svo 7s 6d cloth 


MOORE.—THE USE OF TILE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 


MIND By Grorce Moors, MD Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, 
&c Post 8vo 9s cloth 


MORAL OF FLOWERS (THE). 


$d Edition Royal 8vo with 24 beautifully coloured Engiavings, £1 10s half-bound 


MORTON.—A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 


Containing those Agents known to cause Death in the Horse, with thc Svmptoms, Antidotes, 
Action on the fssues, and Tests By W J T Morton 12mo Gs incase, onrollers, 8s 6d 


MORTON.—A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 


For the Student in Vetermary Medicine, containing the Substances employed at the Royal 
Veterinary College, with an attempt at their classification, and the Pharmacopceia of that In- 
stitution By W J T Morton 3d Edition 12mo 10s cloth 


MOSELEY.-THE MECHANICAL PRINCiPLES OF ENGI- 


NEERING AND ARCHTLECTURE Bythe Rey H Mosrury,M A F RS, Professor of 
Natura) Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London, and Author of “ Mlustrations 
of Mechames,” &c 8vo with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 24s cloth 


MOSELEY.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS 


By the Rev H Mose ey, M A, Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s 
College, London, being the First Volume of the [tustrations of Science by the Professors of 
King’s College New dition Fep 8vo with numerous Woodcuts, 88 cloth. 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


Ancient and Modern Translated, with copious Notes, by Jamrs Murnock, DD _ Edited, 
with Additions, by Hrnry Soames, M A Rector of Stapleford-Tawncy, Essex New I dition, 
revised, and continued to the present time 4vols Svo 488 cloth 


MULLER.—INTRODUCTION TO A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 


of MYTHOLOGY By C O Mit.er, Author of “The Wistory and Antiquities of the 
Doric Race,” &c Translated from the German by John Leitch 8vo uniform with “ Muller’s 
Dorians,” 128 cloth 


MURRAY.—ENCYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY ; 


Compnaing a irl fad Description of the Earth exhibitme its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, 1ts Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com 

merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations By Huau Murray, 
FRSE assisted by other Wnters of emmence New Edition 8syvo with 82 Maps, and up 

wards of 1000 other Wooucuts, £3, cloth 


NECKER DE SAUSSURE.—PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 


Or, Considerations _on_the Course of Life Translated and abridged from the French of 
Madame Necker De Saussurh, by Miss HoLLAND 3 vols fep 8vo 198 6d cloth 
*,* Separately, Vols I and II 12s , Vol II] 78 6d 


NESBIT (A.)—A TREATISE ON PRACTICAL MENSURATION; 


Containing the most approved Methods of drawing Geometrical Figures , Mensuration of 
Superficies, Land-Surveying, Mensuration of Solids, the use of the Carpenter’s Rule, 
‘limber Measure, &c By A Nessir 12th Edition 12mo with nearly 300 Woodcuts, 6s bd 


KEY 7th Edition 12mo 58 bound 


NEWELL (REV. R. H.)—THE ZOOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH 


POETS, corrected by the Writings of Modern Naturalists By the Rev R H Neg 
Rector of Little Hormead Fcp 8vo with Engravings on Wood, 3s 6d cloth me 


NICOLAS.—THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 


Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements mdispensable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Ilistorical Events, and of Pubhe and Private Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time By Sir Wagais Nicotas, KC MG = Second kdition §$Fep 8vo 68 cloth 
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ORDNANCE MAPS (THE), AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THF UNITED KINGDOM —Messrs LonaMan and Co, buve 
been appointed by the Board of Ordnance Agents for the sale of the Maps of the Ordnance 
Survey of Great Britain Also, sole us for the sale of the Maps, Sections, and 
Books of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, and of the Museum of Economic 
Geology, under the Chief Commissioner of Her Majesty's Woods, Works, and Land Reventes 


*,* Complete deta:led Catalogues of both Series may be had on application 


OWEN. — LECTURES ON JHE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVE BRA1E ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons 1n 1843. By RicHarp Owen, F RS Hunterian Professor to the College From 
Notes taken by Wiliam White Cooper, M RCS and revised by Professor Owen With 
Glossary and Index svo with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, 148 cloth 


*,* A Second Volume, (On the Vertebrata) is preparing for publication 


PARABLES (THE). 


THE PARABLES of OUR LORD, richly 1Mumuinated, with appropriate Borders, prmted m 
Colours aud in Black and Gold, with a Design from one of the early German Engravers 
Square fep 8vo uniform in s8i7e with the “Sermon on the Mount,”? 21s in a massive carved 
binding in the style of the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, or 30s bound in morocco 
m the Missal style, by Hayday [Nea ly ready 


PARKES.—DOMESTIC DUTIES ; 


Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households, and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Marned Life By Mrs 
W Parkes 6th Edition Fecp 8vo 9s cloth 


PATON (A. A)—SERVIA, THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE 


FUROPFAN FAMILY, or, a Residence in Belgrade, and Travels through the Highlands and 
Woodlands of the Interior, during the years 1843 and 1844. By ANDREW ARCHIBALD PaTOoN, 
Esq Post 8vo with Portrait and Plate, 12s cloth 


PATON (A. A. —THE MODERN SYRIANS; 


Or, Native Society 1n Damascus, Aleppo, and the Mountains of the Druses Post 8vo 
10s 6d cloth 


PEARSON.—AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRO- 


NOMY By the Rev W Perarson, LLY FRS, &c, Rector of South Kullworth, 
Leicestershire, and Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London 2 vols 4to with 
Plates, €7 7s boards 


PEDESTRIAN AND OTHER REMINISCENCES, AT HOME 


AND ABROAD With Sketches of Country Life By Syuivanus Post 8vo with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, 10s 6d cloth 


PERCIVALL.—HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 


A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse, with their modern and 
most approved Methods of Cure, embracing the doctrines of the English and French 
Veterinary Schools By W PrercivaALL,M RCS Vetermary Surjeon inthe lst Life Guards 
8 vols 8vo with Woodcuts Vol 1,105 6d , Vols 2 and 3, 14s each, boards 


PEROCIVALL.—THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE; 


Embracing the Structure of the Foot By W PurcrvaLL,M RCS 8vo #1, cloth 


PEREIRA.—A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 


With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the oigestive 
sa Sella and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the prmcipal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Cnmimals, Children, the Sick, &c y Jon PERREIRA, 
MD FR8 &L.S Author of “Elements of Materia Medica’? 8vo 16s cloth 


PERICLES. 


A Tale of Athens in the 88d Olvmpiad By the Author of ‘“‘A Brief Sketch of Greek 
Philosophy ’? 2 vols post 8vo 18s cloth. 


PERRY (DR. W. C.)—GERMAN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION ; 


Or, the Professors and Students of Germany To which 1s added, a brief Account of the 
Public Schools of Prussia, with Observations on the Influence of Philosophy on the Studies 
of the German Universities By WaLTteER C Perry, Phil D of the University of Gdttingen 
2d Edition 12mo 4s 6d cloth 
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PESCHEL (C. F.)—ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 
By C F Pusscuet, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden _ Translated from the 
German, with Notes,by E Wesr 3s vols fep Svo with Diagrams and Woodcuts, 2ls cloth 
Part 1 The Physics of Ponderable Bodies Fep 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Separately { Par 2 Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, and Electro- 
ynamics) 2 vols fep 8vo 13s 6d cloth 


PHILLIPS.—AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 


LOGY, comprising a Notice of the Characters and Elements of Minerals, with Accounts 

of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found By WILLIAM PHiuuies, F L.8 

7 G ; ia 4th Edition, augmented byR AutLaANn,F RSE 8svo with numerous Woodcuts, 
8 clo 


PHILLIPS.—FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 


PALZOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET, observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that Distnct By Jonn PHituips, FRS 

&c Publhshed by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H M Treasury 8svo with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s cloth 


PHILLIPS.—A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 


By Joun Puitiies, FRSGS,&c Fep 8vo with Plates, 6s cloth 


PHILLIPS.—A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 
By jou Poitiers, FRSGS, &c 2vols fep 8vo with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts, 


PITMAN (REV. J. R.)—A COURSE OF SERMONS 


On some of the chief Subjects in the Book of Psalms , contaming Three or more for each Day 
of the Month abridged from Eminent Divines of the Lstablished Church BytheRev J R 
Pirman, AM Domestic Chaplain to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent 8yo 148 cl 


PLYMLEY (PETER).—LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
A 


POETS’ PLEASAUNCE (THE) ; 


Or, Garden of all Sorts of Pleasant Flowers, which our Pleasant Poets have in past time for 
Pastime planted with the right ordering of them By kpen Warwick Square crown 
8vo with very numerous Illustrations on Wood, engraved in the best manner [Just ready 


POISSON (8. D.)—A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 


ByS D Poisson 2d Edition Translated from the French, and illustrated with Explanatory 
pd by ve Rev Henry H HarreE, late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin 2 vols 8vo 
s clo 


POPE (ALEXANDER).—THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 


Edited by Tuomas Roscor, Esq With the Author’s Life A New Edition, 8 vols 8vo 
[In the presse 


PORTER.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK, 


By G R Porrer, Esq F RS Author of “ The Progress of the Nation,” &c 1 vol 
Vignette Title, and 39 ngravings on Wood, 6s cloth : oom 


PORTER.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF 


PORCELAIN AND GLASS ByG R Porter, Esq FRS Fep 8vo with 
and 50 Woodcuts, 6s cloth —s P with Vignette Title 


PORTLOCK.—REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 
of LONDON DERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance By J E Portiock,F RS 
&c 8vo with 48 Plates, 24s cloth 


POWELL.—THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


From the Earliest Penods to the Present Time By BaApEn PowEut, M A , Savil 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford Fecp 8vo Vignette Title, 6s eloth oe 


PYCROFT (REV. J.)—A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 


adapted to every Taste and Capacity with Anecdotes of Men of Letters By t 
James Pycrorr, BA Editor of “ Virgil, with Marginal References” , Author of «Latin 
Grammar Practice,” and ‘‘ Greek Grammar Practice ? Fep svo 68 6d cloth 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


DON ited by Davip THomas ANsTeD, MA FRS Fellow of Jesus Co 
ceniese: Professor of Geology in King’s College, London , Vice-Secretary of the Geolo- 
gical Society 8vo 4s each number, sewed [Padtished quarterly 

*,* Vol I Svo with plates and woodcuts, 17s 6d cloth 
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QUINET.—CHRISTIANITY IN ITS VARIOUS ASPECTS, 


From the Birth of Christ to the French Revolution By E Quiwnkz, of the College of France 
Translated, with the Author’s approbation, by C Cocks, BL. 16mo 2s sewed 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


Translated by SanaHw AusTIN, Translator of Ranke’s “ History of the Popes * Vols 1 and 2 
Svo 30s cloth *,* The 8d Volume 1s in the press 


READER (THOMAS).—TIME TABLES 


On a New and Simplified Plan, to facilitate the Operation of Discounting Bills, and the 
Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current Accounts, &c shewing, WITHOUT CALUU- 
LATION, the Number of Days from every Day in the Year to any othe: Day, for any period 
not exceeding 365 Days By THomAs Rraper Post 8vo l4s cloth, or 17s calf lettered 


REECE.—THE MEDICAL GUIDE, 


For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Jumor Practitioners in Medi- 
cine, comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the Distin- 

wushmg Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure and Palliation, of the Diseases cident to the 
Harmen KIrame By R RiEct,MD 16th Edition 8vo 12s boards 


REID (DR.)—ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 


PRACTLICE of WARMING and VENTILA'1ING, with Preliminary Remarks on Health and 
Lengthof Life ByD B Rerip,MD FRS£E 8vo with Diagrams and Woodcuts, 16s cloch 


REPTON.—THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 


ARCHITECTURE of the late Humrury ReErion, Esy , bemg his entire works on these 
subjects New Edition, with an historical and scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, 
a Biographical Notice, Notes, and a copious alphabetical lndex By J C Louvon, FLS &c 
8vo with 250 Engravings, and Portrait, 30s cloth, with coloured plates, 3 6s cloth 


REYNARD THE FOX: 


A renowned Apologue ot the Middle Age Reproducedin Rhyme Fmbelhshed throughout 
with Scroll Capitals, in Colours, frum Wood-block Letters made expressly for this work, after 
Designs of the 12th and 13th Centuries With an Introduction, by SAamMuEL NAYLOR, late 
of Queen’s College, Oxford Large square 8vo 18s cloth 


RIDDLE.—A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, compiled from the best sources, chiefly German By the Rev 
J Ek Ripptze,MA 4th Ldition 8vo 31s 6d cloth 
The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s 6d cloth 
Berarately sche Latin-English Dictionary, 215 cloth 


RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


For the Waistcoat-pocket A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Woids Bythe Rev J kb RinpLte,M A New kdition Royal 32mo 4s bound 


RIDDLE.—ECCLESTASTICAL CILRONOLOGY ; 


Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events, the Limits of the 
Church and its Relations to the State, Contioveisies, Sects and Paities, Rites, 
Institutions, and Discipline , Ecclesiastical Writers, & By the Rev J E Rivppite, MA, 
Author of “ A Complete Latin Dictionary ” 8vo 15s cloth 


RIDDLE.—LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER; 


O-, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for one Persons By the Rev J kb Rippue, 
M A , Author of “ A Complete Latin Dictionary > Fep 8vo 6s cloth 


RITCHIE (ROBERT.)— RAILWAYS: THEIR RISE AND 


PROGRESS, and CONSTRUCTION With Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Proposals 
for their Prevention By Ropert Ritcuig, Esq FRS SA Civil Engineer, Associate of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers Fep 8vo with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 9s cloth 


RIVERS.—THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE; 


Containing ampie Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families , their History and mode of Culture By'l Rivers,Jun 4th Edition, 
corrected and improved Fcp 8vo 6s cloth 


*,* In this edition va the most select varieties are described, both old and new, those of inferior mterest have 
been omitted, and several pages of new matter have been addid Py 


ROBERTS (GEORGE).—THE LIFE, PROGRESSES, AND RE- 


BELLION of JAMES DUKE of MONMOUTH, to his Capture and Execution, with a full 
Account of the pera A and copious Bi hical Notices By Ggorce Ropents 
2 vols post 8vo with Portrait, Maps, and other Illustrations, 24s cloth 
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ROBERTS.—AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY 


DICTIONARY of the Terms and Language of GEOLOGY, designed for the early Student, 
and those who have not made great progress inthe Science ByG Roserts Fep 68 cloth 


ROBINSON (JAMES). — THE WHOLE ART OF CURING, 


PICKLING, AND SMOKING EVERY DESCRIPTION OF MEAT AND FISH, according 
to both the British and Foreign Modes To which 18s appended, a Description of the requisite 
Apparatus By Jamuzs Robinson, Eighteen Years # Practical Curer Fep 8vo [Just ready 


ROBINSON.—GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 


NEW TESTAMENT By E Rosinson, DD Author of ‘Biblical Researches *? Edited, 
with careful revision, corrections, &c by the Rey Dr S T BioomFigLp 8vo 188 cloth 


ROGERS.—THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR, 


Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of yore? | Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means and 
the best Modesof Cooking them Together with a Description of the Physical Herbs in general 
Use By J Roeers, Author of “The Fruit Cultivator? 2d Edition Fep 8vo 7s cloth 


ROGET (P. M.)—THE ECONOMIC CIUESS-BOARD ; 


Being a Chess-Board, provided with a complete set of Chess Men, for playing Games in 
Carriages, or Out of Doors, and for folding up, and carrying 1n the pocket, without disturbing 
the Game Invented by P M Roart, M D and Registered according to Act of Parhament 
New Edition Ina neat foolscap 8vo Case, price 28 6d 

*,* This Chess Board 1s pecuharly adapted for working out Chess Problems, and for the 
study of published Games and Positions —Dr Roget 1* preparing a Set of Chess Problems to 
accompany his Chess-Board 


ROME.—THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


(In the Cabinet Cyclopedia ) 2 vols fep 8vyo with Vignette Titles, 12s cloth 


ROSCOE.—LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 


By Henry Roscor, Esq Fcp 8vo with Vignette Title, 6s cloth 


ROWTON (F.)—THE DEBATER ; 


Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion , with 
ample References to the best Sources of Information on each particular Topic By FREDERIC 
Rowron, Lecturer on General Literature Fep 8vo 6s cloth 


SANDBY (REV. G.)—-MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS: 
With a Narrative of Cases By the Rev GtorGeE SANDBY, Jun Vicar of Flixton, and Rector 
of All Saints with St Nicholas, South LImham, Suffolk, Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon 
the Earl of Abergavenny Fcp 8vo 6s cloth 


SANDFORD (REV. JOIIN).—PAROCHIALIA. 


Or, Church, School, and Parish By Joun SANDForD, M A Vicar of Dunchurch, Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, and Rura) Dean 8vo with Woodcuts, 16s cloth 


SANDFORD.—WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 


CHARACTER By Mrs JOHNSANDFoRD 6th Edition Fcp 8vo 6s cloth 


SANDFORD.—FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 


By Mrs JoHN SANDFORD 2d hdition Fecp 8vo 7s 6d cloth 


SCHLEIDEN (PROFESSOR).—PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC 
BOTANY B 


vM J ScuH.eipeEn, Professor of Botany at Jena ‘Translated by E Lankgs 
tuR,MD FEELS 8vo with numerous Wood Engravings (Preparing for publication 


SCOTT.—THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


By Sir WaLTER Scort, Bart Newedition 2vols fep 8vo with Vignette Titles, 128 cloth 


SEAWARD.—SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF 


HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Cambbean Sea with 
a detail of many lo tl ogee and highly teresting Events in his Lafe, from 1733 to 1749, as 
written in hisown Diary Edited by Miss JANE Porter 8d Edition, with a New Nautical 
and Geographical Introduction 2 vols post 8vo 21s cloth 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE). 


Intended for a Birth day Present, or Gift Book for all Seasons Printed in Gold and Colours, 
in the Missal style, with Ornamental Borders by OWEN Jones, Architect, and an illummated 
Frontispiece by W Boxaut, Es A New Edition Fep 4to ina rich brocaded silk cover, 
2is , or bound in morocco, by ayday, 25s, 
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SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 


rom Ben Jonson to Beattie With Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by Da AIKIN 
A New Edition, with Supplement, by Lucy A1k1N, consisting of additional Selections from 
more recent Poets Medium 8vo 188 cloth 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 


From Chaucer to Withers With Biographical Sketches, by R Sournzy, LL.D  8svo 30s 
cloth, with giit edges, 31s 6d 


* « The peculiar feature of these two worke 1s, that the Poems are printed entire, without mutilation or abriug 
ment—a feature not possessed by any similgy pork, and adding obviously to their interest and utility 


SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 


THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, 1n which nothing 1s added to the Original Text , but those 
words and expressions aie omitted which cannot with propriety be readaloud By T Bown.er, 
Fsq FRS_ sth kdition 8vo with 36 Ilustrations after Smirke, &c 308 cloth, or, with gilt 
edges, 31s 6d or,in8vols 8vo without Illustrations, £4 148 6d boards 


SHELDON (F.)— THE MINSTRELSY OF THE ENGLISH 


BORDER being a Collection of Ballads, Ancient, Remodelled, and Original, founded on 
well hnown Border Legends with illustrative Notes By FrepERICK SHEtnOoN Square 
fcp 8Vvo [In the press 


SHELLEY, & —LIVES OF TILK MOST EMINENT LITERARY 


MEN OF ITALY, SPAIN, and PORrFUGAL By Mrs SuHFuiey, Sir D Brewsrer, 
. J Monraomery, &c $S$vols fcp 8vo witn Vignette Titles, 188 cloth 


SHELLEY.—LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 


By Mrs SHELLEY, and others 2vols fep 8vo with Vignette Titles, 128 cloth 


SHEPHERD (THE REV. W.)—HORA’ APOSTOLICA ; 


Or, a Digested Narrative of the Acts and Writings of the Apostles of Jesus Christ Arranged 
according to Lownsend By the Rey WILLIAM SHEPHERD, BD Fcp 8vo 58 6d cloth 


SHORT WHIST: 


Its Rise, Progress, and Laws, with Observations to make any one a Whust Player, contaming 
also the Laws ot Piquet, Cassino, Icarté, Cribbage, Backgammon By Major A****« 
9th dition ‘Lowhich are added, Precepts for lyros By Mis B*e*** keep 80 38 cloth 


SINNETT.—THE BYWAYS OF HISTORY. 


By Mrs Percy SINNFTT 2 vols post 8vo (In the pi ess 


SMITH (GEORGE).—PERILOUS TIMES ; 


Or, the Aggressions of Antichristian Error on Scriptural Christianity, considered in reference 
to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants By Gro SmitH,FAS &c KIcp 810 68 cloth 


SMITH (GEORGE). — THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 


BRITAIN or, a Suceinct Account of the several Religious Systems which have obtained mn 
this Island from the harhest Times to the Norman Conquest including an Investigation 
into the Early Progress of krror in the Christian Church, the Introduction of the Gospel into 
Britain, and the State of Religion in England till Popery had gained the ascendancy By 
GEorGE SmituH, FAS &c 2d kdition Post 8vo 7s 6d cloth 


SMITH.—THE ENGLISH FLORA. 


By Sir James Lowarp SmM11H,MD I RS, late President of the Linnean Society, &c 
6 vols 8vo 3 12s boards 

Contents —Vols I tolV The FLowerine PLAnts and the FFrRNS, €2 88 

Vol V_ Part 1, 12s —CrypToGAMIA, comprising the Mosses, Hepatice, Lichens, Characee, 
and Alge By Sir W J HooKrr 

Vol V Part 2, 12s —The Funei—completing the work, by Sir J W Hooker, and the Rev 
M J Berketty,F LS &c 


SMITH (S. H.)—-THE FEMALE DISCIPLE OF THE FIRST 
aU RES gat aay gh a CHRISTIAN ERA her Irialsandher Mission ByMrs HENRY 


SMITH.—COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 


BySirJ E Smita 2d Edit with Additions,&c BySirW J Hooker 12mo 7s 6d cl 
THE SAME IN LATIN 5th Edition, 12mo 7s 6d 


SMITH.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 


By Sir J E Switn } late President of the Linnean Society 7th Kdition, corrected, m which 
the object of Smith’s “ Grammar of Botany” 1s combined with that of the Introduction ” 
By Sir Wiuiiam Jackson Hooker, KH,LLD,&c 8vo with 36 Steel Plates, 168 cloth, 
with the Plates coloured, €2 12s 6d cloth 


SMITH (SYDNEY).—SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL’S 


Cathedral, the Foundling Hospital, and several Churches 1n London, together with others 
addressed to a Country Congregation By the late Rev SypNry Smitn, Canon Residentiary 
of St Paul's Cathedr 8v0 128 cloth 
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SMITH.—THE WORKS OF THE REV, SYDNEY SMITH. 


@d Edition, with Additions 3vols Svo with Portrait, 36s cloth 
*,* This collection consists of the author's contributions to the Edinburgh Review, Peter Plymley’s Letters on 
the Catholics, and other miscellaneous works 


SOPHOCLES, BY LINWOOD. 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGCEDIZ SUPERSTITES Recensuit, et brevi adnotatione instruxit 
GULIELMUS Linwoop, A M Adis Christi apud Oxonienses Alumnus 8vo 16s cloth 


SOUTHEY’S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 


Contaiming all the Author’s last Introductions and Notes Complete in one volume, with 
Portrait and View of the Poet’s Residence at Keswick, uniform with Byron’s and Moore’s 
Poems Medium 8vo 21s cloth, or 42s bound in morocco, by Hayday 

Also, an Edition in 10 vols fep 8vo with Portrait and 19 Plates, £2 10s cloth, morocco, £4 10s 


SOUTHEY (ROBERT).—OLIVER NEWMAN: 


A New England Tale (unfinished) With other Poetical Remains By the late Ropert 
SouTHEY Fecp 8vo 5s cloth 


SOUTHEY (ROBERT).—THE DOCTOR, & 


S vols post 8vo £2 12s 6d cloth —Also, 


THE DOCTOR, &c Vol VI From the Papers of the late Robert Southey Edited by 
his Son in-Law, the Rey JOHN Woop WartTER Post 8vo {Jn the press 


SOUTHEY (ROBERT). — THE LATE MR. SOUTHEY’S 


COMMON PLACE BOOK, comprising his peadings and Collections in History, Biography, 
Manners and Literature, Voyages and Travels, &c &c , sy: ematically arranged 


SOUTHEY.—THE LIFE OF WESLEY; aia 


And Rise and Progress of Methodism By Ronert Socruey, Fsq LUD 8d Edition, with 
Notes by the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq , and Remarks on the Life and Character of 
John Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Esq Edited by the Rev CHARLES CUTHBERT 
Soutury, AM Curate of Cockermouth 2 vols Svo with 2 Portraits, 288 cloth 


SOUTHEY, & —LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS ; 


With an Introductory View of the Naval History of Fngland By R Souruxy, Esq and 
R Beut, hsq 5 vols fep 8vo with Vignette Titles, £1 10s cloth 


SPIRIT OF THE WOODS (THE). 


By the Author of ‘The Moral of Flowers” 2d Edition Royal 8vo with 23 beautifully- 
coloured Lngravings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, €1 lis 6d cloth 


SPOONER.—A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNC- 


TIONS, and DISEASES of the FOOT and LFG of the HORSE, com one the Com- 
parative Anatomy of these parts in other Animals, embracing the subject of Shoemg and 
the proper Treatment of the Foot, with the Rationale and Effects of various Important 
i che aay ae best methods of performing them By W C Spooner, MRVC 
12mo 78 clo 


STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 


or, SPECTACLFS for YOUNG SPORTSMEN By Harry Hi£overR 2 vols 8vo with 
Portrait, 248 cloth 

This work will become a great favourite with all persons who arc connected with the turf, the chase, and the 
world of manly aports It 1s written in a pleasant, off hand, dashing mannel, and contains an immense vanety 
of formation and entertaining matter —Wrexty Disratcn 


STEBBING.—THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


from its Foundation to Ap 1492 By the Rey H Stressine, MA &c 2 vols fep 8vo 
with Vignette Titles, 12s cloth 


STEBBING (REV. H.)—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


of CHRIST, from the Met of Augsburg, 1530, to the Fighteenth Century, originally designed 
as a Continuation of Milner’s “ History of the Church of Christ ”’ by the Rey HENRY 
Stresaine, DD 38vols 8vo 36s cloth 


STEBBING.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, 


By the Rev H Srespine 2 vols fep 8vo with Vignette Titles, 12s cloth 


STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT; 


Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and all 
Persons connected with Shipping or Commerce contammg the Law and Local Regulations 
affecting the Ownership, Charge, and dinar of Ships and their Cargoes , together with 
Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners New Edition, rewritten 
ph eat Edited by GRAHAM WiLuMoreE, Esq MA Barrister-at-Law ,—The Customs 
and Shipping Department, by Georce CLEMENTS, of the Customs, London, Compiler of 
The Customs Guide ,—The Exchanges, &c and Naval Book-keeping, by WituiaM TATE, 
Author of “The Modein Cambist *? 8syo 28s cloth, or, 29s bound 
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TEPHENS.—A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA 5 


or, BEETLES contaming a Description of alithe Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 


inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, &c 


With a Complete Index of the Genera By J F 


Srepuens, F LS Author of “ Illustrations of Entomology ’? Post 8vo 148 cloth 


SWAINSON.—A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 


STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY By W Swarnson, Esq Fcp 8vo 68 cloth 


A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY hg 
CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS By 
Swainson, Esq Fep 8vo 6s 

NATURAL History AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF QuapRurPEDS By W Swainson, ksq 
Fep 8vo with Woodcuts, 6s cloth 


NATURAL HIsToRY AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
Birps By W Swainson, sq 2 vols 
fcp 8vo with 300 Woodcuts, 12s cloth 


History AND NATURAL ARRANGEMENT OF 
Insects By W Swainson, Esq , and 
k Shuckard, Esq Iecp 8svo 6s cloth 
ANIMALSIN MENAGERIFS By W Swainson, 
Esq  kecp 8vo Vignette Titleand numcrous 
Woodcuts, 68 cloth 


NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 
oF Fish, AMPHIBIANS, AND Rerrites By 
Swainson, Esq 2vols fcp 8vo 12s 


HABITS AND INSTINCTS oF ANIMALS [By 
W Swainson, Esq Fep 8vo with Vignette 
and numerous Woodcuts, 68 cloth 


A TREATISE ON MALACOLOGY, or, the Natu 
ral Classification of Shells and Shell-fish 
By W Swainson, Esq Fcp svo 68 cloth 


A TREATISE ON TAXIDERMY, with the Bio 
graphy of Zoologists, and Notices of their 
orks By W Swainson, ksq Fecp 8vo 6s 


SWITZERLAND.—TITE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 


(In the Cabmet Cyclopedia ) cp 8vo with Vignette Title, 6s cloth 


TATE.—AN EPITOME OF NAVAL BOOK-KEEPING, 


According to the Practice of Mercantile Book-keeping, by Double and Single Lntry, shewing 
the Principles and Forms of Entries, with the Arrangement of a Set ot Books, and the Mode 
of Making up the Accounts of Owneis, Captains, and Consignees ot Vessels in the Merchant 


Service 


By WILu1AM TaTEL, Author of “The Modern Cambist,”? &c 


S8vo 5s cloth 


TATE.—HORATIUS RESTITUTUS; 


Or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chronological Order, according to the Scheme of Dr 


Bentley, from the Text of Gesncr, corrected and improved Withak 


reliminary Dissertation 


very much enlarged, on the Chronology of the Works, on the Localities, and on the Lite an 


Character of that Poet 


By the Rev James Tare,M A 2d Edition 8vo 12s cloth 


TATE.—THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 


WRITINGS OF S1 PAUL, on the basis of the Acts, with Intercalary Matter of Sacred 
Narrative, supplied from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations with the 
Hore Pauline of Dr Paley, ina more correct edition, subjommed By Jamues TatE, MA 


Canon Residentiary of St Paul’s 


8vo with Map, 13s cloth 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)—MARGARET ; 


Or, the Pearl 


By the Rev CHARLESB TAyYLER, M A Rector of St Peter’s, Chester, Author 


of ** May You Like It,” “Records of a Good Man’s Life,” &c 2d kdition Fcp 8vo 6s cloth 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)—LADY MARY; 


Or, Not of the World By the Rev CHaruies B Tayurr, Rector of St Peter’s, Chester, 


Author of ‘“ Margaret, or the Pearl,’’ &c 


Fep 8vo 68 6d cloth 


TAYLER (REV. C. B.)—TRACTARIANISM NOT OF GOD: 


Sermons 


By the Rev C B Tayuiyr,M A Rector of St Peter’s, and Evening Lecturer of 
St Mary’s, Chester, Author of ‘‘ Records of a Good Man’s Life,” &c 


Fcep 8vo 6s cloth 


TAYLER (REV. C. B.)—DORA MELDER ; 


A Story of Alsace 


By Meta SANDER A Translation Edited bythe Rev C B Tayler, 


Author of ‘‘ Records of a Good Man’s Life,” &c Fcp 8vo with two Illustrations, 7s cloth 


TAYLOR (JEREMY).—BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S WORKS. 


With the References verified A New and thoroughly-revised Edition 


*,* This Work 18 in the hands of a competent Editor at Oxford, and will be published m 
volumes, price 10s 6d each, to be completed in 12 volumes, each of 600 closely-printed pages, 


published at intervals of two months 


The first volume will probably be published in January 


1847. Subscribers’ Names received by the Proprietors, and all Booksellers 


TAYLOR.—THE STATESMAN. 


By Henry Tay tor, Esq , Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde > 12mo 6s 6d boards. 
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THIRLWALL.—THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By the Right Rev the Lorp Brsnop of Sr Davip’s (the Rev Connop Thirlwall) A New 
Edition, revised, with Notes Vols 1 to 8, demy 8vo with Maps, 36s cloth To be 
completed in 8 volumes, price 128 each [Vol 4 is in the press 


*,* Also, an Edition in 8 vols fep 8vo with Vignette Titles, €2 88 cloth. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 


Edited by Botton Corney, Esq Iilustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood, 

by Members of the Etching Club — Engraved b Thompson and other eminent Engravers 

Suuere crowns ye uniform with “ Goldsmith’s Poems,’’ 21s cloth, or, bound in morocco, 
y Hay day, 308 


THOMSON.—THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK 


ROOM, necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases By ANTHONY 
Topp Tuomson, MD FLS &c 2d khdition Post 8vo 10s 6d cloth 


THOMSON.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 


Theoretical and Practical By James THomson, LL D Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow 2d Fdition 12mo 5s cloth 


*,* A KEY to this work 1s in the press 


THOMSON (JOHN).—TABLES OF INTEREST, 


At Three, Four, Four-and-a Half, and Five per Cent , from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and 
from One to Three Hundied and “1xty-five a in a regular progression of single Days, 
with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to Ten Years 
Also, numerous other Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Discount. By Joun THomson, 
Accountant m Edinburgh 12mo 8s bound 


THOMSON.—EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE FOOD 


of ANIMALS and the FATIFNING of CATTLE with Remarks on the Food of Man By 
Rosert Dunpas THOMSON, M D of the University of Glasgow Fcp 8vo 5s cloth 


THORNTON (W.T.)—OVER-POPULATION AND ITS REMEDY; 


Or, an Enquiry into the Extent and Causes of the Distress ete among the Labouring 
Classes of the British Islands, and mto the Means of Remedying it By W1iLLIAM r'Homas 
THORNTON 8vo 10s 6d cloth 





“We look upon this as one of the most 1mportant books that has appeued for many years It is the work of an 
acute and compre hensive thinker, who speaks not only out of the abundance of the heart, but out of the fulness of the 
undtrstanding —Mornine CHRONIUIY 


TISCHENDORF.—CONSTANTINE TISCHENDORF’S TRA- 


VELS in the EAST Translated from the German 16mo uniform with the cheap authorised 
English Translations of the Works of Michelet and Quinet [In the press 


TOMLINE (BISHOP).—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 


OF THE BIBLE containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, a Summary of the History of the Jews, an Account of the Jewish Sects, and a 
brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old Testament By Groner 
ToMLINE, DD FRS 20th Edition kecp 8vo 5s 6d cloth 


TOMLINE (BISHOP).—ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN TIIEO- 


LOGY, containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, a 
Summary of the History of the Jews, a brief Statement of the Contents of the several 
Books of the Old and New Testaments, a short Account of the English Translations of the 
Bible, and of the pels) fa the Church of si lee and a Scrmptura] Fxposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Rehgion By Grorcr TomMLINE,D DIRS i4th hdition, with 
Additions, by HENry Stresaine, D 2 vols 8vo 21s cloth 


TOMLINS.—A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY; 


Famuiliarly explaining the Terms and Nature of English Law, adapted to the comprehension 
of eo not educated for the legal profession, and affording mformation peculiarly useful 
to Magistrates, Merchants, Parochial Officers, and others By Tuomas EpLYNE TOMLINS, 
Attorney and Solicitor Post yo 188 cloth 


TOOKE.—A HISTORY OF PRICES ; 


With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present Time 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade m the last Two Centunes By THOMAS 
Toose, Esq FRS 8vois Svo 62 88 cloth 


*,* Separately, Vols 1 and 2, 86s , Vol 38, 12s 


TOWNSEND (CHARLES). — THE LIVES OF TWELVE 


EMINENT JUDGES of the LAST and of the PRESENT CENTURY By W CHARLES 
TOWNSEND, Eaq AM Recorder of Macclesfield , Author of “Memoirs of the House of 
Commons” 2 vols syo 288 cloth 


PRINTED FOR MESSRS LONGMAN AND CO 31 
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TROLLOPE (REY. W.)—ANALECTA THEOLOGICA ; 
A Critical, Philological, and Exegetical Commentary on the New ‘Jestament, adapted to the 
Greek Text compiled and digested from the most approved sources, British and Foreign, and 
so arranged as to exhibit the comparative weight of the difterent Opinions on Dispute Texts 
By the Rey WiLLIAM TROLLOPE, M A New Edition 2vols 8vo #1 128 cloth 


TURNER.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
By SHARON TURNER, Esq FAS 


krom the Farliest Period to the Death of Ehzabeth 
ASL New kditions 12 vole 8vo £8 3s cloth —Or, separately, 
THE HISTORY of the ANGLO SAXONS Svols 8vo £¢2 58 boards 
THE HISTORY of ENGLAND durmgfthe MIDDLE AGES 5vols 8,0 £3, bide 
THE HISTORY of the RFIGN of HENRY VIL 2vols 8vo 26s boards 
THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI, MARY, and ELIZABEIH 2 vols 8vo 328 bds 


TURNER (SHARON).—RICHARD III.: A POEM. 


By SHaxon furner, ksq FSA and RASL Author of “The Hisvory of the Anglo- 
Saxons,” “ The Sacred History of the World,” &c Fep 8vo 7s 6d cloth 


TURNER.—THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 


Philosophically considered BySHARON TURNER, IF SA RASL Newhdit Svis 8vo 42s cl 


TURNER.—A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 


And a New System of Shoeing, by one sided nailing , and on the Nature, Origin, and Symptoms 
of the Navicular Jot Lameness, with Preventive and Curative Treatment By Jamxs 


Turnkre,M RVC Royal 8vo 7s 6d boards 


TURTON’S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 


WATER SHFI LS of the BRITISHISLANDS A New F dition, thoroughly revised and with 
considerable Additions By Jonw knwarp Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum Post 8vo with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates 158 cloth 


TWISS (DR. T.).—THE OREGON QUESTION EXAMINED, 


In respect to Facts and the Law of Nations By Travers Twiss, DCL FRS Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Oxford, and Advocate at Doctors’ Commons 8syo with 


Maps of North America and the Oregon Territory, 12s cloth 


TYTLER (PROF.) — PROFESSOR TYTLER’S ELEMENTS 


ik GFNERAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, with Dr Nares’ Continuation 
New Edition, revised and continued to the Death of Wilham IV 80 with 7 Maps, 


148 cloth 
URE.—DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES; 

Containmg a clear Fxposition of ther Principles and Practice By ANpRKwW Urz, MD 

FRS MGS MAS Lond, M Acad NL Philad , S Ph Soc N Germ Hanoy , Muln 
&c &c 3d kdition, conccted 80 with 1,240 Engravings on Wood, 50s cloth Also, 


SUPPLEMENT of RECLNT IMPROVEMENTS 2d kdition § 8vo with Woodcuts, l4s cloth 


VON ORLICIH (CAPT.)--TRAVELS IN INDIA; 
Including Scinde and the Punjab, 1842 and 1843) By Capt L1o10oLp Vow Oruicn Transioted 
from the Germna, by H vans Lroyp, ksq 2 vols 810 with coloured krontispieces, and 


numerous liustrations on Wood, 25s cloth 


WALFORD (J. E.)—TILE LAWS OF THE CUSTOMS, 
Compiled by Dire: tion of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and published 
under the Sanction of the Commussioners of Her Majesty’s Customs, with Notes and a 


General Index Edited by J G WaLrForp, ksq Sohcitoi forthe Customs 8vo 10s 6d cloth 


WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
y MART, 


LANGUAGE, adapted to the present State of Literature and Science 
Author of ‘‘ Lheory and Practice of Florution,” &c 2d Edition ‘To which are now added, 
an eularged Etymoljogical Index, and a Supplement, contaimng nearly 3000 Words not in 
cluded mn the previous edition of the Dictionary 8vo 168 cloth 

*,* The Supplement, with the Etymological Index, may behad separately S8vo 3s 6d swd 


tay" Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary Lpitomised, bySmart New Edition 16mo 7s 6d c1 


WALKER (GEO.)—CHESS STUDIES; 
Comprising One Thousand Games of Chess, as really’ plaved by the first Chess Players, 


forming a complete Lncyclopedia of Reference, and presenting the greatest Collection extant 
of fine specimens of strategy in every stage of the Game Selected and arranged by Georuh 
WALKER, Author of ‘‘ Chess made hasy,” &c 8vo 108 6d sewed 


WARDLAW.—DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS 


Of THE SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY—the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons 1m the 
Godhead , the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ, the Doctrine of the ptonemient » the Christian 


Character, &C By RALPH WARDLAW,DD Sth Ldition, 8yo 158 cloth 
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WATERTON. —ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
By Cuanzies Warsrren, Eeq., Author of “ Wanderin in South 
yas Ii With an Autobiography of the Auther, and a View of Walton Hall New 
Edition Fep 8vo 88 cloth 
SECOND SERIES With Continuation of Mr Warrenton? Autobiography New Edition 
Fep. 8vo with Vignette by F Creswick, A R.A 6s 6d cloth 


WATTS (A, A.)—ALARIC WATTS’ POETRY AND PAINTING. 


LYRICS OF THE HEART , with other Poems. By Ataric A Warts [Illustrated by Forty 
hn inghly pushed Line-Engravings, from the Designs 6f many of the most celebrated modern 
Painters some of the most eminent ry Pa ofthe age Square crown 8vo ee and 
embellis hed uniformly with Rogers’s “Italy” and “ Poems,”’ 318 6d boar pret 
impressions, 688 boards, proofs before letters, On quarto colombier, lida p ae on y 60 
copies printed), €5 58 In the press 


WEBSTER.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF DOMESTIC ECON OMY; 


Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with vanonmag ee d a8 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating, an cehone 
them—A description of the varioun ertucies of Furniture, with the nature af ft eir Materiale— 
Daties of Servants, &c &c &c a Ate HoMAS WeBSrEeR, FGS &c , assisted by the Jate 
Mrs Parkes, Author of ‘‘ Domestic Duties *? 8vo with nearly 1,000 Woodcuta 50s cloth. 


WEIL (DR. G.)—THE BIBLE, THE KORAN, AND THE 


TALMUD, or, Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans, compiled from arabic ahaha and 
compared with Jewish Traditions By Dr G We11, Librarian of the University of Herdelberg, 
Fellow of the Asiatic Society of Paris, &c fIranslated fiom the German, with Occasenal 
Notes Post 8vo 7s 6d cloth 


WELSFORD (HENRY.)—ON THE ORIGIN AND RAMIFICA- 


TIONS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, preceded by an Inquiry mto the Primitive seats, 
Early Migrations, and Final Settlements of the principal European Nations By HENRY 
WELSFORD 8vO 10s 6d cloth 


WESTWOOD (J. 0..—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN 


CLASSIFICATION OF INSECTS , founded on the Natural Habits and compounding Organ1- 
sation of the different Families ByJ O Westw oop, FLS &c &c &c 2 vols 8vo with 
pumerous Illustrations, €2 7s cloth 


WHITLEY (DR. J.)—THE LIFE EVERLASTING : 


In which are considered—the Intermediate Life, the New Body and the New World, the Man 
in Heaven, Angels, the Final Consummate Life’ By Joun WuHItLeEY, DD Rector of Bally- 
mackey, and Chancellor of Killaloe 8vo 9s cloth 


WILBERFORCE (W. )—A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PRE- 


VAILING RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of PROFLSSED CHRISTIANS, 1n the Higher and 
Middle Classes in this County, contrasted with Real Christianity By Wm WILBERFURCH, 
Esq MP 17th Edition Ssvo 8s boards —20th Edition Fcp 8vo 48 6d cloth 


WILLIS (N. P.—DASHES AT LIFE WITH A FREE PENCIL. 


By N P Wiuuis, Esq Author of “ Pencillings by the Way,” &c $ vols post 8vo 31s 6d 


WILLOUGHBY (LADY).—A DIARY, 


Purporting to be by the LADY WILLOUGHBY, of the Reign of CharlesI , embracing some 
Passages of her Domestic History from 1635 to 1648 Produced in the style of the period to 
which the Diary refers. 3d Edit Square fcp 8vo 8s boards, or 18s in morocco by Hayday 


WIN TER GJ. W.)—THE HORSE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE: 


Or, Suggestions on his Natural and General peat Varieties, Conformation, Paces, Age, 
Soundness, Stabling, onan a andShoeing Witha Digest of Veterinary Practice 
By JamMzes W WINTER L Member of the Association foe d’Egypte, late 
Veterinary Surgeon to Mehenet Xb 4 Ibrahim Pasha syvyo 10s 6d cloth 


ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.SS. EREBUS AND 


vot the Command of Capt Sir James CLark Ross, R.N FRS during the 
years 1839, 40, #1, 42, 43 Published by sag ge na the Loid’s Commussioners of the 
Admit Edited b by Joun Ricwarpson, M &c , and JoHN Epwarp Guay, 
Esq F Parte I to X. royal 4te with tel Sart solsared and plain Plates, 10s each 


ZUMPT (PROF.)—A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 


yC G Zumpt, Ph. D, Professor in the University of Berlin, aud Member of the Royal 
recat of Berlin Translated from the Ninth Edition of the ongimal, and adapted for the 
use of English Students, yl Scumirz, Ph D, Rector of the High School of dinburgh , 
with gnany Additions and Corrections communicated by the Author 8yo 14s cloth 
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